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Ever since the earliest centuries the Christian era, dif- 
ference opinion has existed the church, the point, 
whether our Lord’s last meal with his disciples, the evening 
before his crucifixion, was the ordinary paschal supper the Jews. 
The question may stated other forms for example: Did 
the our Lord follow precede the Jewish paschal 
supper? Was the Friday which Jesus suffered, the fourteenth 
the fifteenth day the month Nisan? But obvious, that 
all these forms the point issue the same; and the solution 
must all depend upon the same evidence and arguments. 

the following Article propose briefly survey this field 
controversy partly because the intrinsic importance and diffi- 
culties the subject itself; and partly because, late years, 
these difficulties have been brought forward very prominently 
some the commentators Germany and have been made the 
ground, sometimes, fierce assault upon single Gospel, and 
other times, systematic efforts against the credibility and au- 
that these efforts are all and that the truth God stands 
forever sure. shall led see, think, that here, well 
elsewhere, the longer such efforts are continued, and the greater 
the learning and skill with which they are conducted, the more 
clearly will the grand result brought out view, and the strik- 
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ing truth more and more developed, that fundamental char- 
acteristic everywhere manifest'in the testimony the four evan- 

the events our Lord’s Passion intimately con- 
nected with the celebration the Passover, seems proper here 
bring together one view those circumstances relating that 
festival, which may serve illustrate the sacred history, and thus 
prepare the way for better understanding the main point 
discussed. 


killing the Paschal Lamb. 


The paschal lamb (or kid, Ex. 12: was selected the 
tenth day the first month, Ex. 12: the fourteenth day 
the same month, (called Abib the Pentateuch, and later Nisan, 
Deut. 16: Esth. 7,) the lamb thus selected was killed, 
the two evenings, Ex. 12: Lev. 23: Num. or, 
the sun, Deut. 16: The same phrase, between the 
two évenings, put for the time the daily evening 
Ex. 29: 39, 41. Num. The time thus marked was regarded 
the Samaritans and Karaites, being the interval between 
sunset and deep and sotoo Aben But the Phan- 
sees and Rabbinists, according the Mishnah, Pesach. held 
the first evening commence with the declining sun (Greek 
and the second evening with the setting sun (Greek 
Hence, according them, the paschal lamb was 
killed the interval between the ninth and eleventh hour, equiva- 
lent our three and five That this was fact the 
practice among the Jews the time our Lord, appears from the 
The daily evening sacrifice the 
temple was also offered the ninth hour three 
the same historian Similar was the Greek 

The true time then killing the Passover our day, 


See Reland Samar. 22, Diss. Miscell. Trigland. Karaeis 
Aben Ezra Ex. 12: 
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was between the ninth and eleventh hour, towards sunset, near 
the close the fourteenth day Nisan. 


II. Time eating the Passover. 


This was done the same evening, And they shall eat 
the flesh that night, roast with fire, and unleavened bread, and 
with bitter herbs shall they eat The 
Egypt ate the first Passover, and struck the blood the victims 
their door-posts, the evening before the last great plague 
midnight the Lord smote all the first-born; and the morning 
the people broke from Rameses their march towards the Red 
Sea, viz. the fifteenth day the first month, the morrow 
after the passover Num. 33: 

hence appears, very definitely, that the paschal lamb was 
slain the afternoon the fourteenth day the month; 
and was eaten the same evening; that is, the evening which 
was reckoned and began the fifteenth day. 


IIL Festival unleavened Bread. 


the first month, the fourteenth day the month even, 
shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day 
the month even. Seven days there shall leaven found 
your houses Ex. 12: 17, 18. comp. Deut. 
the fifteenth day the same month the feast unleavened 
bread unto the Lord; seven days must eat unleavened bread 
Lev. 23: comp. Num. 28:17. From these passages appears, 
that the festival unleavened bread began strictly with the pass- 
over meal after following the fourteenth day, and con- 
tinued until the end the twenty-first 

accordance with these precepts, and with anxiety 
beyond rather than fall short them, the Jews were accus- 
tomed, before noon the fourteenth day Nisan, cease 
from labor and put away all leaven their that 
day, too, towards sunset, the paschal lamb was killed; and was 
eaten the evening. popular usage, this fourteenth 
day itself, being thus day preparation for the festival which 
properly began evening, very naturally came regarded 
belonging the festival; and therefore sometimes spoken 


Lightfoot Opp. ed. Leusd. Hor. Heb. 14: 12. 
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the New Testament the day unleavened bread, when 
they killed the Mark 14: 12. Luke comp. 
26: That such usage was common appears also from Jose- 
phus; who, having one place expressly fixed the commence- 
ment this festival the fifteenth Nisan, speaks neverthe- 
less another passage the fourteenth the day that festi- 
val, exact accordance with the Evangelists.! still another 
place, the same historian mentions the festival unleavened 
bread being celebrated for eight days.? 

hardly necessary remark, that consequence the 
close mutual relation between the Passover and the festival 
unleavened bread, these terms are often used interchangeably 
(especially Greek) for the whole festival, including both the pas- 
chal-supper and the seven days unleavened bread.3 


IV. Other Paschal Sacrifices. 


the first day [fifteenth Nisan] shall holy convo- 
cation shall manner servile work. But shall offer 
sacrifice made fire, burnt-offering unto the two 
young bullocks, and one ram, and seven lambs the first year 
also meat offering, and “one goat for “after 
this manner shall offer daily throughout the seven days;” 
Num. 28: 18—24. this was addition the ordinary daily 
sacrifices the temple. the seventh day shall have 
holy convocation; shall servile work,” 25. The 
first and last days the festival, therefore, were each day 
rest distinct from the weekly sabbath, except when 
one these happened fall upon this latter. 

the morrow after this first day rest sabbath, that is, 
the sixteenth day Nisan, the first-fruits the harvest were 
offered, together with lamb burnt-offering; Lev. 23: 
This rite expressly assigned Josephus, like manner, the 
second day the festival, the sixteenth Nisan.4 The grain 
fered was barley; this being the earliest ripe, and its harvest oc- 
curring week two earlier than that Until this 


Jos. Antt. 2.15. 

3.1. 

Jos. Antt. 10. 

Bibl. Res. Palest. II. 99. 
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fering was made, husbandman could begin his harvest; nor 
might any one eat the new grain; Lev. 23:14. was there- 
fore rite great importance and, the time our Lord and 
later, was performed with various formalities. Some these 
were the following, according the Mishnah, 
wards the end the fifteenth Nisan, some the 
Sanhedrim, appointed for the purpose, went with much ceremony 
out Jerusalem over the brook Kidron, and there, some field 
not far from the city, selected the portion barley. During the 
evening night following, early the sixteenth Nisan 
was cut and brought into the court the temple; even though 
that day might the Sabbath.! the grain was separated 
from the ears, ground hand-mill, and sifted thirteen times. 
the flour, the tenth part ephah was mixed with oil and 
frankincense for one handful which was burnt 
upon the altar, and the rest eaten the priests.? 

There was also another sacrifice connected with the Passo- 
ver, known among the later Hebrews the Khagigah 
which there would seem traces likewise the Old Testa- 
ment. was festive thank-offering mar, Engl. Vers. 
peace-oftering), made private individuals families, con- 
nection with the Passover, but distinct from the appointed public 
offerings the temple. Such voluntary sacrifices free-will of- 
ferings differing from those offered fulfilment vow 
were provided for the Mosaic law. After the fat was 
burned upon the altar (Lev. 14), and the priest had taken 
the breast and right shoulder his portion (Lev. 29—34. 10: 14), 
the remainder was eaten the bringer with his family and friends 
festive manner, the same the next day; beyond which 
time none might kept; Lev. 16—18. 22: 29, 30. Deut. 
were often connected with the public festivals, both honour the 
same, and matter convenience; Deut. 14: 26. 
14. comp. Sam. 25. 2:12—16,19. They might 
eaten any clean place within the city (Lev. 10: 14. Deut. 16:11, 
14); only might partake them, likewise the Pass- 
over, who were themselves ceremonially clean; Num. 18: 11, 13. 


Lightfoot Hor. Heb. John 19:31. Reland Antt. Sac. 227. 
See Lev. Jos. Antt. 3.10.5. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. Joh. 19: 31. 
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Such voluntary private sacrifice connection with the 
over, would seem implied Deut. Thou shalt 
fore sacrifice the Passover unto the Lord thy God, even flock and 
xai Boag. might indeed said, that while the “flock” here 
stands for the paschal lambs, the mentioned allusion 
the extraordinary public sacrifices each the seven days; 
Num. 28:19. Yet other passages the later Jewish history show 
that such limitation unnecessary and improbable. Thus 
Chr. 35: 7—9, Josiah and his princes are said have given 
the people not only nearly forty thousand lambs, but also three 
thousand eight hundred oxen; which latter especially could not 
course have all been for the daily public sacrifices. Indeed, 
expressly said, that when these were offered sacrifice they 
“sod them pots and caldrons and pans, and divided them 
speedily among all the people;” too thank (peace) 
offerings are enumerated connection with great 
for which likewise and his princes gave the peo- 
ple two thousand bullocks and seventeen thousand sheep; Chr. 
30: 22, was, moreover, the general law, that this and 
other great festivals, none should appear before the Lord empty; 
Ex. Deut. 16:16. Hence, being sacrifice connected 
with festival, these voluntary offerings were themselves called, 
least the later Hebrews, word strictly sy- 
nonymous with the earlier 

Such apparently was the origin and character the festive 
Khagigah the later times the Jewish people, derived this 
manner from the festival sacrifices the Old Testament. Indeed 
the earlier Rabbins, commenting Deut. 16: directly refer 
the flock” the paschal victims, and the 
the There existed, however, some difference opin- 
ion the particular day the passover festival, which the 
Khagigah ought offered, whether the fourteenth fif- 
teenth Nisan; but the weight authority was greatly favour 
the fifteenth day. Still, certain cases, was permitted 
offered the fourteenth day; as, for instance, when the pas- 
chal lamb was too small for the number the family company, 
and then the Khagigah furnished fuller Yet the later 

accounts the mode celebrating the paschal supper, seem 


See Buxtorf’s Lex. sub voc. 
Pesach. fol. 70.2. Lightfoot Hor. Heb. Joh. 18: 28. 
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imply, that Khagigah was ordinarily connected with that meal. 
Indeed, mention made Khagigah the fourteenth day,” 
called distinction from the more important and formal cere- 
monial Khagigah the passover festival; which latter was not 
regularly offered until the fifteenth day, when the paschal supper 
had already been eaten. The former was then mere voluntary 
oblation thanksgiving, made for the very purpose enlarging 
and diversifying the passover 
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the original institution the Passover (Ex. 12), the lamb, 
have seen, was selected the tenth Nisan, killed 
late the afternoon the fourteenth, and eaten the same even- 
ing after the fifteenth day had begun; the blood having been 
struck upon the vs. 3—7, The flesh was 
eaten roasted, not raw nor sodden, with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs; vs. None was remain until the mom- 
ing, carried out the house; and not bone was 
broken vs. 10,46. was eaten haste, apparently stand- 
ing, with the loins girded for journey, the shoes the feet, 
and staff hand; and one was out the door the 
house until the morning; vs. 11, 22. 

Some these particulars would seem have been intended 
only for the first Passover and could not well have had 
place afterwards. Thus when, later times, crowds went 
Jerusalem keep this festival, arriving there day, two days 
perhaps, before the fourteenth, and purchasing their lambs the 
traders and around the temple, previous selection the tenth 
was out question. too they were strangers the city, and 
the lamb was slain the court the temple, the smiting the 
blood upon the door-posts other men’s houses could hardly 
have been matter custom. Instead also eating haste, 
prepared for journey, the Jews our Saviour’s time, and our 
Lord with his disciples, ate their reclining table 
the Roman So, further, instead not going out the 
house before which the Hebrews Egypt were forbid- 
den for fear the destroying angel, the later Jews, inas- 


See Lightfoot Ministerium Templi ibid.c. 14. Reland Sac. 

Pesach. Wetstein Matt. 26: 20. comp. Mark 14: 18. Luke 22: 14. 
John 13: 12. 
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much such reason existed afterwards, disregarded the pro- 
hibition and our Lord and his disciples went out the same eve- 
ning over the brook Kidron. 

That the Jews, the course many centuries, had introduced 
various additional ceremonies along with the eating the pas- 
chal supper, evident from the manner which our Lord cele- 
brated it, narrated the Evangelists. What all these rites 
were, have specific historical account from any contempo- 
rary writer. Yet the precept the manner holding the meal, 
preserved the Mishnah and Talmud Jerusalem,—which were 
compiled the third century the school Tiberias from the 
traditional teaching earlier Rabbins, and have been illustrated 
and explained successive Jewish 
they cannot depended upon contemporaneous testimony, 
nevertheless serve throw light upon some the circumstances 
connected with the institution the Lord’s supper; and may 
therefore properly find place here.! 

According .hese authorities, four cups red wine, usually 
mingled with one fourth part water, were drunk during the meal, 
and served mark its progress. The first cup being prepared, 
the master the family opened the meal with blessing upon the 
day and upon the wine, and the first cup was drunk; appa- 
rently the same mentioned Luke 22:17. All now washed their 
hands, the master the same time giving thanks. Then bitter 
herbs were brought in, dipped vinegar salt water; which 
they tasted meanwhile, until the proper paschal dishes were served, 
viz. the unleavened bread and roasted lamb, and further the Kha- 
gigah the fourteenth day, and broth sauce made 
with spices; Pesach. 2.8. The master the house now pro- 
nounced blessing over the bitter herbs, and ate them dipped 
the sauce did rest. After this the second cup was 
the son inquired the father the meaning this celebra- 
tion; and the latter instructed him its significancy, pointing 
out and explaining their order the lamb, the bitter herbs, and 
the unleavened bread, etc. Then was repeated the first part the 
Hallel song praise, Ps. 113,114. The second cup was now 
drunk. The master the family next took two cakes the un- 
leavened bread; broke one them two and laid upon the 
other yet unbroken; and pronounced blessing upon the bread. 


See the tract Pesachin 10. Lightfoot Minist. 13. Hor. Heb. 
Matt. 26: Lex. Rabb. Werner Poculo Benedic- 
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then took piece the broken bread, wrapped bitter 
herbs, dipped the sauce, gave thanks, and afe it. Then fol- 
lowed the blessing upon the Khagigah, which ate morse); 
and finally the blessing upon the paschal lamb, which ate 
like manner. Thereupon began the actual meal, which they 
ate this that they pleased and their leisure; partaking 
the herbs, the bread dipped the sauce, the flesh the 
Khagigah, and lastly the paschal lamb; after which last they 
ate nothing more. The eating being thus finished, the master 
the family washed his hands and gave thanks for the meal. Next 
followed the giving thanks over the cup, called 
the cup blessing, which was now drunk compare the cup the 
Eucharist, and also Cor. 10: 16. Upon 
this, the fourth cup having been filled, the remainder the Hal- 
lel, Ps. 115—118, was and the fourth cup was drunk. 
This was ordinarily the end the celebration. But the Jews 


have tradition, that when the guests were disposed repeat 


further the great Hallel, Ps. cup might there- 
upon 

obvious that the first cup spoken above, corresponds 
that mentioned Luke 22: 17; and that the institution the 
Lord’s supper probably took place the close the proper meal, 
immediately before the third cup “cup blessing,” which 
would seem have made part it; comp. Cor. 10: 16. 


Did our Lord, the night which was betrayed, eat the Pass- 
over with his Disciples 

were regard only the testimony the first three Evan- 
gelists, not doubt upon this question could ever arise. Their 
language upon this point full, explicit and decisive, the ef- 
fect that our Lord’s last meal with his disciples, recorded 
them all, was the regular and ordinary paschal supper 
the Jews, introducing the festival unleavened bread, 
the evening after the fourteenth day Nisan. Mat- 
thew and Mark narrate first, that the Passover was approaching 
after two then, that the first day unleavened bread was 
come, when Jesus sent two his disciples into the city make 
ready the Passover, which and his disciples partook the 
same evening; Matt. Mark 14:1,12—17. this 
points directly and only the regular lawful passover-meal, 


See Lightfoot Minist. Templi Buxtorf Synagog. Jud. 18. 
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celebrated all the Jews the same evening. Mark’s words are: 
when killed the passover, 12; which, 
whether the subject the Jews, indefinite, implies 
least the regular and ordinary time killing the paschal lamb. 
Luke’s language is, possible, still stronger and more definite: 
when the passover must killed,” according law and 
custom, Luke 22:7. was the first day unleavened bread, 
the day which the passover must killed, course the 
teenth day Nisan and that same evening our Lord and his 
disciples sat down that same passover-meal, which had thus 
his own appointment been prepared for them, and which Jesus 
speaks expressly the passover, considered, 
there cannot be—and presume not and has not been the 
minds the great body commentators—a shadow doubt, but 
that Matthew, Mark, and Luke intended express, and express, 
the plainest terms, their testimony the fact, that Jesus regu- 
larly partook the ordinary and legal the eve- 
ning after the fourteenth Nisan, the same time with all the 
Jews. 

If, however, turn the Gospel John, seek vain 
this Evangelist for any trace the paschal supper connection 
with our Lord. John narrates indeed (c. 13) our Lord’s last meal 
with his disciples which the attendant circumstances show 
have been the same with that which the other Evangelists de- 
scribe the Passover. But that point John silent. Does 
this silence itself imply, that was not the Passover, and thus 
contradict the other admit this would prove far 
too for John like manner says not word respecting the 
Lord’s and yet one doubts the testimony the other 
Evangelists its institution during this meal. John, ad- 
mitted all, obviously wrote his Gospel supplement the 
others. Hence, speaking this last meal, does not mention 
the previous contention among the disciples, because Luke had 
sufficiently described it, Luke 22: 24—30; but does narrate 
addition the touching act our Lord washing his disciples’ feet, 
which evidently arose out that same contention. 
rates, indeed, like the rest, the pointing out Judas the traitor 
but does order add the further circumstance his own 
particular agency the matter. omits, true, all mention 
the Lord’s supper, because the other Evangelists had fully de- 
scribed it; but gives full, what they had not preserved, the 


See pp. 406, 407 above. 
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affecting discourses our Lord held connection with it, and 
his pathetic final prayer with his The silence 
John, therefore, does not the case before us, imply even the 
slightest contradiction the other Evangelists; while all the 
above circumstances, and the subsequent going out the Mount 
Olives, related also John, where Jesus was betrayed, serve 
incontestably mark this supper John identical with the 
passover-meal the other Evangelists. They also sufficiently 
account for the difference between the two reports the same 
occasion. 

But there are few expressions John’s Gospel, connec- 
tion with this meal and especially with our Lord’s Passion, which 
taken together might, first view and had only John, seem 
imply, that Friday, the day our Lord’s crucifixion, the 
regular and legal passover had not yet been eaten, but was still 
celebrated the evening after thatday. The 
the passages. 

duces the account our Lord’s last meal; and the form ex- 
pression, said, shows that this meal took place before the pass- 
over, and could not therefore itself have been the paschal supper. 

John 18: and they themselves Jews] went not into 
the judgment-hall, lest they should defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover.” Taking this last phrase 
its ordinary acceptation the paschal lamb, Matt. 26: 17, 
etc. hence follows, averred, that the Jews were expecting 
partake the paschal supper the ensuing evening; and 
course had not eaten already. 

the passover,” being the day which Christ suffered, necessarily 
implies, alleged, the day before the passover-meal; which 
course was eaten that evening. 

next day after the crucifixion being the Jewish sabbath, and that 
sabbath being great day,” must infer, argued, that the 
reason its being thus called was the fact, that coin- 
cided with the first day the festival fifteenth Nisan, and 
was thus doubly consecrated. 

These four are the passages mainly urged. Some other con- 
siderations are brought forward auxiliary. 

John 13: 27—30, Jesus says Judas, after giving him the 
sop, that thou doest, These words the other dis- 
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ciples did not comprehend but supposed, among other things 
that Jesus had said him, “Buy that have need for the 
Now this was spoken apparently near the close 
meal, follows, some think, that the passover-meal was yet 
come, and could not have been that which these words were 
uttered. 

The same conclusion, affirmed, greatly strengthened 
the circumstance, that the day the crucifixion the Sanhe- 
drim was convened, sat judgment upon Jesus, condemned him, 
and delivered him over death,—a public judicial act, which ac- 
cording the Talmudists was unlawful upon the sabbath and 
upon all great festival days.! 

all these different considerations shall again recur the 
sequel. only from the first four passages John above cited, 
that any important difficulty has arisen, can well arise, the 
question before us. The whole inquiry relates simply the time 
the Passover. According all the four Evangelists, our Lord 
was crucified Friday, the day before the Jewish sabbath; and 
his last meal with his disciples took place the preceding even- 
ing, the same night which was betrayed. The simple ques- 
tion, therefore, issue is, Did this Friday fall upon the fifteenth 
day Nisan, upon the fourteenth day? Or, other words, did 
our Lord the evening before his crucifixion eat the passover, 
testified the first three was the passover still 
eaten the evening after that day, John might seem 

cannot denied, that had only the Gospel John, 
should naturally led adopt the latter for then there 
would opposing evidence whatever. like manner, 
had only the Gospel John, should know nothing the 
institution the Lord’s supper. But since the testimony Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, have already seen,? shows conclu- 
sively, that these inspired writers held the first view, and in- 
tended record their testimony; are compelled, either 
seek out some mode reconciling this apparent diversity state- 
ment between John and them; or, admit, that the discrepancy 
irreconcilable. this last point has, late years, been the 
effort German neological commentators bring the discussion 
this subject. But the sincere inquirer, who holds the Gospel 


See Lightfoot Hor. Heb. Matt. 27:1. Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. ii. 309. 
Wette Archaeol. 218. 
See above, 413. 
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the inspired Word God, will slow arrive admit 
any such conclusion, except upon irrefutable evidence. this 
case such evidence exists. 

The question before has been more less subject dis- 
cussion the church ever since the earliest centuries; chiefly 
with view harmonize the difficulties. only recent years, 
that the apparent difference between John and the other Evan- 
gelists has been urged the extreme attempting make ir- 
reconcilable. 


VIL Examination passages John’s Gospel, etc. 


Admitting, must, and have already seen, that the 
testimony Matthew, Mark, and Luke, too definite and ex- 
plicit any way set aside modified, let examine more 
closely the passages John, and thus see whether, they may, 
may not, without violence and without any strained interpretation, 

John obviously wrote his Gospel supplementary the other 
three. had them then before him, and was aware that the 
other three Evangelists had testified the fact, that Jesus par- 
took the passover with his disciples. Did John believe, that 
their testimony this point was wrong and did mean cor- 
rect so, should naturally expect find some notice 
such correction along with the mention the meal itself, which 
John describes, well they. this the John nar- 
rates additional circumstances, which took place the meal; and 
does not indeed say was the passover. But does say 
imply, that was not the passover? Not all; although this 
what should naturally expect, was his purpose correct 
the testimony the other Evangelists. As, therefore, the one 
hand, have already that there was sufficient reason why 
did not speak that the paschal supper; here, the 
other hand, good reason can assigned, why, the testimony 
the other Evangelists was wrong, John should not the same 
connection have corrected it; might have done word. 
Indeed, that was the appropriate and only fitting place for such 
correction. And none there found, are authorized 
maintain, that was not John’s purpose thus and there correct 
contradict the testimony the other Evangelists; and not 


Page 414 above. 
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there, much less mere implication other places and connec- 
tions. 

Let now examine the passages adduced from John, the 
same order before. 

something may depend upon the import The proper 
and only signification this word, the Hebrew 
val, not feast that is, implies both classic and scriptural usage 
yearly day days festive commemoration, never single 
meal entertainment. Num. 28: 16, 17, where the 
chal supper, prepared the fourteenth Nisan and eaten 
evening, distinguished from the festival, Heb. Sept. 
which began the fifteenth and continued for seven days. See 
further Luke 41. 22: also the Lexicons and Concordances 
the New Testament and Septuagint. 

Interpreters differ the construction John 13: 
bach and Knapp connect with the following verses and make 
the full sentence close the Wette and 
others, who would thus make qualify the action 
more than resumption while the phrase zé- 
state feeling, and therefore logically the mind does not rest 
upon it, but remains suspended until the action the 
sentence thus formed exceedingly involved and intricate, wholly 
unlike John’s usual manner and that without any necessity. 
glance the second shows that has relation the first, 
but stands connection altogether and this Wette 
admits. further admits, that strict grammatical construction 
requires made independent; against which urges 
only the logical objection above stated. Yet classic 
usage signifies not only emotion, but also manifest 
love action, receive treat with affection.2 Hence the 
tion, but that Jesus his love towards his disciples unto 
the end, the touching manner which the Evangelist proceeds 
relate. True logic, therefore, well strict grammar, requires 
preface the narrative which follows. such has been re- 


Exeget. Handb. Joh. 13: 
See Passow Lex. voc. Hom. Od. also Matt. 19: 19. 
Luke 32. 12: 15. 
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garded Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Hahn, Lachmann, Tholuck, 
and host others and particularly Liicke and Meyer, who 
other respects press the alleged testimony John the 
Passover. 

follows that the qualifying power re- 
stricted and that verse may referred different 
clauses. 

may qualify and then the sense is: “Jesus, 
knowing before the festival the Passover that his hour was 
come,” etc. comp. John 12: 23. Matt. 17: 20: 17—19. al. 
this way the passage has bearing whatever upon the pres- 
ent question the passover. This view maintained 
Meyer with emphasis. 

the time immediately before the festival; which again viewed 
part the discourse itself, part the house, 
part the tongue, part the hair, part 
the wall, etc. etc., the forepart beginning the 
festival itself. Hence the equivalent phrase, 
here marks the time the paschal-meal, with which the festival 
here referring particularly the commencement (at evening) 
the fifteenth day Nisan, the first opening day the fes- 
tival unleavened bread, distinct from the mere paschal supper 
see Num. 28: 16, 17, cited above. The phrase 
that case equivalent the Engl. and here marks 
the evening immediately before the festival proper; 
which eve, during the supper, our Lord manifested his love for 
his disciples unto the end,” the touching symbolical act 
The following remarks are the point: John 
wrote for Greeks and other readers unacquainted with the Jew- 
ish mode reckoning time, and here directly speaking only 
the preparation the meal and what preceded it,—while the 
preparation the passover-meal did actually take place the 
fourteenth Nisan, the true therefore could very 
properly use the expression tov without in- 
tending say that the meal itself was eaten the fourteenth 
day. any rate the word here too indefinite and relative, 


Hieroz. lib. 50. 564. Philo Vita contempl. 616. 
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draw from the inference, that the meal described was eaten 
the evening which followed the thirteenth and began the four- 
teenth Nisan.”! 

any case, therefore, this passage does not require ad- 
mit the inference which some have drawn from it. 

sage perhaps the strongest all. bring out from it, how- 
ever, the inference that the day the crucifixion the paschal 
supper had not yet been eaten, the expression 
must taken the limited sense eat the paschal supper and 
this, affirmed, the true and only usage the phrase the 

Testament This last assertion correct; for, 
besides the present instance, the expression 
curs only five times the New Testament, viz. Matt 26: 17. 
Mark 14: Luke and but once the Greek ver- 
sion the Old Testament, Chron. all which pas- 
sages the context limits necessarily the paschal-supper. But 

means hence follows, where the phrase used generally 

and without the mention any restrictive circumstances, that 
there also must taken like limited sense. The word 
least, not always taken. 

The primary signification the Hebrew mop (Sept. 
Chron. passing over, sparing from punishment ca- 
(sparing) this Jehovah. came naturally denote 
the paschal lamb, slain victim this sacrifice Ex. 
12: 21. Chr. 30: 15, 17. 35: 1,6; Mark 14: 12. Luke 
employ for the paschal meal, which the lamb was eaten 
with various accompaniments and rites the evening after the 
fourteenth Nisan; Ex. 12: 48. Num. Josh. 10; and 
Matt. 26: 18, 19. Mark 14: 16. Luke 22: 13. Heb. 
Here too belongs the phrase Sept. 
which occurs but once, Chron. 30:18; andin 
found five times elsewhere, already cited. Hence 
again came signify the paschal day, fourteenth Ni- 
san, which the passover was killed, Lev. 23: and once 
find the expression Sept. Ex. 34: 25; 
comp. further Josh. This sense not 
found the New Testament—As however the seven days 
unleavened bread were intimately connected with the the 
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word came stand, least the later Hebrew usage, for the 
whole festival seven days; see Ez. 45: 21. Chron. 35: 18, 
coll. would seem have been used early 
the time the Pentateuch; see Deut. 16: where the people 
are commanded sacrifice the even flock and herd 
which mode expression can well refer only the extraordinary 
sacrifices the seven festival days.! the times the New 
Testament this usage had become the prevailing one; indeed 
too all the remaining passages where the word 
found, Luke coll. 43. Matt. Mark 14:1. John 13, 23. 
11, bis. 12: 13: 18: 19: 14. Acts 12:4. Among the 
still later Jews also, the spoken continuing seven 
days; Pesach. From all this appears, that the word 
passover, employed the New Testament three dif- 
ferent and specific acceptations, viz. The paschal lamb. The 
paschal meal. The paschal festival, comprising the seven days 
unleavened bread. 

now there nothing the circumstances nor the context 
the paschal lamb paschal meal, certainly are not bound 
any intrinsic necessity understand here the phrase 
If, the other hand, adopt for this 
place the wider sense paschal festival, two modes 
tation are admissible. 

The first mode takes its literal and widest sense 
but modifies the force this way 
popular usage instead the common keep cele- 
brate the passover. The Hebrew exhibits alike phraseology respect 
they did eat the seven days. the Seventy least un- 
derstood it; manifest from their xai 
and they fulfilled (kept) the festival 
unleavened bread seven days. 

The second mode retains its literal acceptation 
takes still its widest signification but assigns the lat- 
ter metonymy the sense paschal that is, the volun- 
tary peace-offerings and thank-offerings made the temple dur- 
ing the paschal festival, and more especially the fifteenth day 
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Nisan. These sacrifices, called later times Khagigah 
have already been particularly That the word 
the general sense susceptible such metonymy, 
apparent from Hebrew analogies. So, according modern in- 
terpreters, the same passage Chr. 30: 22, 
meton. festive offerings where the next clause specifies the kind 
sacrifices, viz. peace too the common word 
offering) with cords, etc. Ex. 23: 18. The same 
metonymy found likewise the Talmud, where asked: 
the passover? and the reply is: the peace- 
offerings the passover, that is, the Khagigah.3 

manifest, that both the above methods interpretation are 
founded upon fair analogies and that either them relieves 
from the necessity referring the phrase question the pas- 
chal supper, and thus removes the alleged difficulty. The chief 
priests and other members the the morning 
the first day the festival, were unwilling defile themselves 
entering beneath the roof the Gentile since 
this way they would have been debarred from partaking the 
sacrificial offerings and banquets, which were customary that 
day the temple and elsewhere; and which they from their 
station were entitled and expected participate. 

This view receives some further confirmation from the circum- 
stance, that the defilement which the Jews would thus have con- 
tracted entering the dwelling heathen, could only have be- 
longed that class impurities from which person might 
called the Talmudists.4 now the John 18: 
was truly the paschal supper, and was not take place until the 
evening after the day the crucifixion, then this defilement 
day could have been bar their partaking it; for even- 
ing they were clean. Their scruple, therefore, order well 
founded, could have had reference only the Khagigah pas- 
chal sacrifices offered during the same day before 

this passage depends upon the answer given the fol- 
lowing question, viz. Does this refer, usual, only 


See above, 410. See Simonis, Gesenius, and others. 
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the Jewish sabbath, which actually occurred the next day? 
does here refer the festival the Passover per se, distinct 
from the sabbath? only the latter supposition, that the 
language can made any way with the 
the other Evangelists. 

The Greek word preparation, found five 
times the New Testament, viz. Matt. 27:62. Mark 15:42. Luke 
fore-sabbath, the day hours immediately preceding the weekly 
sabbath and devoted preparation for that trace 
any such observance found the Old Testament. Yet the 
strictness the law respecting the sabbath, which forbade the 
kindling fire and course the preparation food that day 
(Ex. 35: comp. 16: 22—27), would very lead the 
introduction such custom. After the exile the 
once mentioned the Apocrypha, Judith later times, 
would seem have become the usual Greek term 
for this observance, the New Testament and 
Philo calls the still later Hebrew bore the 
specific appellation eve, being the eve 
the sabbath3 strictly this eve would 
seem have commenced not earlier than the ninth hour the 
preceding day; perhaps the decree Augustus 
But process time, the same Hebrew word came 
popular usage the distinctive name for the day before the 
Jewish sabbath, that is, for the sixth day the week 
Nor was the use this Hebrew word for the Greek 


confined the Jews for the like Syriac form found 
for the Syriac version the New Testament; and, 


like manner, the corresponding Arabic word, given 
the Camoos ancient name for Friday.6 Weare there- 
fore entitled infer, that that is, the the 
weekly sabbath, became early date among Jews, Syrians, 
and Arabs, current appellation for the sixth day the week. 
This inference also strengthened the very peculiar phrase- 


Jos. Antt. 16. Philo Vita contempl. 616. 
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ology Matt. 27: 62; where the Evangelist speaks the Jew. 
after the preparation, that is, the next day after Friday. not 
easy account for this mode expression, except upon the sup- 
position, that was already common use 
cific name for the sixth much so, indeed, the sabbath 
for the seventh day. 

The reasons which operated introduce 
preparation for the sabbath, did not exist the case the other 
festivals, which the preparation food was not forbidden; 
Ex. 12:16. Nevertheless, what had become customary respect 
the sabbath, would naturally imitated other cases; and 
accordingly after the exile find mention the eve 
the new moon, Judith Inthe Talmudists passover-eve, 
likewise spoken of.! But what this could well have 
been, long the passover (paschal supper) was regularly cele- 
brated Jerusalem, difficult perceive. eve be- 
fore the passover festival could have included, most, only the 
evening and the few hours before sunset the close the four- 

teenth like the primary usage respect the 

have just seen. But according all usage lan- 
guage both the Old and New Testament, those hours and that 
evening were the Passover and not its preparation unless 
indeed the paschal meal and its accompaniments called the 
preparation the subsequent festival seven which again 
contrary all usage. would seem most probable, therefore, 
that this mode expression did not arise until after the destruc- 
tion the temple and the consequent cessation the regular and 
legal subsequently which event the seven days 
unleavened bread became course the main festival, and 
were introduced symbolical paschal supper 
the preceding evening. This Jatter might then easily 
come spoken the eve the passover-festival. 

But even admitting that passover-eve did exist 
the time our Lord; still, the expression could 
mate way far extended include more than few hours 
before sunset. could not have commenced apparently before 
the ninth hour, when they began kill the paschal lambs; see 
406. the other hand, the Hebrew term for which 
the Greek stands the New Testament, was em- 
ployed, have seen, specific name popular usage for 
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the whole sixth day the week Friday, not only the Jews, 
but also the Syrians and Arabs. Hence, when John here says: 
difficulty referring his language preparation eve the 
regular because apparently such eve or-prepa- 
ration did could well then exist; and secondly, because, be- 
ing then the sixth hour midday, the eve time preparation 
(supposing exist) had not yet come, and the language was 
therefore inapplicable. But John understood here speak- 
ing the weekly which was com- 
mon name for the whole Friday, then the mention the sixth 
hour was natural and appropriate. 

come then the conclusion, that John, like Mark 15: 
42, had here defined the phrase question, would probably 
that is, the paschal Friday, the day prepa- 
ration fore-sabbath which occurred during the paschal festival. 
similar manner Ignatius writes and 
Socrates This interpretation further sup- 
ported the fact, that John, when speaking, vs. 31, 42, the 
self-same day our crucifixion, employs this 
its current acceptation, the weekly preparation. Especially 
implying itself that the weekly 
and other, was ordinary and well known pub- 
lic institution the Jews. 

Here may ask, Was such paschal sabbath called 
“great” solely because the first day the paschal festival fell 
upon it? might called for other reasons? The former 
part this question affirmed those who maintain the al- 
leged discrepancy between John and the other Evangelists; 
while course they not, because they cannot, deny the latter 
part. The coincidence the first festival day with the sabbath, 
would certainly make the latter great but the sabbath 
the passover, even when fell upon the second day the festi- 
val, would still great day. The last day the festival 
called great though itself not more 
sacred than the first John 7:37. comp. Lev. 
the Seventy, implying that their estimation any day 
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solemn convocation was great day. The sabbath then, upon 
which the sixteenth Nisan second day the festival fell, 
might called great” for various reasons. the 
bath the great national festival, when all Israel was gathered 
before the Lord. Secondly, the day when the first-fruits were 
presented with solemn rites the temple ceremony paramount 
its obligations even the sabbath.! Thirdly, because that 
day they began reckon the fifty days before the festival Pen- 
tecost, Lev. all these circumstances there cer- 
tainly enough warrant the epithet applied the 
sabbath which the sixteenth Nisan might fall, compared 
with other exists, therefore, necessity for 
supposing, that John this language meant describe the sab- 
bath question coincident with the fifteenth Nisan first 
paschal day. 

The investigation thus far, seems me, presents fair 
and natural interpretation the four main passages adduced from 
John’s Gospel. Nothing has been assumed, and nothing brought 
forward, except founded just inference and safe analogy. 
The strongest all these passages doubtless John and 
had this not existed, the others probably would never have been 
relied upon affording ground for attempt overthrow the 
credibility and authority one Gospel other 
considerations above presented have still less force. 

John 13: 27—30; see p.415.e. When Jesus said Judas: 
That thou doest, quickly,” some the disciples thought 
meant say: Buy what have need for the 

discrepancy with the other Evangelists could 
ever have been alleged, except referring the paschal 
meal, which never The disciples thought Judas was 
buy the things necessary for the festival the fifteenth and fol- 
lowing days. now our Lord’s words were spoken the even- 
ing preceding and introducing the fifteenth Nisan, they were 
appropriate; for was already quite late make purchases for 
the day. Butif they were uttered the evening pre- 
ceding and introducing the fourteenth Nisan, they were not 
thus appropriate for then haste was necessary, since whole 
day was yet intervene before the festival. This passage, 

fore, far bears all upon the question, instead contra- 
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vening the testimony Matthew, Mark, and Luke, goes rather 
support it. 

There remains the objection, that public judicial act, like 
that which Jesus was condemned and executed, was unlaw- 
ful upon the sabbath and all great festival This 
consideration has first view some weight, and has been 
often and strenuously urged yet counterbalanced seve- 
ral which very greatly weaken its force. The exe- 
cution itself took place under Roman and therefore 
does not here come into account. And the action the 
Sanhedrim, even admitting that the prohibitory precepts cited 
above from the Talinud were already extant and binding the 
times the New Testament,—a position itself very doubtful, 
—yet the chief priests and Pharisees and Scribes, who composed 
the Sanhedrim, are everywhere denounced our Lord hypo- 
crites, who say, and not who bind heavy burdens upon oth- 
ers, but themselves touch them not with one their fingers 
Matt. Such men, their rage against Jesus, would 
hardly have been restrained even their own precepts. They 
professed likewise, and perhaps some them believed, that they 
were doing God service; and regarded the condemnation Je- 
sus work religious duty, paramount the obligations 
any festival. Yet fact, the first and holy day the festival 
did not demand the same strict observance that was due the 
sabbath. this day they might which might not 
done upon the sabbath; Ex. 12: 16. comp. Ex. 35: 16: 
22sq. this day too, the morning after the paschal supper, the 
Jews might return home from Jerusalem, whatever the distance 
extent travel not permitted the weekly Deut. 
16:6,7. Further, the time our Lord, the practice the Jews 
least, not their precepts, would seem have interposed 
obstacle such judicial transaction. learn from John 10: 
22, 31, that the festival Dedication, Jesus was teaching 
the temple, “the Jews took stones stone him.” the 
day after the crucifixion, which, all agree, was the sabbath and 
day,” the Sanhedrim applied Pilate for watch; and 
themselves caused the sepulchre sealed, and the watch 
set; Matt.@7: 62sq. stronger instance still recorded 
John 32, there appears, that the last 
pay the festival Tabernacles, the Sanhedrim having sent 
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out officers seize Jesus, them would have taken him, 
but man laid hands him;” that the officers returned 
without him the Sanhedrim, and were consequence cen- 
sured that body. The circumstances show conclusively, that 
this last great day that festival the Sanhedrim were 
sion and waiting for Jesus brought before them priso- 
ner. Nor was merely casual packed meeting, but one 
regularly convened for Nicodemus was present with them 
And finally, according Matt. 26: 3—5, the Sanhedrim, when af- 
terwards consulting take Jesus and put him death, decided 
Not all; but simply “lest there should uproar among the 
people.” Through the treachery Judas they were enabled 
execute their long cherished purpose without danger tumult; 
and the occasion was too opportune not gladly seized upon, 
sweep away the whole force this objection; which Sca- 
liger and Casaubon, also Beza and Calov, laid great stress; 
and which has again brought forward and urged with 
little parade. 
Some other minor considerations, formerly advanced 
who hold that Jesus was crucified before the passover, are ex- 
amined and refuted earlier writers; particularly 
however these are longer brought forward the more re- 
cent advocates that view, not necessary dwell upon them 
here. 
Such then general review the passages and arguments, 
the strength which the alleged discrepancy between John 
and the other Evangelists respect this passover has usually 
been maintained. After repeated and calm consideration, there 
rests upon own mind clear conviction, that there nothing 
the language John, nor the attendant circumstances, which 
upon fair interpretation requires permits believe, that the 
beloved disciple either intended correct, has fact corrected 
contradicted, the explicit and unquestionable testimony Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. 


VIIL Historical Testimony. 


the other hand, some circumstances the early history 
the Christian church seem favour the idea, that among the 
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primitive teachers, those who were most familiar with the writings 
and views the apostle John, held the belief that our Lord did 
celebrate the regular passover with his disciples the evening 
before his crucifixion. The question which have been dis- 
cussing, seems have first arisen connection with the great 
passover controversy the second and following centuries. 
those churches which had been mostly gathered from Jewish con- 
verts, Asia Minor, would seem have been rule lay 
aside only much Jewish observances was matter neces- 
sity. They therefore continued keep the passover the even- 
ing after the fourteenth Nisan, simultaneously with the Jews 
and made this the central point their celebration our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection, whatever day the week might 
occur. churches formed mostly from Gentile converts, 
like those the West, contrary rule apparently prevailed and 
they retained only much Jewish observances was abso- 
lutely essential. They therefore kept passover; but celebrated 
annually the resurrection our Lord Sunday, and observed 
the preceding Friday day penitence and fasting. 

This diversity Christian practice seems have been first 
brought into friendly discussion, when Polycarp Smyrna, the 
disciple John, paid visit Anicetus bishop Rome, 
testified, that had once celebrated the regular 
Jewish passover with the apostle while Anicetus appealed 
the fact, that his predecessors had introduced nothing the 
Later, about 170, the subject again came Asia 
Minor. Melito Sardis wrote apparently favour the Jewish- 
Christian and Apollinaris Hierapolis Phrygia, against 
interruption fellowship took between the 
churches the East and and Christians from Asia Minor 
found Rome fraternal. reception and were welcome the 
communion. 

But under the Roman bishop Victor, the controversy broke ont 
anew 190, between the Romish church the one side, 
with which the churches Alexandria, Tyre, Cesarea, and Jeru- 
salem took part, and the churches Asia Minor the other side, 
which Polycrates, bishop Ephesus, the leader. 
Among several other points the controversy, the main inquiry 
now was, Whether the yearly passover was retained, and 
the Jewish law followed respect the time? The opponents, 
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least Apollinaris, Clement Alexandria, and 
according the fragments preserved the Chronicon 
affirmed, that “the last meal Jesus with his disciples was not 
the since according John’s Gospel Christ partook 
the thirteenth Nisan; while the following day, which 
was the appointed time for the Jewish passover, offered 
himself the true sacrifice for mankind, which the passover 
was the type.” The title argument the tract Apollinaris, 
the other side, Polycrates wrote epistle Victor, preserved 
Eusebius,? which asserts that the Asiatics celebrated the 
true and genuine day: and appeals the testimony and practice 
apostles and others, viz. the apostle Philip who died Hierapo- 
lis; the apostle John who taught Asia Minor and died Ephe- 
sus; the martyr Polycarp and other bishops and teachers; 
whom These all kept the day the passover the 
fourteenth, according the Gospel deviating nothing, but fol- 
lowing according the rule his own seven rela- 
tives, who also had been bishops, Polycrates says “And these 
relatives always celebrated the day, when the [Jewish] peo- 
ple put away the leaven.” The result the controversy 
this time was, that Victor attempted break off communion 
with the Asiatic churches. For this step was strongly cen- 
sured Ignatius bishop Lyons, letter preserved Eu- 
sebius and other bishops likewise raised their voices against 
the rash measure. Through their efforts peace was length re- 
stored; and both parties remained undisturbed their own modes 
observance, until the great council Nicea 325, where 
this question was finally decided favour the West. The few 
scattering churches, which afterwards continued keep the pass- 
over according the Jewish time, were accounted heretics, and 
are known history Quatuordecimani, Fourteenth-day 
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John’s Gospel which have reviewed above, were already re- 
garded and urged Apollinaris and the western churches, the 
latter part the second century, conflicting with the testimony 
the first three Evangelists that is, implying that our Lord’s 
last meal with his disciples was not the regular paschal supper: 
the other hand, noless manifest from the language Polycrates, 
that the teachers and churches Asia Minor,among whom John had 
lived and taught, celebrated the passover the evening after the 
fourteenth Nisan, agreement, they held, with the example 
John himself and “according the Gos- 
whether the writer here meant single Gospel; or, 
more probable, the whole Gospel history; evidently al- 
ludes that celebration the passover, which, according Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, our Lord held with his for no- 
where else does the Gospel history speak the time manner 
keeping the passover. are therefore entitled draw from 
the language Polycrates this inference, viz. that and those 
before him Asia Minor, who had been familiar with John and 
other apostles, had belief that John’s Gospel contained anything 
respecting the passover, variance with the testimony the 
other Evangelists. 

That the contrary opinion should have sprung and have been 
urged the West, among churches composed mainly Gentile 
Christians, not surprising. went sustain their favourite view, 
that the passover was longer observed; and also ac- 
corded generally with their feeling opposition and hatred against 
the Jewish people. result the latter feeling, which be- 
came more and more intense time rolled on, was held 
shame for the Christian church regulate itself after the pat- 
tern the unbelieving Jews, who had crucified the Lord and this 
suggestion had weight the Council Nicea. Even the empe- 
ror did not disdain urge his epistle the churches: 
therefore the western churches had strong motives adopt and 
press the argument derived thus speciously from John’s 
Gospel, the Asiatic churches had like motives for adhering 
the testimony the other Evangelists. The belief and prac- 
tice these latter churches could have rested only tradition 
tradition, too, derived from John himself and his immediate dis- 
ciples and companions. 

all grounds, then, both philology and history, the conclu- 
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sion remains firm, that the testimony John respect the 
passover need not be, and not be, understood 
with that the first three Evangelists. 


IX. Other Methods Conciliation reviewed. 


Among all those who have every age held the view, that our 
Lord was crucified before the Jewish passover, the idea seems 
never have been entertained, that the apparent diversity 
testimony between John and the other Evangelists afforded any 
ground for questioning the authority inspiration either. 
the contrary, the endeavour has ever been, until recent times, 
interpret the language Matthew, Mark, and Luke, else 
that John, bring their statements into harmony with each 
other. 

The earliest and perhaps most current mode explanation 
the Greek and Latin churches, was that indicated the 
tract from the Chronicon Paschale above given,! viz. that Jesus 
the evening after the thirteenth Nisan celebrated, not the 
Jewish passover, but special paschal supper, 
the antitype the Jewish passover, order in- 
stitute the Lord’s supper connection with it; and that him- 
self the fourteenth Nisan was offered for mankind the 
true paschal victim. This view likewise found the frag- 
ments Peter Alexandria preserved the preface the 
Chronicon Paschale, and other Greek writers; and has been 
adopted modern times Lamy and Toinard, Calmet 
and Deyling, and especially The insuperable objec- 
tion this view the clear and decisive testimony Matthew, 
Mark, and which has been already stated and 

Another mode explanation assumes that Jesus did indeed 
eat the Jewish although not the same time with the 
other Jews. for this supposed difference time, sev- 
eral hypotheses have been brought forward; none which are 
tenable even per se, and much less opposition the clear lan- 
guage the first three Evangelists. follow here the or- 
der time. 

The Jews, said, following the calculations their calen- 
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dar, had deferred the beginning the passover for one 
while our Lord, according the letter the Law, ate the pas- 
chal supper the evening after the true fourteenth day Nisan. 
support this theory, rather conjecture, the 
Luke 22: particularly urged. Scaliger and Casaubon.! 

The modem Karaites, who are thought some de- 
scended from the Sadducees, determine the time the new-moon 
its first appearance the other Jews, astronomical calcula- 
tion. Now this same diversity, said, may have prevailed 
the time our Lord; and thus the Sadducees, and Jesus with 
them, have celebrated the passover that year day earlier than 
the restofthe nation. Cappell, and especially But 
here too the whole hypothesis gathered from the air. The Ka- 
raites are not known have had any connection whatever with 
the Sadducees; the new-moon was never determined astro- 
nomical calculation long the temple stood; and had such 
been the rule the Pharisees, then, the conjunction the sun 
and moon necessarily precedes the appearance the new-moon 
day, the celebration the Pharisees must have taken place 
day first; and not day later. And why, moreover, should Je- 
sus have kept the passover with the Sadducees rather than with 
the great majority his nation 

Jesus may have celebrated such kept 
the Jews the present day, not 
that is, consisting merely lamb killed the ordinary 
manner, with unleavened bread; voluntary passover, not one 
prescribed law. Grotius, Hammond, and But 
such mode celebrating the passover could not exist, and 
would have been unlawful, especially Jerusalem itself, long 
the temple was standing; where the victims were always 
killed. 

Our Lord, said some, foreseeing that the vengeance 
his enemies would overtake him before the close the four- 
teenth Nisan, when the regular paschal supper was eaten, 
celebrated one day earlier his character Messiah, thus 
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having power over the But all this there trace 
the New Testament. 
Indeed, this whole theory passover, what- 
ever way explained, totally irreconcilable with the exact and 
definite specifications Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that the day 
which our Lord sent his disciples prepare the passover, was 
the first day unleavened bread, the day when was necessary 
that the passover should killed; Matt. 27: 16. Mark 14: 
12. Luke 
later hypothesis attempts remove the difficulty, 
suming that the paschal lamb was legally killed and eaten, 
not the close the fourteenth Nisan, but its commence- 
that is, the close the thirteenth day and the subse- 
quent that the whole fourteenth day would 
vene between the paschal supper and the festival unleavened 
bread, which legally began the fifteenth day. first Frisch, 
after him Rauch.3 But this hypothesis direct contradiction 
does even remove the main difficulty for does not touch the 
question respecting John but leaves that passage, the 
most important all, explained have done above. 
painful thus dwell upon these shifts great and learned 
and often pious minds escape from supposed difficulty which 
fact does not exist. Still more painful it, find professed teachers 
the Bible, pressing the alleged difficulty extreme, order 
overthrow the authority that Holy Book; and venturing 
sometimes upon assertions like that Wette, when affirms 
that “the important contradiction between John and the other 
Evangelists remains firm and all attempts remove are false 
hold, the contrary, that the four Evangelists all testify 
one and the same simple truth and that there exists among them 
contradiction. more have examined, the more has our 
conviction been strengthened, that the testimony John, fairly 
interpreted, here well elsewhere, not only supplementary 
to, but confirmatory of, that Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
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ARTICLE 
THE AUTHORITY GOD. 


Rev. James Ward, Abington, Mass. 


most exciting questions that are ever contested man- 
kind, have respect the rights individuals communities. 
lawsuits arise between neighbors,—if feuds between families 
wars between nations, they are, generally, but conflicts for hu- 
man rights. The numberless pulitical partizans and orators that 
aim guide popular opinion, the itinerating that swarm 
almost every town and village, and even the mobs which break 
out our cities recklessly wasting property and life, are all 
contending for the rights the people some their va- 
ried relations,—the rights the poor, the rights the 
rights the debtor, the rights the creditor—the rights the 
native born, the rights the foreigner—the rights the mas- 
ter, the rights the slave. the midst the smoke and dust 
this contention for human rights, the rights God have been 
most unreasonably overlooked disregarded. may not there- 
fore amiss bring his rights little more prominently before 
the public eye. 

Among the important rights which God claims himself, and 
which reason and Scripture abundantly accord him, the funda- 
mental right generally expressed the word “authority.” 
treating upon this right the first question that arises is, what 
meant the phrase “the authority Unquestionably 
this phrase often employed without any clear and bounded idea 
its meaning. shadowy conception something connected 
with the character and government God floats the mind, 
but the thought assumes, the mind’s eye, distinct form 
shape. What then meant the phrase “the authority God?” 

this question may replied that the divine authority 
not the same thing the divine power the omnipotence God. 
The word authority is, common parlance, sometimes used in- 
terchangeably with the word power, when speak the au- 
thority power habit; and hence happens that the divine 
power often confounded the mind with the divine authority. 
But the two things are, and ought preserved, entirely dis- 
tinct from each other. beggar may have great physical power, 
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much more even than his king, but still have authority. 
God might have power even were divested all authority, 
His authority not then synonymous with his power. His power 
may used vindicate his authority and carry into effect, 
but not the same thing his authority. 

Nor ought authority confounded with influence moral 
power. being who possesses authority ought indeed have 
influence and generally will have it; still his influence may lost, 
least over many minds, while his authority over even these same 
minds, remains all its binding force. Superiority rank, talents 
property often secures extensive influence their possessors, 
without imparting them single iota authority. Andina 
town city sometimes happens that popular orator as- 
piring demagogue wields far more influence than all the civil au- 
thorities the place. Though they are vested with authority 
and with none, still could vastly more than they ex- 
cite quell riot. This illustration suggests the true meaning 
the word authority. is, the right govern the right 
make legal enactments and carry them into execution. The fa- 
ther family ‘holds authority over his household. has 
give rules his household and see them executed. The king 
emperor holds authority over his subjects. has right 
give them code laws and see carried into effect. 
God holds entire authority over all his moral creatures. hasa 
right rule the armies heaven above and among the inhabi- 
tants this lower world. This right gives him his dominion over 
the universe. him King kings and Lord lords. 
Divested would longer hold either subject throne. 

Authority always rests upon some basis. The inquiry then may 
raised, what the divine authority founded other words, 
what that gives God the right rule over his creatures? 
One being, considered simply being, has natural right 
command another being. There must something which 
one being exercise dominion over another. There must 
something which entitles God the throne and allegiance the 
universe. What it? what his right govern his crea- 
tures based 

reply this inquiry may said that the divine 
not based the fact that God the Creator his moral subjects. 
There are indeed certain rights which, under certain circumstances, 
flow from the relation that the Creator sustains the creature 
the former the thing formed. The builder house, for example, 
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doing, trenches none the rights his fellow-beings. 

The potter has right, under the same provision, put the ves- 

sel that his hands have moulded whatever use chooses. 

And the reason here obvious,—these inanimate objects have 
rights their own. The house, the vessel has rights which 
the builder, the potter can disregard. impossible the 
nature things injury these inanimate objects 
trampling any rights which they possess, for they are utterly 
incapable possessing rights. The case very different with 
rational, voluntary and sentient beings. the very commence- 
ment their existence they come into the possession rights,— 
(rights flowing from their constitutional 
other being may disregard and guiltless. right itself 
that all rational beings should seek the general good. admit 
once that this their duty, and their duty, then surely their 
privilege, their nght. And theiy right seek the general 
good, then one can guiltlessly contravene this right, throw 
obstacle their way they are moving forward their work 
benevolence. This right must held sacred every other 
being, held sacred the great Creator all. The rela- 
tion which sustains creatures their Creator cannot entitle 
him overlook this right and command them what would 
variance with the general good. And hence conclude 
that his authority his right command his creatures does not 
rest the fact that has created this point 
still further let suppose that Satan had power create rational 
and moral beings and that should create them and then claim the 
right requiring them hate God, and love and worship 
—that is, requiring them what would decided injury 
themselves and the universe. Could such claim sustained 
Would conceded for moment any being? 
Suppose man capable creating men like himself and that 
should it, and then give them code laws evidently con- 
flict with their own best good and the best good others, would 
his laws, such case, possess any binding force? his 
subjects, though created himself, obligated obey them? 
Would he, merely their creator, have right demand their 
obedience and enforce it? not, how can the mere fact that God 
has created moral beings the ground his authority? How 
can lay the foundation his right govern them according 
his own good creating voluntary agents has in- 
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deed supplied himself with moral subjects, and provided 
rials over which exercise authority; but the bare creative act 
cannot bind single creature his hand allegiance his 
ernment, support single pillar his throne. 

Nor the divine authority founded the fact that God the 
Benefactor his creatures. Benefactions when conferred for 
good end,—from feelings kindness the benefited out 
regard the well-being indeed demand retum 
gratitude and love. justly expected that the recipient favors 
will honor and love his benefactor. Still, however, laid 
der obligation obey. another because, forsooth, has done 
kindness even long series kindnesses. Nor has 
the right, simply the ground that has conferred many favors 
upon me, impose his commands and require reason 
and will bow his: Should ask any service hands 
might see fit render it, but should means feel that 
was entitled, merely the ground his having shown fa- 
thing which would wrong for do. not very 
infrequent for wicked men confer favors their fellow-men 
with the sole intention thereby securing influence over them, 
and then using them the promotion their own selfish and 
criminal purposes. But who would say that such cases the be- 
stowal favors engendered the right command? Parents, 
too, are the constant benefactors their children. Their offices 
kindness are fresh every hour and repeated every moment. 
Still the communication these varied and blessings 
gives the parent authority over his children. itself, never 
would sanction single requirement his. the requirement 
were wrong itself, favors conferred the parent, however 
numerous, however great, would give him the right enforce it. 
Such favors would indeed augment the guilt disobedient 
child that should wilfully disregard the reasonable commands 
his parent. But, all readily admit, they could confer the 
parent right impose unreasonable commands his children. 
Nor would they fact, unaccompanied other circumstances 
and relations, give him any more authority over his own children 
than over the children his neighbor, admitting that had ac- 
cumulated load favors them. might man kind 
feelings and prompt favors, but imbecile judgment, and, 
therefore, incompetent guide others aright. And would 
then, the ground that had shown them favors, entitled 
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command them when utterly unqualified for the task? the 
right command then based the relation benefactor? 
the divine authority built such foundation? God indeed 
the rich and liberal Benefactor his creatures. His favors are 
constantly dispensed with open and munificent hand. 
come down upon us, refreshing the morning showers, numer- 
ous the dewdrops eventide. And they may fearfully en- 
hance the guilt those who wickedly refuse obey his com- 
mands. But they put sceptre into his hand. They give him 
right sway one over the moral universe. That right built 
another foundation, and, with his present character, would 
his, all its perfection and all its strength, even had never 
conferred single favor single creature his power. Had 
all his creatures passed, the very first moment their cre- 
ation, into state entire and unchanging revolt, and then, 
just retribution, received ever since his hand only tide 
woe unmitigated unremitted, still his right rule 
them would, even then, complete now govern 
the most joyous seraph that basks the brightest light the 
eternal throne. 

what then the divine authority founded? Most evident- 
ly, the perfect character Jehovah,—on his attributes om- 
niscience, omnipotence and infinite love. These attributes 
character, namely, superior knowledge, benevolence and power, 
always, wherever they are found, confer authority their pos- 
sessors. And nothing but superiority knowledge, goodness 
and power can possibly confer the least authority any being. 
This must evident every mind from the very nature the 
case. does not create obligation. does not make one act 
nght and another wrong. Right and wrong exist the very na- 
ture things. And the law only points what right wrong. 
only makes known the path duty. Right and wrong would 
exist, even the supposition that there were law, God 
would still right for all rational beings act 
the principle love, and wrong act counter that principle. 
And every rational being who knew that principle would obli- 
gated regard all his conduct. Right and wrong, then, ex- 
isting the very nature things, and law being nothing more 
nor less than the finger that points them out, the light that makes 
them visible, see once what must the elements 
character. must possess the ability perceive 
the path duty, and the disposition make known others 
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whose capacity discovering less than his own. other 
words, must possess superior knowledge and goodness. And 
perfect lawgiver must, course, possess omniscience and infi- 
nite benevolence. attributes character qualify him 
hold the place universal lawgiver. Omniscience can never 
fail see the right and the wrong. matter how involved 
darkness and doubt case may appear when contemplated 
limited vision, the view Omniscience the right and the 
wrong the case must clearas noonday. far 
can done consistency with the ends benevolence, infi- 
nite love will always disposed point out the path duty, 
and put thread into the hand the ignorant guide their 
ing footsteps through this labyrinth darkness and doubt. And 
when the ignorant have once received the rule duty they are 
obligated follow it. comes from wisdom higher than their 
own. They can lean with more safety than their own 
understanding. points out them the right course conduct, 
and they are therefore just much obligated follow they 
are right. The law then infinite wisdom and love im- 
peratively binding all inferior orders being, and for this very 
reason, that the product superior and perfect intelligence 
and goodness. they are bound obey it, also infinite 
perfection has right give it. Omniscience will necessarily 
perceive the law the rule right action, and infinite love will 
prompt its enactment. And always right follow the 
promptings benevolence when guided perfect knowledge. 
right then for God give law his rational creatures. And 
right for him it, then has the right it, for 
every being necessarily possesses the right right. God 
holds then the right give laws his creatures,—a right found- 
the perfection his character, his infinite wisdom and 
love. And his omnipotence qualifies him execute the law. 
And always right that good law executed, and 
executed him who best qualified it. ought 
execute and alone. God then is, this ground, the proper 
executor his laws. 

This foundation authority abundantly recognized the 
various relations human society. The father family has 
the right give laws his household. But why? Evidently 
because supposed better qualified legislate for the little 
domestic community than any other one its members. 
taken for granted that has more knowledge than his children. 
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taken for granted that will more disposed than they 
give such rules only are adapted the general good the 
household. taken for granted that has more ability 
execute them well than any one else. And these grounds 
the right government vested him. But should any 
other member the family point out better course con- 
duct than the which had prescribed,—a course which the 
father and the other members the household saw better, 
—the father, though possessing the right make and exe- 
cute his own family rules, would still obligated him- 
self, and would the rest the household, take and pursue 
the better course. And should the father, such case, wilfully 
attempt enforce his own laws, that his parental au- 
thority would transformed into parental tyranny. would 
require those for whose best good was bound consult, 
what would not best that they should do. And, requiring 
them thus wrong, his authority would cease and with their 
obligation obey him. The same true civil governments. 
The legislative power supposed embody the congregated 
wisdom the nation. True indeed not always so, but 
ought always be. Those who make laws ought know bet- 
what laws would promote the best welfare the State than 
those for whom they are made. And they ought good men, 
—men disposed always enact such laws and only such the 
best good the people demands. These qualifications alone, 
namely, superior knowledge and goodness, give them moral 
right legislate for their fellow men; and those who not pos- 
sess these qualifications have moral right seat 
the halls legislation. they are there, they are out their 
proper place, and they ought remain home and yield their 


seats men superior intelligence and 


secure prompt and energetic execution the laws, the ex- 
ecutive power always the greatest the State. These exam- 
ples show what authority general and what the divine 
authority particular, based. rests superior knowledge, 
goodness and power. God omniscient, and therefore knows 
what laws all his creatures, ought, all cases, regulate their 
conduct. all benevolent, and will therefore impose such 
laws his subjects, and only such, will tend the highest 
good his kingdom. And has power execute his laws 
with promptness and vigor. then his capacity govern all 
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things in. the best possible manner,—it the perfection his 
affords the foundation his authority. 
dation that which being removed the superstructure falls. Now 
remove imagination the that God created men, and, his 
character remaining the same, would still have the right 
govern men and Remove the fact that has poured 
out his favors upon them, and, with his present character, his right 
rule them would still remain unimpaired. But remove his 
perfect character, divest him that,—suppose him impotent, 
becile, would then have right govern the 
Would not the reins drop once from his hands and 
the throne crumble beneath him and his authority all vanish into 
air? His right rule not then founded his creative act, 
not founded his benefactions his creatures, but his 
perfect character. this which lays the solid foundations 
his throne. this which puts into his hand the sceptre do- 
minion and gives him unquestionable right wave over 
the universe. 

then fact that the divine authority universal? Scarce- 
any one will doubt that extends over the entire physical cre- 
ation, embracing every object the natural world. the laws 
nature eternal, then, from the very necessity the 
case, the Creator matter must impress matter its appropri- 
ate laws. impossible conceive the matter 
without properties. And the properties matter are but another 
name for the laws matter. Necessity then seems laid 
upon God either impose laws matter not create 
sides, whatever laws were disposed give matter, 
could injury, cauld contravene none its rights, for 
has rights. And would not only disposed but compe- 
tent give such laws would tend the highest possible 
good all his sentient creatures. Who but could givea 
law perfect that attraction, simple its nature, and 
yet beneficently efficient its operation, binding with 
invisible chain the whole universe together, and then fasten- 
ing the base his own moveless throne? Who then 
can question his right rule the world Some may, 
indeed many complain the particular operation some 
his physical laws. But though the estimation such persons 
there may too much cold too much heat, too much rain 
too much sunshine, too much sickness too much poverty 
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suit their personal convenience, yet the general laws from which 
these supposed inconveniences result are seldom, perhaps never 
condemned. And the laws are good, then God does right 
giving them and has right give them; and all the evil 
their regular operation must taken and laid the heads 
those who refuse conform them. 

The divine authority extends too moral world embrac- 
ing its ample sweep every rational creature the universe. 


vile man that mourns, 
the rapt seraph that adores and 


indeed sometimes strangely imagined, that, wherever the 
authority God unacknowledged resisted, there impair- 
destroyed. But the denial right more vitiates an- 
nuls that right than the denial truth converts into falsehood. 
Did the refusal the man who denied the existence the moons 
Jupiter, look that planet through the telescope Galileo, 
lest perchance should see the moons with his own eyes and 
forced admit their existence, render their existence any the less 
afact? made void the mere denial its validity? 
title property annulled simply because has been dispu- 
ted? Andis then God’s right reign impaired because resist- 
ed? Must his title dominion surrendered wherever de- 
His right reign over province heart complete 
before revolt. title dominion perfect without 
within the pale the church. His authority unimpaired 
the regions darkness and despair the world light and 
glory. goes out from Zion, the mountain his holiness and 
takes unrelaxing hold every moral being the universe. 
wide immensity, high heaven, deep hell and lasting 
eternity. 

The evidence that the authority God thus universal may 
found every man’s bosom. judge the validity 
rights, just the character moral conduct,—by reason 
and conscience. has been shown that authority the right 
govern rests certain attributes character, superior know- 
ledge, goodness and power; and when these attributes have been 
proved belong any being, conscience reason just natu- 
rally accords him the right rule point out those infe- 
capacities the course right action, condemns bad and 
approves good actions. then interrogate 
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Delphian priestess but prophetess listen her 
safe responses. What sayest thou then, speak out thou arbiter 
right and wrong, not proper that God should hold the 
uncontrolled and universal dominion? not right that 
should give laws all his creatures. Does not know better 
than they what course they ought pursue order secure 
the highest amount possible good? liable mistake the 
tendency any law which may impose upon his subjects? 
Does not his omniscience enable him point out such rules 
action will invariably tend the best welfare the universe? 
And not perfect love, and disposed give such laws and 
only such are adapted compass the highest good his king- 
dom? not best then that should hold the office Uni- 
versal Lawgiver? condescending take the office and give 
laws creatures, and thus pour the light heaven the path 
duty, does not confer priceless blessing those who 
otherwise would see that path but darkly? And 
favor them have the path duty,—a path which taken 
will conduct perfect with beams light 
from the face Omniscience? And has not Omniscience the 
right shed this light the darkness created mind? if, 
when the way duty thus glowing with heavenly light, there 
those who refuse travel it, and who thus take course 
adapted injure themselves and others, and diminish the aggre- 
gate happiness the universe, shall not every voice cry out 
against them and demand their punishment? And who but 
niscience can decide what the punishment shall be? Who but 
can annex the best penalty the law? And who can exe- 
cute the law wisely, efficiently he? not best then; 
not right that should hold the reins empire? Say then, 
thou judge truth and right man, say, has not God 
the throne the universe? What now the response con- 
science these interrogations? you not hear, the depth 
your own bosom, her voice distinct and decided affirmation, 
Yes—yes—yes, has the undoubted right universal do- 
minion his the kingdom and the power and the glory forever.” 

But every right implies corresponding obligation and God 
has the right universal dominion then all intelligent creatures 
are obligated yield unhesitatingly his authority. There isa 
between yielding truth and evidence and yielding 
authority. the one case pursue specific course, because, 
the light reason, see clearly that course will con- 
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duce the general good. the other case perform act 
because God has commanded it. the principle 
faith God, and though our dim vision may not see how its per- 
formance issue good, yet fully believe that Omni- 
science does clearly see it, and therefore confidently for- 
ward the pathway obedience. was this readiness 
yield the divine childlike confidence God 
which led the patriarch take the wood and the knife and lay 
his beloved Isaac upon the altar burnt-sacrifice. fully be- 
lieved that God had power gather the ashes his son, 
mould them anew into body and breathe into the breath 
and that the promise would yet fulfilled, “in Jsaac shall 
thy seed was this which divested the prophet 
Daniel all fear despotic king’s commandment, and led him 
the place daily prayer, even though there was en- 
den unchained and hungry lions. knew that was 
always safer and better yield the authority God than the 
laws man. Give the church the present day unshaken 
disposition submit, all cases and under all circumstances, 
implicitly the divine authority, and you would clothe her with 
beauty, and arm her with power which would soon make her 
the admiration the world. She would hear her divine Master 
saying her, preach the gospel every creature,” and she 
would value sacrifices, stop obstacles, daunted 
dangers till the work was done, and she saw with her own eyes 
the heathen given Christ for inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts the earth for possession. And let the world large 
adopt the principle and the practice unhesitating submission 
the divine authority, and would soon cover the earth with the 
loveliness Eden and the joys paradise. The great majority 
mankind are, all they do,—and even the best men are 
considerable portion their conduct, influenced the decisions 
prejudice passion darkened understanding. They 
know very well what the law God demands, but then they 
somehow strangely imagine that their case and their pecu- 
liar situation will best for them disregard it. And they 
act accordingly, and then, when too late rectify the evil, ascer- 
tain, sometimes even this life, that their wisdom was but the 
height folly. not because God has left his commands 
covered with obscurity, that men generally pursue the ways 
evil. because they believe that their peculiar 
ces not best for them obey his commands. And they 
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disobey and thus introduce discord, disorder and woe into the 
world and scatter them far and wide around. Would they but 
always yield submissively the leadings divine wisdom, 
would but it, every jar the great system would cease, 
every discordant sound would hushed, every wheel the 
machinery the universe would turn regularly and beautifully 
its place, not only working out its results good but uttering, 
rolled, its sweet and thrilling note praise the great 
triver all, and should thus hear all around the fabled 
harmony the spheres, and witness all around scenes sur- 
passing fable, accomplished bliss.” not then the un- 
questionable duty every rational being act concert for 

And does not the man who resists the authority God con- 
tract amazing guilt? does irreparable injury himself. 
debases his character, lets overwhelming flood an- 
guish upon his heart. endowed with noble capacities 
angel’s employments and enjoyments, and participate arch- 
angel’s destiny. But resisting the authority God 
himself all that attractive and lovely his character, 
prostitutes base and unworthy purpose the noble powers 
his being, assumes the temper,—the iron purpose wrong, 
—he engages the work, contracts the depravity, and 
must share the doom archangel fallen. Nor this all. 
does injury his fellow men. Like Ishmael raises 
his hand against every man. arrays all his power and in- 
fluence against the best interests the universe. goes out 
into the world, not good, but trample the law love and 
the rights his fellow men, wound the reputation relatives 
and friends, set example noxious the extreme his in- 
feriors and equals and injure the well being all whom the 
fatal miasma his character conduct reaches. 
through life, marking his pathway wherever goes with tracks 
ruin, and scattering around him the seeds sin spring 
when gone and produce the bitter fruits temporal and 
eternal woe. The plague spot his heart and communi- 
cates the disease all who behold him. And were not for the 
remedial influences heaven the infection would spread till the 
whole created universe became one great should 
death. Nor even this all. 
pours contempt the Ruler the universe. resisting 


the divine authority and transgressing the divine law pro- 
claims allin the strong language action his firm convic- 
tion that the law God bad one, that the principles 
his administration are hurtful the well being creatures, 
and that the overthrow his government would afford good 
reasons for general jubilee. doing enters the very 
audience chamber God and with nerves iron and face 
triple brass, says Him before whom angels bow and arch- 
angels veil their faces, You are unworthy hold the throne, 
your law bespeaks ignorance malignity, your government 
unwisely and ruinously administered, give the sceptre, 
surrender the crown, not, will spread rebellion your 
empire and tear the diadem from your brow.” Such the ex- 
pressive and awful language resistance the divine authority. 
And this not the consummation depravity then where 

cannot close this Article without expression grateful 
feeling that Being perfectly qualified rule does hold the reins 
unlimited empire. The fact that perfect God reigns affords 
good grounds universal rejoicing. respect the govern- 
ment the universe only three suppositions are possible God 
must reign, some other being beings, there govern- 
ment. But would best have government? 
best lift off from the moral universe all the restraints law 
and permit every moral being act out, unbridled all the feel- 
ings his heart? best abolish all laws human 
and divine and leave all hearts the natural working every 
good and evil passion? would the consequence 
such universal emancipation mind from the restraints 
law? Would created mind rule itself? That question has been 
long since settled. Notwithstanding all the controlling influ- 
ences which the laws God and man throw around it, its con- 
stant tendency even now is, break loose from this control 
and follow recklessly the leadings passion. And were 
these restraints entirely removed and full license given through- 
out the universe the natural workings created mind and 
heart, what would the universe become but one broad Aceldama, 
field terror and anarchy and blood. Thanks, then, the 
great Universal Lawgiver that this not the scene everywhere 
presented the eye. 

Would then best that any other being than God should 
take the government upon his shoulders? Who would under- 
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take bear the burden? Who would presume, Phaeton like, 
drive the chariot the sun? Who, guide the comets 
through the complicated system revolving worlds? 
govern and keep harmony the still more complicated sys. 
tem the moral universe,—liable every flaming orb 
there is, its countless aberrations? But admitting that beings 
might found presumptuous enough undertake the work, (as 
know there would be, for all naturally love preéminence,) 
still who would willing entrust them with the 
Who there whom you would not shudder commit it? 
Would you give the dominion the arch-apostate? What! 
take the sceptre from the hands infinite mercy and love and 
transfer the hands perfect malignity and rage! The blood 
flows heavily upon the heart and curdles there the mere 
thought such change. The eye imagination runs 
ward the murky throne the infernal king, glances over his 
flaming dominions, and then passes upward and throughout crea- 
tion and beholds all under the dominion Satan, transformed 
intoa hell. you then entrust the government man? 
Why has been already tried and found incompetent govem 
even And having been proved unfaithful that which 
his own who shall commit him that which 
Would you then put the empire into the hands any 
the spirits heaven, even the highest arch-angel there? 
But could manage well the interests the universe? Could 
rule the world nature? Could give laws the world 
mind and heart, and see them wisely executed? And those 
laws were broken could contrive redemptive scheme? 
Why, give him the sceptre and evil would soon enter the system, 
and then following derange- 
ment and disaster treading the heels disaster,—till the 
whole train worlds, broken loose from law and dashing on- 
ward wild disorder, and with lightning speed, leaping length 
from the appointed track, became one universal wreck. 
whom then would you give the government? have ranged 
creation through and find hand competent wield the sceptre. 
gaze the appalling spectacle which the universe without 
ruler under the guidance any created mind presents, and 
are forced horror tum away from and look upwards 
for relief the great Creator; and see his character 
every conceivable attribute perfect Universal Ruler, and see 
too the reins government held calmly his hand, and then 


i, 
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look around and witness everywhere the beneficent results 
his wise and benevolent administration, our souls witha full gush 
rapturous emotion involuntarily Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice, let the multitude isles glad thereof.” 


ARTICLE 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL INFLUENCE ROMANISM. 


Dudleian Lecture delivered before the University Cambridge, May 14, 1845. Prof. 
Edwards Park, Andover Theological Seminary. 


WHEREFORE THEIR FRUITS SHALL KNOW 20. 


Tue character religious system may learned, first, from 
the relation its principles the standard reason and scrip- 
secondly, from its influence the soul man. The in- 
fluence system may ascertained examination either 
its inherent fitnesses its actual operations. confine 
our regard its inward tendencies may become 
our speculations not being verified facts. limit our 
view the consequences which have apparently flowed from it, 
may become empirical and mistake the appendages the 
system for the effects it. order certain that its real 
influence good evil, must combine in- 
quiry into its adaptations, with inquiry into its con- 
sequences; each these different views serving illustrate and 
complete the other. Our survey Romanism, for example, may 
too superficial, dwell the circumstances that have 
occurred its train, and pass the commentary which they re- 
ceive from the essential fitnesses the system. Its more skilful 
advocates will allow that its history stained with many dark 
scenes, but they affirm that although conjoined with certain evils 
accidents, has not been united with them appropriate de- 
that has happened allied with political des- 
potism, with the Feudal system, with the peculiar tastes the 
middle ages, and has been tinctured this manner with influ- 
ences which are far from being congenial with its own spirit. 
say reply, that the evils connected with Romanism have been 


prominent through many successive ages, many different 
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nations, for long time and with such marked uniformity, 
give evidence emanating from the very nature the system, 
rather than from its ephemeral position. Certainly may know 
tree its fruits, when have observed these fruits for many 
seasons, and various climes. all our inferences from 
the event the cause feel the more secure when analyze 
the cause itself, and find that intrinsically adapted 
work out the same things effects, which have been noticed 
its uniform adjuncts. may therefore justified at. 
tempting show, the present occasion, that the essential ten- 
dencies Romanism are injurious the mind and heart man. 

They are injurious the mind. Our Maker intended leave 
the evidences for religion such not only try the feelings, but 
also sharpen the intellect. designed invigorate the 
reason, well discipline the will, allowing arguments 
real weight exist favor what may proved the whole 
false, and opposition what may proved the 
whole true. But the Romish idea the infallibility the 
church is, itself and its results, variance with the nature 
moral reasoning, and encourages spirit dogmatism incompat- 
ible with due regard the evidence which exists for and 
against the truth. Catholic! theologians have assumed that 
their cardinal doctrines nothing can properly objected, and 
have deemed kind religious suicide call question any 


Many object the term Catholic applied the church Rome, be- 
cause the term expresses Christian virtue for which that church not dis- 
tinguished. Some refuse employ the word, because implies that the Ro- 
mish church differs from every other the fact its being visible corpora- 
tion, capable being extended over the whole world and including under one 
hierarchy all individuals all nations. There reason, said, why the 
Romish church should monopolize the designation, Catholic, more than the 
Anglican Church. indeed true that names are things, and that good 
name precious its influence but when usage has generally sanctioned 
the application this term the church Rome, appears hopeless at- 
There itself sufficient reason why those who believe 
three orders the clergy should assume the order 
distinguish themselves from such believe that all ordained ministers are 
bishops. The believers the parity the clergy might well assume the 
title—evangelical, order distinguish themselves from such exalt the 
diocesan bishop above the preachers the word. the work giving names 
sects were now commenced might invent more distinctive and 
expressive vocabulary than has yet been but cannot, this 
late day, make innovation upon the current phraseology without more labor 


than profit. Still the phraseology unfortunate. See Whateley the Errors 
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which essential the stability their They 
compare the evidences for their theology those for their person- 
existence and identity. They fear canvassing the proofs 
for essential dogma, they will lose their implicit faith it, and 
have therefore believed without asking for reason, have 
searched for arguments rather than for the truth. Their system 
appears have logical props instead logical grounds have 
been made first, and afterward confirmed reasonings which 
had influence its formation. They object untrammeled 
inquiry, because results diversities opinion, skepticism, 
pride intellect. These are indeed but they are avoid- 
able, are the worst incidental positive good, and withal are 
less feared than the inanity and deadness and corruption 
which come from unthinking reception human creed. 

Nor merely discountenancing the investigation first 
principles that Romanists have injured the tone the intellect. 
They have done the same checking the instinctive longings 
the soul for progress the science divine things. However 
some men may deride new says Dr. Owen, will not 
serve the will God his generation, who sees not beyond the 
line foregoing ages.” The spirit the Reformation that 
the principle the Romanists that hyper- 
conservatism. Their councils are supposed have 
established the faith the church; the decisions these coun- 
cils are deemed infallible, and private scholar has right 
impugn them. Now the human mind was not made thus 
stationary. wronged when forbidden examine and reject 
the errors past, especially dark ages. are but mock- 
ed, when are told that have powers for research, and may 


certainty which the church has the truth her tenets, imme- 
diate for she received her doctrines from the mouth Christ and his apostles, 
and they are indelibly stamped upon her conscience, or, Irenaeus says, upon 
her heart, the power the Divine Spirit. she were obliged ascertain 
her doctrines first means learned investigation, she would fall into the 
most absurd contradiction with her own self, and would annihilate herself; for, 
would the church that seeks for the ground her doctrines, she would 
presupposed exist, inasmuch she examines and the same time not 
exist, inasmuch she obliged first obtain existence, that learn the 
trath, which her proper being, the very thing which and which she is. 
She would seek for her own self, and this can done only insane man. 
She would resemble the man, who would first determine whether not had 
Symbolik, 378. 
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exert them, and may use the multiplied helps modern science 
the pursuit truth, still must not cross single boundary 
which the assembled bishops have prescribed; may on- 
ward freely, long are hemmed the canons and 
anathemas Nice and Chalcedon and Florence. impossi- 
ble proceed with our investigations proper spirit, when 
compelled end them precisely the same results which 
had been attained before began. The freshness and 
and vigor the soul fade away when repressed within any 
other limits than those truth for truth nature, and never 
slaves the mind which controls; but the restrictions men 
upon the progress thought are artificial, they keep the spirit 
ill ease and thus impede its healthy action. are indeed 
assured Romish divines, that the science theology may 
advanced tree may increase size and strength, the trunk 
and branches remaining the same, the leaves also and the fruit.! 
Nature, however, gives the growth the tree its own laws, 
and does not cramp with bandages iron; but Romanism 
minute its prescriptions intersect the lines advance- 
ment almost every point, and whatever expansion does 
not prevent leaves sickly and ill shapen. 

Equally injurious the mental powers the standard 
thought and feeling which held the Papal 
ligion enrobles the intellect making familiar with the eter- 
nal laws reason and conscience, but the votaries Rome ex- 
alt the traditions antiquity above our 
truth, and degrade the mind communion with The 
Bible, too, gives spring and vividness our intellectual nature. 
has not laid down its instructions the form condensed, 
methodical, inspired creed for would thus allay the inquisitive 
spirit, and repress intellectual enterprise. has scattered its 
wisdom along its pages with touching simplicity quick- 
the mind its search for still more that truth which the 
angels desire look into. But Romanism has done what the 
sacred penmen were too far sighted attempt. She has given 
creeds which claim inspired, and thus compressing 


Moehler’s Symbolik, animarum religio rationem 
corporum quae licet annorum processu numeros suos evolvant explicent, 
eadem tamen, quae erant, permanent. Multum interest inter pueritiae florem 
senectutis maturitatem: sed iidem tamen ipsi fiunt senes, qui fuerant ado- 
loscentes quamvis unius ejusdem hominis status habitusque mutetur, una 
nihilominus eademque natura, una eademque persona 
Lerins. 
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her doctrines into narrow compass, has saved her disciples from 
the invigorating toil study like that the Bereans. One 
her greatest sins against the intellect is, her elevating the digests 
her Councils into infallible standard truth. She has 
made them equal the Bible authority, and superior in-ease 
reference, systematic arrangement, precise definitions. 
Hence the New Testament its appropriate place her 
neither studied her clergymen the highest 
criterion truth, nor read her laymen their familiar guide. 
The dogmas the church are condensed into compends which 
have freshness vitality, and the apostles who are stimulat- 
ing the intellect, are superseded the fathers, whose words 
cannot say the inspired, ‘they are spirit, they are life.’ 
are bound speak with reverence the early Christian 
authors. owe them large debt, chiefly for their testimony 
matters fact, not much for their opinion matters 
doctrine. grateful them for reducing theology sys- 
tem. work might and would have been done well per- 
haps better moderns, but was done the ancients and 
were great and good divines, and their treatises, mutilated and 
forged some parts them have been, command our admiration. 
Still the fathers the church were but men, and were never 
fitly trained authorities for our faith. suffer great in- 
tellectual Joss when accommodate ourselves their illogical 
reasonings, their fantastic speculations, their half Jewish, half 
heathenish conceits. revere their Gnostic Platonic fancies 
vitiated taste and unreasonable Romanism has 
fostered love for the grotesque more than for the rational, 
conforming apocryphal scriptures and scholastic digests 
the fathers, rather than the teachings science the 
apostles. Some her theories are literally made per- 
verted applied the traditionary metaphrase 
few texts the Bible. Her divines have not consulted 
the Stagirite his purity, much the commentaries the 
schoolmen upon him; nor the real meaning the earlier 
fathers often the glosses made upon them Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus and Peter Lombard, which modern dis- 
coveries truth are sacrificed. men and not princi- 
itis acute rather than wise men, subtle more than profound 
whom dark ages nurtured and who kept the ages dark 
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these before whom are prostrate ourselves homage 
that enervates without truly humbling the spirit. 

low standard thought and feeling also presented the 
worship authorized Romanists. One hour direct inter. 
course with the Judge Heaven, more invigorating the 
mind than all their supplications the souls the dead. Yet 
easier for them commune with saints than with God, and 
therefore, instead refining their intellect praying the 
Spirit truth, they often waste their time calling St. An. 
thony and St. Nicholas, St. Xavier and St. Cecilia pray for 
them. They cherish indolence mind their circuitous 
method calling inferior saints implore the virgin Mary 
that she would beseech her Son intercede for them before the 
Father. Our intellectual good requires that pray directly 
Jehovah the name Christ. theory, Romanists 
guish between invocation and worship, and designate the hom- 
age which they pay departed spirits the word and 
that which they pay God the word Some them 
regard this distinction practice well theory; others 
not, but apply the same language those whom they invoke, 
which proper for him only whom they adore. They debilitate 
their higher faculties neglecting thoughtful converse with 
the Redeemer the world, and addressing praises 
her whom they call the mediatrix between the Mediator and 
Revering the Queen heaven when they ought 
adoring infinite spirit, they lose not only degree mental 
strength, but also that distinctive power faith which dispenses 
with the aid sight. Hence they require statues and pictures 
helps devotion, and thus enfeeble the intellect the means 
which they employ assist it. who created the soul knew 
well the danger sliding from the use statues the adora- 
tion them, and therefore forbad all resort these enervating 
expedients for easy worship. men now use the crucifix, 

there were Jews the time Hezekiah who employed the bra- 
zen image means facilitating their approaches Jehovah. 


The favorite mode representing the Saviour child the arms ofa 
beautiful virgin, exactly fitted the mother, more frequently than the 
child, the object invocation, and fascinate the eye with the graces 
human form more than expand the intellect exhibition divine ex- 
cellence. She familiarly addressed our the Queen the world 
grace,” the Mother and practically regarded, Romanists com- 
mon life, more kindly intent upon our welfare than the Almighty himself. 
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device the kind could more innocent; for this image 
had been once sanctioned heaven for moral purpose, and 
around clustered the recollections past deliverances. But 
was seized and broken pieces the prophet, and called Ne- 
hushtan for saw that the people would adore the memento 
him who claims supreme worship for himself alone, and they 
would form gross conceptions deity who accommoda- 
ted them through gross medium. often said that the 
church Rome free from idolatry, because she reveres not 
the image but the spirit which represents. Now there are three 
kinds outward idolatry. One the mere block 
stone plant; second the worship the true Jehovah 
emblematized some material third the worship 
spirit which not the true Jehovah and which bodied forth 
some visible shape. The first kind idolatry chargeable 
upon man that ever lived; for even the victim feticism 
prays tree, not mere wood, but instinct with life, and 
that life the object his homage. The second kind idola- 
atry form, though not substance. men worship the true 
God through idol, then course they are not revering false 
God. The chief evil this practice that leads the third 
idolatrous observance, that which its formal and 
essential characteristics the adoration being other than 
Jehovah. Many the Romanists are idolaters merely mode 
not spirit. The worship offered their Fenelon may have 
been, know, even purer than that offered our 
Leighton. But that some them are idolaters both formally and 
really, truth evident unwelcome. The God who 
often exhibited their popular literature, their pictorial rep- 
resentations, and the host, venal and partial and sen- 
suous being, fascinated with glittering ornaments, with vain pa- 
geantry. The statues which represent him are sometimes the 
identical figures which were carved for heathen divinities. Now 
improbable, that the image Jupiter and Hercules will 
fit expression the excellence which found only heaven. 
The fac-similes pictures designed give idea the pow- 
ers that ruled Olympus, cannot expected purify the 
Christian’s faith one who inquires, whom then will 
liken God, what likeness will compare unto him!? But 
even the canvass and the marble suggested false idea 
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Jehovah, still the use any material representation him 
prives the intellect discipline, which God intended es. 
sential its fullest development. There are some themes 
which may illustrated diagrams, but the divine attributes 
cannot worthily studied except spirit and truth. The 
attempt simplify them any more visible symbol than God 
love,” will bedim the mental vision much gratifies the 

corporeal. Where men can watk sight, they will not cultivate 
the principle trust him whom they have not seen. order 
become spiritual, they must the faith. 

not expected men who allow host interces- 
sors obscure their view the Holy One, and who use mate- 
rial representations even these interceding saints, that they 
will place high estimate the preaching the 
cordingly find that Romanism depresses the pulpit for the 
sake aggrandizing the ceremony the mass. some ages 
the church she has almost entirely discarded the sermon,! and 
sacrificed the instruction the mind impressions upon the 
sense. the prominence the pulpit which gives impulse 
general education, and the history Romanism shows that 
where preaching made secondary forms, the mental charac- 
ter both clergymen and laymen loses quickening influence. 

When Protestant enters the sanctuary, made thoughtful 
the words prayer and the reading the Scriptures; and 
are unable measure the degree mental improvement 
which receives from services thus adapted his understand- 
ing. Romanist not instructed the reiteration 
his stereotyped observances. hears the Bible read lan- 
guage which imparts him none its meaning, and some 
churches cannot even distinguish the words the scrip- 
tural lesson, for these are drowned the tumult the ringing 
bells and the pealing the organ, which are designed hon- 
the recital what would more truly honored, were 
simply made intelligible even audible. The rational Protes- 
tant instructed the sacraments Christianity. They were 
intended sermons the mind, and thereby the heart. 
But the genius Rome has transformed them from symbolical 
discourses into species necromancy. They are described 
operating not rational appeal, but kind talismanic in- 


See Father Paul Sarpi’s History the Council Trent, 169, Fol. 
Hist. Eccl. Lib. cap. 19. 
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fluence. Protestantism would sanctify men the truth which 
enlightens the intellect, but Romanism depends the mechan- 
ical working rites that supersede our own activity. Protes- 
tantism insists, first all, faith which man justi- 
fied, and faith involves vigorous exercise reason; but Ro- 
manism lays chief stress upon external ordinances which can 
renovate the soul without rational contemplation the truth 
addressed it. the supply thought will not exceed the 
demand, cannot look for mental exertion receiving sacra- 
ments which operate independently such exertion. their 
scriptural simplicity, baptism and the Lord’s supper are eloquent 
expounders great truths but recent author commends the 
Romish method administering baptism because envelops 
the originally simple act great abundance significant cere- 
monies,” and the most diversified symbols.”! This imagined 
excellence one our objections the Catholic ritual. That 
ritual burdens the truth, and covers with outward trappings. 
multiplies emblems, until the principle shadowed forth them 
vanishes into thin air. appeals the fancy, and the 
judgment uncultivated. form ocular worship which 
causes the mind linger the surface things, and holds 
back from profound meditation. arbitrary and artificial, and 
ceremonies which are not commended sober judgment can- 
not repeated the church without injury the intellect. 
They foster puerile habit thought, and taste for meretricious 
display. can see little more than unreasonable affectation 


See Moehler’s Symbolik, Sechste Auf. the Lord once cured 
the physical deafness man mixture spittle and dust, that mix- 
ture applied baptism likewise, for the purpose denoting the spiritual fact, 
that the organs the mind are now opened receive the mysteries the king- 
dom God. The burning candle denotes that now indeed the divine light from 
above has fallen into the mind, and the darkness sin changed into celes- 
tial brightness. The salt designates the wise man who freed from the foolish- 
ness this world. The anointing with oil designates the new priest, for 
every Christian priest the spiritual sense the word, who has entered 
into the inmost sanctuary and has renewed the most living communion with 
God Christ Jesus. The white garment denotes that the believer, washed 
pure the blood the Lamb, desires hereafter retain the innocence which 
lost the first Adam and regained the second. All these symbols are 
used for the sake expressing the most diversified methods, the one idea 
that complete, permanent change should take place man, and new, high- 
er, and continued existence should begin 276, this one 
idea far more perspicuously expressed when the ordinance left its origi- 
nal plainness, and not overladen with the fantastic devices idlers. 
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the attempts the Romish priest portray the nature 
office the quality, figure, and coloring his vestments. 
ruler the church; why does not wear crown upon his 
head? the enemy sin and the defender his people; 
why does not gird the sword emblem the sword 
the Spirit? Why does not present himself the altar 
arrayed the symbols that panoply which described the 
sixth chapter the Epistle the Ephesians? are there 
not twenty sacraments prescribed? There much reason for 
twenty sacraments for can see grounds for 
adopting the Romish ceremonies and omitting others which the 
fancy may invent, save the fact that the former have been estab- 
lished already. But they were established for temporary 
for local causes; and the same reason which first 
gested them, may now require change. The truth is, our 
religious observances ought express the reason their in- 
They ought chaste portraitures such 
can portrayed manly way. They are healthful 
the intellect when they are naturally appropriate the things 
which they signify. The pensive brow the preacher ought 
his mitre gold; his look kindness ought 
his sprinkling the people with holy his elaborated dis- 
courses are more significant than his kneeling before illumina- 
ted Bible; his earnest tones are expressive substitute for his 
making the sign the cross; and his freedom from artificial 
adornings should the tasteful memento that his life hid with 
Christ God. This Puritan, this rational system ec- 
clesiastical forms and obeys, improves enlightened 
intellect. The antiquity the Romish observances indeed 
argument their favor, but their antiquity often that the 
darkest ages, and sometimes that the letter merely, not the 
spirit. There was once reason for ceremonies which are still 
continued, after the excuse for them has ceased exist. Before 
the invention printing men were profited hieroglyphical 
signs, more than they can since books are become accessible 
all. But the Catholic worship complicated system hie- 
roglyphics, and they are more numerous now than they were 


the same principle that matrimony and ordination are sacraments, may 
the reading the Bible, the giving alms, prayer, the dedication churches, 
civil oaths, the coronation kings, and indeed all the more important acts 
our life considered Nitzsch’s Prot. Beant. der Symbolik 
Dr. Moehler’s, 186, 187. 
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when circumstances partly justified them. There was 
propriety using the Latin tongue the services the Roman 
Church. was vernacular with those who heard it; therefore 
was employed prayer. this day nota living language 
the reason for its use has vanished the use itself retained 
opposition the principle which first recommended it. The ori- 
ginal custom was pray the Roman tongue, but not the ori- 
ginal custom pray words which had ceased understood 
not the original and apostolic custom use the Latin language 
America not the primitive custom use dead language either 
America Rome.! The form the ancient practice, now 
preserved, subversive its ancient for the principle 
the early church was, that better speak five words with the 
understanding, than ten thousand words unknown 
There the same objection the whole structure the Ro- 
mish theology. capricious and irrational, adhering the let- 
ter certain antique standards and rejecting the meaning 
them. encourages arbitrary method investigation its 
tenacity circumstances and disregard the substance things. 
great authority the metropolitan church Rome. 
There was time when that church deserved peculiar defer- 
ence, for was the scene apostolic and the very indi- 
viduals who had been addressed words inspiration, still sur- 
vived that ancient city, they would still merit our homage. 
But the circumstances which gave first standard character 
their church, have long since disappeared. What was begun with 
valid reason, continued without one; and the claims that 
ecclesiastical body have become the more exorbitant, the right- 
fulness them has diminished. There day 
tion was the most important means learning the truth. The 
Gospels were not published, and the only attainable knowledge 
them was gleaned from those who had listened the 
earliest preachers. Time enough had not then elapsed allow 
confusing corrupting changes the traditionary accounts 


not pretended that the Romanists allege arguments for their use 
the Latin language worship beside the antiquity the but this the 
real and original reason for which the custom retained, and the other argu- 
ments its defence seem devised secondary supports that which 
would continued without them. 


like manner the witholding the Bible from the laity often justified 
because was the early custom; but the invention printing has made the 
spirit the modern practice entirely different from that the ancient. 
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our Saviour. These accounts were the New Testament, written 
the hearts men. But now, what was once tradition be- 
come Scripture the oral instructions the first teachers are 
transferred the written page. Our appeal the recorded 
pels the same substance with the primitive appeal the 
remembered narratives reference the authority in- 
spired men. But the Romanists adhere tradition, were 
pure the nineteenth century was the first; the 
testimony the early churches were ancient the record 
the apostles themselves that which was needful certain 
circumstances were needed when the circumstances are essen- 
tially diverse. The original arguments for such antiquated 
mas having lost their force, new arguments are invented, and 
know that all reasonings which are sought out and pressed into 
our service from afar, tend impair the spirit candor. The 
theology Rome, symmetrical and artfully compacted is, 
yet constrained, and requires such fantastical explanations, 
make the mind its students disingenuous. Even its 
golden rule,” laid down Vincent Lerins, one which 
cannot obeyed without violence the judgment. sets 
the standard truth ubique, quod semper, quod omni- 
bus creditum est. therefore obliges inquirer for the right 
faith reconcile the creed the bishops any one age na- 
tion, with that the same functionaries every other. But this 
cannot done without tortuous and inept construction words. 
The clergy two nations agree every item their belief; 
for they have their national peculiarities. The theologians 
two ages are precisely alike the shading their faith; for 
every age has its own spirit. Nay, could ascertain the ex- 
act meaning attached independent men the same terms, 
should perceive that two thinking divines, the world over, have 
adopted all points the same views truth. When the light 
shines, the rays will fall differently upon the retina men dif- 
ferent positions and the only way which all eyes can made 
see alike is, leave them total darkness where they may 
agree seeing nothing all. There standard truth; but 
the attempt discover among the writings the church- 
fathers and schoolmen, attempt coérce them into sys- 
tem which they never all particulars believed. at- 
tempt create their writings what never existed there. 
leads process special pleading, that vitiates the sensibilities 
for the truth. may exercise subtlety like that the doctors 
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the Sorbonne, but does not train the mind enlarged 
Christian philosophy. acquire love for the truth seek- 
ing the standards which God has written for us, the vol- 
umes nature and grace; but imbibe spirit, 
endeavoring theological creed from materials which 
can fitted into their desired position only distorting them. 
These tendencies Romanism are illustrated fact. de- 
ference for truth such, does not characterize the Romish lite- 
rature. Even the writings Klee and Wiseman are 
distinguished for ingenuity rather than fairness. The Tridentine 
fathers displayed far less disposition ability decide for 
themselves what truth, than cunning transporting from 
the Quirinal palace the decisions which the Pope had made for 
them, and securing majority votes for the decrees thus 
clandestinely prepared, although ostensibly The themes 
with which Catholic authors are most intimate are inferior 
worth. They are the endless genealogies bishops, the fables 
the apostolical succession, the niceties the schoolmen, themes 
external interest—seldom inward dignity. was the di- 


difficult mention any modern theological work more ingeniously fit- 
ted produce impression which, the whole, incorrect, than Moehler’s 
Symbolik, translation which has been published England, and also 
lished this country. See Bib Sac. Vol. 554, 555. sophistry consists, first, 
concealing the most obnoxious phases the Catholic doctrine secondly, 
the undue prominence which gives such truths have been defended 
Romanists against the ill-judged attacks Protestants thirdly, its appeal 
the writings individual Protestants with the same freedom publicly au- 
thorized Confessions Faith, the works Calvin and Melancthon were our 
Symbolical books fourthly, quoting the impassioned and extravagant remarks 
Protestant controversialists, without attempting modify those remarks 
reference the circumstances the idicsyncracies the men who uttered 
them ;—a course treatment which the writings Martin Luther, for example, 
are peculiarly ill-fitted toendure and fifthly, tacitly that the creeds 
and standard treatises Protestants are authoritative, those the Ro- 
manists that the Augsburg Confessions are completely and un- 
exceptionably expressive the private opinions Lutherans Calvinists, 
the Tridentine Catechism the Bull are indicative the universal 
Catholic faith. Protestants, allowing they the right individual judg- 
ment, are not bound dewn their symbolical books, Romanists are 
theirs. The faith Catholics their Councils; our faith the Bible. 


The disregard truth, the sacrifice principle expediency, the dishon- 
orable, not say dishonest, methods conducting theological discussion, 
which were sanctioned the Tridentine Council, are well illustrated Fa- 
ther Paul Sarpi’s History that Council, pp. 215, 346, 365, 621, 684, 
815, al. Fol. ed. 
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vine commendation Aaron, know that can speak well 
but the Romish priest required from the nature his office 
chant well, and religious martinet, rather than compre- 
hensive reasoner. Where little demanded the 
the people, what can expected from the people them. 
selves? 

have wish deny that many illustrious names are 
rolled among the scholars the Catholic church. The human 
mind will rouse itself into action despite all the seda- 
tives that are applied it. Nor would intimate that 
manism devoid all tendencies quicken the intellect; for 
not tissue unmingled error, and the truth which 
like truth everywhere, renovating power. yield high 
praise many the Benedictine and Augustinian monks; 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists. But when reflect the lei- 
sure, the retirement, the wealth and the vast multitude the 
Romish clergy, ask why are there few accomplished scho- 
lars among the hosts who ought have been our intellectual 
nefactors. There must some radical fault the system which 
has reared from its millions preachers small number like 
the French Triumvirate, and from its cloistered students few 
philosophers like Malebranche, Campanella and Des Cartes; 
and these few, large proportion who groaned being bur- 
dened” under the faith which had been imposed upon them. 
admit that Romanism encourages spirit inquisitiveness 
into the history the past; but why has trained more his- 
torians like Pin and Jahn and Dollinger, and why has its his- 
torical curiosity been far controlled its sectarian interests? 
commend the Romish priesthood, that they kept the records 
ancient wisdom during the middle but was not charac- 
teristic them keep these records themselves rather than 
disseminate them among the praise them that they 
have fostered taste for the fine arts; their theology more in- 
debted Raphael and Michael Angelo than all their Hugs and 
van Esses. But does not the taste that nurtured Roman- 
ism painting, music and architecture, favor gaudiness or- 
nament, overlading beauties? further concede, that 
rare talent for controlling the popular mind nourished the 
distinction orders and offices the Catholic hierarchy its 
leisure also, its facility transmitting principles finesse 
from one generation its priests another, and again the 
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very fact that has established character for sagacious diplo- 
macy, and this character retained from age age, pre- 
scriptive right. Woolsey, Fleury, Retz, Richelieu, Ximenes 
and Mendoza learned many lessons cunning from their mother 
church. But the powers and inclinations for intrigue need not 
fostered institution. The very circumstance that the 
Romish clergy will gain artifice what they lose argument, 
gives intimation the peculiar intellectual spirit their sys- 
tem. But the most impressive commentary its influence 
seen the fact that learning revived when the Reformation be- 
gan; that the mother church Rome has trained for the last 
three hundred years smaller number original thinkers than 
have arisen from the Protestant churches, all 
which united are minority when compared with the Papal. 
Why the present day are Lucerne, Freiburg and Uri much 
less enlightened than Basle and and Geneva? Why 
Spain much more degraded than Holland, Portugal than Den- 
mark, Ireland than Scotland? Why are the Austrian clergy 
far inferior the Prussian, the Bavarian the Saxon, the French 
tothe English? Why have the universities under the Papal sys- 
tem much less scientific enterprise, those under the 
The fundamental reason the inward tenden- 
cies Romanism are encourage the swinging censers more 
than the contemplation truth, the adherence authority more 
than principle, systems for which there was once apology 
more than those which now vivify the intellect. Romanism 
contrived save men the trouble thinking for them- 
selves. adopts the principle vicarious reasoning, well 
vicarious virtue. does not harmonize with the natural laws 
evidence bends them into conformity with itself and thus 
makes the very science theology sectarian. does not look 
outward and upward for light, but searches into its own history 
for justification, and seeks the living chiefly among the dead. 

feeling elicited thought, must presume that the- 
ological system which unfavorable the intellect will also 
injurious the heart. The doctrines Romanism become, often, 
morally injurious means their peculiar tendency 
verted. Many them involve much nicety distinction, that 
they cannot safely stated without being critically explained. 
But the whole system Romanism averse explanation. 
needs preéminent degree the discussions the pulpit, but 
gives little time for those instructive addresses without which its 
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dogmas will misunderstood. teaches the intellect 
and beguiles the fancy with such gorgeousness rites, 

that the people will often imbibe pernicious ideas even the 
truths which unfolds. Its appeals the imagination are 
striking, and the judgment feeble, that men will form such 
notions are most agreeable their vitiated tastes. When 
bowed down under thought his sinfulness, and 
therefore simply commanded eat meat for month, will 
not understand the nature faith, and will misunderstand the 
ture Christian works. There danger, promising stricken 
penitent that, will give alins the church, may have 
dispensation from rehearsing the prayers which had been requir. 
him penance. will thus regard prayer evil, 
and simony virtue. There must danger, exposing the 
relics saints the true cross the gaze men, who are 
not cautiously guarded against the deification that which 
overawes their sensibilities. There great danger, employing 
more religious machinery than often and fully, its 
ing and its nature, explained the people. Romanism makes 
shipwreck the faith, because she has much more sail than 
ballast. 

There is, for example, some truth the doctrine satisfac- 
tions for sin, laid down few standard treatises the Ca- 
tholic The doctrine is, that certain temporal evils ensue 
from moral delinquency, and that these evils may removed 
least mitigated certain penitential acts. These acts are 
termed satisfactions, and may, whenever the punitive evils can 
prevented without them, dispensed with the church. 
These dispensations are called indulgences; and indulgences 
from one form penance, may sometimes procured sub- 
mitting different form it. But there reason fear, that 
men who have made satisfaction for the temporal penalties the 
law, will consider themselves having satisfied its eternal de- 
mands. their sins are cancelled for this life, they will presume 
the life come. they can obtain dispensation from one 
species the endurance another, they will endure 
the loss money equivalent some physical torture and 
their willingness part with their silver will regarded the 
proof their contrition; and their contrition, the means 


See Catech. decreto Concil. Trident. pp. 343, 347, 352; Sym- 
Wiseman’s Lectures the Principal Doctrines and Practices 
the Catholic church, pp. 35, 68, 69. 
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their deliverance from punishment here below; and this their 
temporal deliverance, pledge their never ending bless- 
edness. Thus the whole scheme penances and satisfactions 
tends abuse. may explained comparatively inno- 
cuous; but very seldom thus explained the clergy, still 
more seldom thus understood the laity; and the history 
shows, that encourages spiritual commerce, barter 
the things heaven, and converts the spirit the Gospel into 
gross speculation the shambles.! 

Romanism becomes injurious the moral feelings the 
mystical working its machinery. discriminating re- 
mark Schleiermacher, that Protestantism makes the relation 
individual the church dependent his relation Christ, 
but Catholicism makes his relation Christ dependent his 
relation the has said, Where the church: 
is, there also the Spirit God; and where the Spirit God. 
is, there the church and all grace.” Now the 
insist the last clause this sentence, true independently 
the other; the Romanists insist the first clause true, even 
when they deny the second. The most accomplished Catholic 
Symbolist times avows, Our doctrine that the visi- 
ble church comes first, then comes the invisible; the former 
the origin the latter. The Protestants say, the other hand, 


The expression that the doctrines the Church Rome are peculiarly li- 
able misunderstood, far milder than the truth will justify. Her dog- 
mas are commonly taught far more objectionabie form, than that which 
her standards express them. The people not pervert the instruc- 
tions addressed them, when they believe that the Virgin Mary has divine at- 
tributes, that penances this life will supply the place punishment the 
life come that indulgences are legitimate article traffic, Roman- 
ism, taught the Council Trent, leads abuses taught the ma- 
jority its priests, abused. may said indeed that the system the 
Tridentine fathers not and never has been the Catholicism generally preva- 
lent inthe Papal church. Dangerous that system is, far better than the 
theology with which the laymen Italy, Austria, Spain and France have been 
contaminated. For exposition Romanism is, distinction from Ro- 
William Palmer, A., Worcester College, Oxford. The sophistry 
Catholic theologians often manifested confining the attention their sys- 
tem, cautiously expressed their most ingenious symbols, and hiding from 
their readers the system, commonly taught and believed. there- 
fore necessary show that, its most plausible form, their theology exerts 
deleterious influence. 


Glaubenslehre, 24. Aufl. Adv. Haer. Lib. 
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that the visible church comes from the invisible, and the latter 
the ground the According the Romish doctrine, 
there can Christian goodness save that which derived 
from membership ecclesiastical body and the first duty 
men is, not what they ought be, but connect 
selves with the church and then, nor till then, will they receive 
power doing what their conscience assures them binding 
present. Here collision between the ecclesiastical ethics 
and those the moral faculty and the vigor that faculty 
paired when its demand for inward goodness postponed the 
claims mystical institution. The Tridentine fathers assert 
that man renewed the baptismal water,? and hence, 
ing the biblical arrangement precepts, they enjoin men tobe 
baptized and repent. Our feeling moral responsibility must 
weakened when are turned away from meditation spiri- 
tual duty, and directed appear before font, where are 
immediate exercise our free will. Conscience receives its 
most healthy stimulus from the mandate, Work out your own 
salvation,” and made inert the proposal, that become the 
passive recipients change wrought the manipulations 
the priest. The pressure immediate obligation perform our 
duty, also relieved the Romish doctrine the Lord’s Sup- 
per. That doctrine does not require bring our feelings now 
into harmony with the divine, but make use sacramental 
charm from which will ensue mysterious new life. calls 
not first live, and then eat the sacred emblem; but first 
receive the wafer, and then raised from the dead its 
miraculous energy. wise method this, however, securing 
the active virtue Christian. must summoned walk 
the right way, not merely the way that way summoned 
the very thing which itself imitation Jehovah, not 
merely perform the means doing that thing; summoned 
reduce our own wills into state unison with spiritual law, 


Moehler see Nitzsch’s Protestantische Beantwortung der Dr. 
Moehler’s, 233. 


Per baptismum Christum induentes nova prorsus illo efficimur creatura, 
plenam integram peccatorum omnium remissionem consequentes. 
cil. Trid. Sess. apposite definitur, baptismum esse sacramentum 
regenerationis per aquam verbo natura enim Adam filii irae nascimur, 
per baptismum vero Christo filii misericordiae renascimur. Catech. Rom. 
2,5. See also Catech. Rom. and 50. 
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while God worketh within choose that which demand- 
eth us; summoned rational work, rational motives, and 
rational not use amulet which evil may 
spirited from our hearts, and virtue diffused through 
them. great complaint the Reformers against the Catho- 
lic system was, that does not represent religion resulting 
from profound thought much from sensuous impression that 
does not, like the Gospel, work from within outward, but from 
without that represents sacrament communicat- 
ing, rather than presupposing, fitness receive it; opus 
operatum itself, and dispensing with the opus the 
true, the Council Trent insist, that partaker 
the divine ordinances shall not interpose obstacle their 
efficient the forbidden obstacle, however, not sin 
such, not sin the general, but particular species 
against the church,—and this the sin unto death.2 Even Bel- 
larmine, who demands such receive the sacraments certain 


Melanchthon says, his Apology, Art. Hic damnamus totum populum 
doctorum, qui docent, quod sacramenta obiicem 
conferant gratiam opere operato sine bono motu utentis. Haec simpliciter 
opinio est, quod per ceremoniam iustificemur sine bono motu 

quis dixerit, sacramenta novae legis non continere gratiam, quam signi- 
aut gratiam non ponentibus non conferre, anathema 
sit. quis dixerit, non dari gratiam per huius modi sacramenta semper 
omnibus, quantum est parte Dei, etiamsi rite suscipiant, sed aliquando 
aliquibns, anathema sit. quis dixerit, per ipsa novae legis sacramenta 
opere operato non conferri gratiam, sed solam fidem divinae promissionis 
gratiam consequendam sufficere, anathema sit. Sess. VII. Can. 
these canons evident that positive excellence, but only negative state 
the person receiving The phrase opus operatum, 
used reference sacrament, denotes, according Bellarmine, that the 
sacramental grace conferred ipsius actionis sacramentalis Deo 
institutae, non merito agentis vel and thus excludes the 
idea requiring positive Christian virtue from either the individual adminis- 
tering the individual receiving sacrament; See Guerike’s Symbolik, 54. 
From the administrator simply required, that have intentionem saltem 
faciendi, quod facit ecclesia Conc. Sess. Can. and from the reci- 
pient also barely required that have the intention receiving what the 
church imparts. performing the rite baptism would appear absurd 
demand the recipient, that exercise Christian grace antecedently his 
being made Christian the this would demand for the effect be- 
fore the cause, the fruits regeneration before regeneration itself. See 
Nitzsch’s Prot. Beant. der Dr. Moehler’s, 159, Lec- 
tures the principal Doctrines and Practices the Catholic Church, Vol. 
pp. 63, 64. 
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kind faith and sorrow for sin, does not yet venture require 
that distinctive grace which constitutes the Christian life. 
simply insists preparative for this grace. teaches, 
may borrow one his illustrations, that the wood burn- 
must first dried, and thus fitted for combustion, that the 
fire may its own energy consume the wood; like manner 
must the soul chastised state recipiency for grace, 
before the sacrament can exert its transforming This 
state recipiency altogether distinct from one holiness, be- 
ing freedom from that specific obduracy which manifested 
disrespect for the ordinances the church, and not 
freedom from that generic sinfulness which the ruin the 
soul. Nothing but evil ensues, however, from lightening 
the burden duty ask for merely negative excellence, 
merely ecclesiastical virtue. The heart will influenced 
the standard with which required conform, and when 
our Saviour bids perfect our Father heaven 
perfect, holds criterion which tends elevate the cha- 
and men not really attain perfection, they may with 
heaven’s aid reach higher degree improvement than they 
had aimed lower mark. not the experience every 
day, that when outward observance deemed the prelimina- 
inward goodness, and holy motive not insisted asa 
prerequisite for the service God, then the feelings are debased 
ignoble standard, and religion becomes bodily exercise 
that profiteth little? baptism regeneration, then evidence 
exists that any the apostles, except one, were ever regenerat- 
ed; and even that one felt thankful that had never performed 
this renovating miracle Corinth, except upon Crispus and Gai- 
and the household had been useful re- 
gard the sacrament indispensable grace, would 


ligna comburenda primum exsiccarentur ligna, deinde excuteretur 
ignis silice, tum applicaretur ignis ligno, sic tandem fieret 
diceret, causam combustionis esse siccitatem, aut excussionem 
ignis silice, aut applicationem ignis ligna, sed solum ignem, causam 
primariam, solis calorem seu causam instrumentalem. 
That the faith and penitence which Bellarmine requires are not 
further evident from his remark, that they “solum tollunt obstacula, quae 
impedirent, sacramenta suam efficaciam exercere possent, unde pueris, 
non requiritur dispositio, sine his rebus fit 

Cor. 14, 16. 


Quasi alveus, the Tridentine Fathers express themselves. 
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the failure administer have been pronounced inspired 
man fitting cause gratitude submission? the 
Lord’s Supper have been instituted our Saviour infor- 
mal method, and left with few rules for its observance, 
had looked upon magical ceremony, claiming prece- 
dence the silent graces the heart 

The Romanists affirm that their view the eucharist enlivens 
the believer, while ours cold. There warmth their doc- 
but animal warmth. The mystery startles the natural 
sensibilities, more than edifies the spirit. more than they, 
may cheered the Real Presence, not indeed material 
nature, but unseen friend who ever with the break- 
ing the bread. more than they may animated bya 
transubstantiation, not indeed gross and repulsive change the 
fruit the vine into literal blood but the ennobling transference 
the virtues Jesus our souls. subjective transub- 
stantiation, and therefore refines the spirit which made sensu- 
ous objective one. 

But nowhere the mystical agency Romanism injurious 
its reference the ministers the gospel. affects their 
personal qualifications. The Protestant regards them teachers, 
and therefore requires them possess and exhibit worth 
character. The Romanist regards them Priests rather than 
instructors, and assigns them, their principal duty, the offer- 
ing vicarious sacrifice. which they perform 
the altar demand but little moral and what 
not demanded us, seldom furnish gratuity. But more 
the qualifications which they receive for their chief, that is, their 
sacramental duties, are not much personal official. Their 
whole doctrine the priesthood abstracts the officer from the 
man. The grace bestowed upon the clergyman, said the 
schoolmen gratis facta, but not gratum faciens. 
electric influence from another’s hands that receives his sacer- 
dotal virtues. Better were for him, they were obtained 
only prolonged discipline his own heart. There com- 
mitted him jurisdiction over the body Christ, but there 
required him mere intention fulfil the design the church 
communicating the mysterious elements. This intention 
not moral but simply ecclesiastical one. not pur- 
pose give the real body and spirit Jesus the layman, then 
the sacrament Like the mesmeric performer, may 


Trident. Sess. Can. 11. Catech. Rom. 25. 
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refuse will, and the mysterious change does not take 
there were certain defects the laying hands, then his 
ordination was not valid; did not receive the imagined 
siastical virtue, nor did ever become true priest, even although 
may have been inwardly consecrated the chief Shepherd 
our souls. know that uncertain whether Archbishop 
Tillotson were ever baptized all; whether were ever or- 
dained deacon, and whether his ordination priest were ca- 
nonical. appears have been instrument good the 
church; but whether accomplish what seems have 
done, will depend great measure, according the Romanist, 
the question his receiving not receiving the requisite 
grace through the sacramental avenues. did receive it, 
then all his apparently good influence may have been really 
good. Ifhe did not receive it, then course could never 
have imparted it, could never have regenerated man the font, 
nor confirmed him the altar, nor revived him the eucharist. 
The same talents, the same learning, the same moral worth, the 
same weight character, which appear have been blessing 
the church, may have been, through mere formal inadver- 
tence, the means deluding thousands souls into false and 
fatal security. But can other than mischievous tenden- 
cy, represent the minister indebted for his influence the 
manual contact fellow creature, more than his own virtues, 
received communion with his bishop the heavens not 
his heart sluggish enough, even when the interests church 
depend upon his sanctity, and will not become still more sen- 
sual, when prizes his baptism with water above the baptism 
the Holy Ghost and fire? The spirit ministerial unfaith- 
fulness goeth not out save prayer and and who 
relies the magic ordination for his official excellence, will 
the less inclined purify his soul obeying the truth through 
the Spirit. its nature fitted exert good in- 
fluence, and the preacher his character fitted give em- 
phasis his sermon, may may not anticipate success 
The Romish doctrine is, that all depends upon his ecclesiastical 
relations that distorted truth, from one canonically ordained, will 
have better influence than well arranged truth from one whose 
anointing was not according the rubric; and even Protestant 
divine has recently sanctioned the idea that substance which 
little better than poison out the true church, becomes nutritious 
within it; and falsehood, though deadly unsanc- 
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tified places, becomes instructive when falls from the lips 
preacher apostolically Where then the motive for 
high religious culture one who may fulfil the duties his 
calling sacramental incantation, rather than wrestling with 
his own spirit? And when the ministry, which the heart 
the ecclesiastical body, becomes enfeebled through want mo- 
ral stimulus, what shall expect the extremities but languor 
and disease 

This another evil ensuing from the mechanical view 
church officers. Such view injures their public influence. 
They come regarded conduits gold iron, through 
which virtue flows, but into which does not penetrate, and 
laymen become the inert receivers good thus mysteriously 
and coldly conveyed them. they look their pas- 
tors with awe, but feel little sympathy with them brethren 
Christ. The fact that priest thought have magnetic pow- 
er, and that the people are dependent upon his will for their sal- 
vation, gives him degree spiritual authority that can safe- 
receive homage that appropriate only Jehovah. Earthly ru- 
lers bear sway over the present, but extends his dominion 
over the present and future. Monarchs can afflict the body, but 
has mysterious power destroy both soul and body hell. 
Therefore does emperor become vassal the confessor. 
The throne the Caesars courts the favor the Vatican. 
the Pope kings reign and princes decree justice, and almost the 


The excellent Mr. Melvill, his discourse Heb. speaks 
succession men who derive authority unbroken series from the first 
teachers the some whom may deficient and untaught, that 
(their) sermons exhibit wrong system doctrine some may administer 
the sacraments with hands which seem impure enough sully their sancti- 
and yet the ministrations them all may made useful the Saviour, 
superintending their appointments the universal bishop, and evangelizing, 
speak, his vast diocese through their behold the 
true followers Christ enabled find food pastures which seem barren, 
and water where the fountains are When everything seems against 
them, that carnal calculation, you would suppose the services the 
church stripped all efficacy, then, acting faith the head the minis- 
try, they are instructed and nourished, though the main the given lesson 
falsehood, and the proffered sustenance little better than poison.” Christ 
represented taking upon the office preacher, constrain 
even the tongue error speak instruction his These imitations 
Romanism are intermingled with remarks both rational and important, and 
thus are made the more deleterious the truths with which they are connected. 
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omnipotence God wielded the vanity and selfishness 
man. 

Romanism exerts unfavorable influence upon the heart 
the monotony its observances. all lands and all ages 
seeks preserve the same routine forms, and thus exhibit 
appearance unity. Wherever her children wander the 
earth, she aims cheer them with the identical words, well 
gestures, that have been hallowed their earliest associations, 
There something good this arrangement, but more evil. 
The heart man craves variety appeal. longs for 
ferent spirit the ceremonies observed hours gladness, from 
that which breathes through the forms for affliction. And one 
man require change for the varied circumstances his life, 
much more must the wants different men, and especially 
different nations, still more dissimilar ages, diversified. But 
Romanism approaches dying bed with the same pomp and over- 
awing authority with which dedicates cathedral. The Ca- 
tholic who expires with the blessing his priest marches for- 
ward meet the eternal One amid the illumination sacred 
candles, the glitter crucifix and costly vases, and with com- 
pany those who serve the altar, all them arrayed white 
garments like angels light, and escorting the anointed sufferer 
from the church militant, that which will prepare him for the 
church triumphant. The same spirit exact discipline and 
etiquette, diffuses itself through the nuptial rites and those for tak- 
ing the black veil. the expression the ceremony for one 
these occasions were appropriate, that very circumstance would 
render inappropriate for the other. 

only superficial view that the evil this undeviating 
formality can deemed unimportant. When the rites 
church cease congenial with the peculiar circumstances 
men, they cease inlets instruction. The fact that they 
are inflexible, makes them ostentatious. The fact that they 
are ostentatious, withdraws the mind them, and away from 
what they ought signify. The fact that forms are made more 
attractive than meditation, converts the spirit piety into love 
and when even the altar becomes scene parade, 
what must look for places inferior sanctity. Some ob- 
servances the church ought private. chills shocks 
degrades our sensibilities, make known the most sacred 
our feelings methods exposed the ribaldry coarse men. 
But when these observances are stereotyped, they become pub- 
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lic. They destroy the delicacy emotion that shrinks away from 
the world’s gaze, and check the spontaneous development 
religion that healthy longer than left its own impul- 
ses. The practice, for example, auricular confession itself 
innocent. Men ought confess their faults one another; but 
the prompting their own hearts, and manner accommo- 
dated their peculiar susceptibilities. When that which ought 
voluntary becomes exacted form when the layman, who 
bound confess his sins those who are sinned against, 
required divulge them priest,! and doomed penal in- 
fliction unless succumb this demand; when the confessor 
seated inquisitorial chair, and the story the penitent 
whispered through grate, kneeling posture, and before 
crowd strangers who are tremblingly waiting pass through 
the same ordeal, then that which was duty becomes ceremony 
attracts itself the confidence its performers regarded 
substitute for inward penitence transformed from gushing 
out warm feeling that cannot repressed, into cold and 
forced obedience and hence the confessional, one the 
appropriate sanctuaries piety, has been scene which 
blush repeat what have heard, but which not the half 
will made known, till all the dark things which have been 
whispered the ear closets shall revealed upon the house- 
tops.? 

The influence Romanism appears unfavorable the heart, 
its tendency separate religion from good morals. The es- 
sence morality consists such constitutional affections are 
amiable, and such external deportment harmony with 
them. The essence religion consists holy exercises the 
will, making all our emotions and external deeds subordinate 
the universal good. Religion, therefore, the life morals. 
can more safely separated from them, than the soul from 
the body. But Romanism undervalues morality distinct from 
religion, and thus gives false idea religion itself. repre- 
sents our obligations Heaven synonymous with our duties 
the and onr duties the church, synonymous with 
certain outward observances; and those observances, 


The Romish confession the not regarded them con- 
fession their fellow men, much God, who represented the 


The early Reformers denominated the confessional, 
rum. 
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proofs that love which the fulfilling the law. com. 
mends the use the rosary, make matter the 
ing justice. The kissing golden crucifix one its most 
honored ceremonies worship; and therefore seems com. 
paratively humble virtue, speak the truth. pilgrimage Je. 
rusalem esteemed more value than the performance one’s 
domestic duties, and crusader canonized when honest man 
forgotten. There are passages the discourses good 
men Massillon! and Bossuet, which tend divorce morality 
from piety, exalting the latter the ruins the former. 
from the writings Sanchez, Escobar, Molina and Lipsius, but 
even from the records the infallible councils, should led 
predict, that many Romanists would call certain frauds pions, 
and would therefore practise them, would keep faith with her. 
etics, would trust the goodness the end for the sanctifying 
the means; that priests would ostensibly perform miracles when 
the people were ignorant enough deluded, and would cease 
perform them when the laity were able detect such imposi- 
tion that cunning men who had succeeded their displays 
miraculous power, and had made certain sacrifices for the church, 
would admitted the calendar saints the ages dark- 
ness, but that promotions this sacred class would less fre- 
quent the days increasing light. All such things should 
predict the legitimate results but its tendencies 
are better developed history than prophecy. What sug- 
gested probable the very genius the system, found 
actual the narratives freebooters who have been careful 
say the apostles’ creed soon they have secured their 
prey; assassins who have made atonement for their profitable 
crimes enriching their priests; cathedrals erected, monaste- 
ries endowed, palaces adorned the expense in- 
nocent men who were plundered their treasures for the glory 
religion. The spirit mediaeval piety was too fearful de- 
gree the spirit robbery and falsehood and 
devotedness the church Ave Maria the lips and carnage 
the the records monks and nuns who have left 
their duties the world for the observance fasts 


See discourse Massillon giving his benediction the standards 
the regiment Catenat, and the comments made upon one its paragraphs 
Adam Smith his Theory Moral Sentiments, Part chap. If, and 
Frederic von his Discourse Frederic the Great, 
fore the Berlin Academy Sciences, 
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that conscience have found their most humiliating 
amples the perversion that faculty; complacence 
moral conduct when associated with ecclesiastical 
the immorality being the more stubborn because was 
religious, and the religion being made the more 
its sympathy with the natural selfishness the heart. 

often claimed, that our constitutional emotions;. 
Romanism peculiarly beneficial. said have favorable 
influence upon the principle fear. does this 
emotion, but not make harmonize with proper 
respect, with manly courage, with firmness resolve: 


awe view the priest who openeth and man 


who shutteth and man but this dread man pre- 
cludes that fear the Lord which the beginning wisdom. 
All his life long many Romanist held bondage the 
thought the enginery punishments, that may plied against 
him the church. Thus engendered craven spirit, 


posing him for the endurance ecclesiastical and political 
Thus also cherished dread suffering, more than 


God’s punitive inflictions more than his inward disapproval. 
The doctrine purgatory too, heavy burden upon the mind 
its believers. presses them down with the dread retri- 
bution from which the pitifulness great mercy” may 
not deliver even the penitent. The dying man, although con- 
trite and trustful heart, not cheered with the hope being this 
day with his Redeemer Paradise but long and tedious pro- 
cess purification awaits him after death, and too often must pro- 
fane his last hours with calculations the price paid for his 
ransom from suffering. Pervading the literature Rome there 
more effort intimidate men than cheer them. The spirit 
Thomas Kempis even, and Pascal, not exactly that 
adoption. They have asceticism that not found the gos- 
pel, all the breathings which are peace and good will such 
receive it. Many their imitators have less that love 
which casteth out fear, than that fear which suppresses love. 
They seem not have solved the enigma being sorrowful yet 


always rejoicing. Their sorrow too much thing itself;. 


and their cheerfulness too little attempered the penitence for 

sins forgiven. Their practical theology too mercantile, tinc- 

tured not enough with the scheme grace, too much with that 

penances and satisfactions. Instead representing wisdom’s 

ways pleasantness, often exacts the most sacred 
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duties punishments for sin. commands the Pater Noster 
repeated five times the day, not because the repetition 
cordial the soul, but because fitting penalty for past mis. 
deeds. Romanism hires perform holy acts promise 
indulgences and thus implies that such acts are their na- 
ture distasteful the soul him who submits them through 
fear something worse. says too much the mortifying 
self, and too little the fulness and freeness divine grace; 
says too much ecclesiastical discipline, and too little brother- 
hood with the Saviour; has imbibed too many influences from 
heathenism, and has incorporated with itself too many the Jew- 
ish peculiarities, breathe into the spirit that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding. hard religion bear, and its sub- 
jects lie under rather than live holds forth chilling 
doctrine concerning sins after baptism and man can heartily 
believe that doctrine, and the same time truly glad the 
spirit. Not but that they are often happy but one thing 
rejoice, and another, rejoice the Lord. Not but that are 
bound cherish what the apostle calls godly fear, but must 


Protestants are said contradict themselves calling the Romish system, 
one time, more austere than their another time, less so: see Wise- 
man’s Lectures, Vol. pp. 27, 28. But the two charges are mutually consis- 
tent for some relations Romanism too onerous and severe other re- 
lations, too easy. First, multiplies austerities which are not needed, which 
good; and may with justice denominated cruel, simply because 
inflicts upon its believers unnecessary hardships, imposes burdens which are 
not demanded the conscience, which not impart spiritual peace. Its 
numerous physical inflictions are, themselves, difficult borne and the 
more because they not relieve the necessities our moral 
testantism, the contrary, requires the performance such duties only 
are rational, and conducive the tranquillity well the sensitiveness 
the moral powers. easy system, because imposes upon nothing 
more than requisite for our spiritual good. Secondly, Romanism difficult 
its relations our constitution. Its pains and penalties are disagreeable 
The Protestant religion difficult its relations our depraved 
nature. Its duties are burdensome upon man not man, 
the other hand, Romanism comparatively pleasant man depraved being; 
for substitutes external performances for the moral submission which 
and the Protestant system, though hard our vitiated nature, easy 
our constitutional for demands only such exercises are con- 
genial with the principles the soul God originally made them. Just 
“the way the transgressor hard,” ultimately affects the human consti- 
tution, but easy, gratifies our depraved and the yoke 
Christ difficult borne man, viewed one whose heart fully set 
but not burdensome man, viewed one made for the put- 
pose wearing it, having constitution fitted for it, well fitted it. 


avoid excess natural fear; for perfect love casteth out all 
jnordinate dread there ill proportioned fear and that 
fear which exists without love, often one the most debasing 
passions our nature. 

cheerfully conceded the Romanists, that their system 
fosters, some respects, spirit reverence. Too often, how- 
ever, inspires veneration for some ancient relic more than for 
the genius man like Luther for the casula and holy oil more 
than for such piety that Huss Wickliffe. undue ve- 
neration for what subordinate, leads comparative disrespect 
what higher worth. The extravagant estimate which has 
been placed upon baptism, has part occasioned the levity with 
which the usage our mother tongue now treats the word Chris- 
the intimate association contraries that pro- 
duces the ludicrous, cannot expect that even ordinance truly 
noble will regarded such, when raised above its appropri- 
ate sphere, and described phrases incompatible with its nature. 
Neither can expect that the sublime mysteries our religion 
will revered they should be, when they are brought down 
from the region spirit into that sense. not venerate 
that which costs effort understand. Intellectual truths 
receive deeper homage than ocular representations. But the 
whole tendency Romanism lower the dignity the gos- 
pel, attempting make its principles easy entrance into the 
mind through the eye. allows the spirit controlled 
symbols, instead using them servants. The sight cross 
may fill the beholder with awe for time, but will lose its perma- 
nent influence unless preceded devout contemplation 
its meaning. Romanism, however, obtrudes this sign upon 
before have subdued our hearts toa feeling its import, 
holds out the tower the cathedral and the comers 
the streets, amid the tumults business and the moments 
mirth. The cruciform church does not perpetuate feeling 
veneration for the image, part which daily trampled under 
foot. Neither does the ceremony the Mass cause revere 
the principle involved the crucifixion, when that ceremony 
known part theatrical exhibition the scene that oc- 


similar remark may made reference the words priest, purgatory, 
etc. Centuries will not banish the real irreverence, which has been occasion- 
the attempt give these words more awful import than the truth will 
justify. See this subject well illustrated Whately’s Errors Romanism, 
pp. 
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Calvary. Some the priestly vestments are designed 
represent the garments worn our Saviour his last hours, 
The sacristy made resemble his tomb. the 
darkness that tomb may discern image made like unto 
the Son Man, lying corpse with the linen napkin about his 
head. Wax figures are employed many churches illustrate 
the occurrences Gethsemane. The darkness that covered the 
earth from the sixth hour the ninth, rudely imitated the 
Tenebrae the quaking the earth and the rending the 
rocks. Nay, there has sometimes been living imitation the 
punishment the cross, his burial, and rising again, 
and ascending toward the skies. even see many Catho- 
lic churches pictorial representations God himself; one person 
the Trinity painted aged man, another youth, 
third But where the limit this infatuated symbo- 
lism? cannot define the precise limit. must have some 
symbols; employ them the structure language, 
figures speech, the very exercise the imagination. 
may use any symbols which not supersede the exercise 
faith, nor interfere with the spirituality our devotion, nor satisfy 
the mind with the show instead the substance. There 
religious tact, which will determine their number and character, 
better than any rule can define them. And this Christian 
sense which decides that the symbols employed Romanists 
are multiplied, complicated, ostentatious, stifle man’s 
reverence for the power godliness, and the end for the very 
form it. The same effect produced some the Romish 
phraseology. What profaneness were speak Jehovah 
College, God church-edifice yet hear Trinity Col- 
lege, Trinity house worship, from those who believe the 
name Trinity synonymous with hear So- 
ciety among the brethren Jesus, that called the Society 
the Holy this kind familiarity with sacred things, 
should anticipate what find, the frequent display ir- 
reverent spirit the Romish altars. Not all wonderful it, that 
even the Bishops Trent exhibited sometimes profane and sa- 
crilegious temper even their worship the holy 


some places the street, contiguous the Trinity church, called Tri- 
nity street, the school-house the neighborhood distinguished the same 
epithet, and this incommunicable even applied the parsonage, 
the sexton, etc. etc. 


Hist. pp. 714, 727, 728. 
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Not all wonderful it, that the world has never witness- 
such revolting forms infidelity, where the church has 
demanded great reverence for her trinkets, that men length 
lost their veneration for real worth. first think the 
blasphemies Voltaire, are surprised his depraved tastes 
but learn regard him causeless phenomenon, con- 
sidering the tendency the religion that was 
him, provoke the scorn which more modest ceremonial might 
have allayed. Men had learned the sanctuary combine dis- 
similar ideas, and was the extending this combination that 
the wit the French infidels great measure consisted. was 
baleful was without excuse; but never would have 
been effective upon the people, they had been trained 
the church revere principle and character, more than officers 
and their gewgaws. Never had the goddess reason been 
worshipped, men had honored the true God more rationally 
nor would “crush the wretch” have been popular watch- 
word, Jesus had been revered the life much the 
his instructions had been venerated, much the pic- 
tures his infancy, some feigned relic his garments. 

There another emotion which the influence Romanism 
said favorable, but which really injurious. 
That emotion the love power. multitude offices, one 
excelling another the splendor its insignia, tends inflame 
the desire preéminence. domineering temper fostered 
the very nature the Romish priesthood. When the moth- 
brings her only child before the man God, and feels that 
from his hands must issue the mysterious essence without which 
had been good for that infant had never been born when 
the darkness the night the minister with his retinue 
moves from the temple, from the altar, from the tomb Jesus, 
the chamber the dying, and bears with him the body the 
Lord hosts, whereof the dying eat shall hunger more 
when the weeping children hang around the neck the only 
one whose prayers will availing save their deceased father 
from the severities purgatorial discipline, then the priest 
clothed with majesty and awe which frail man was never made 
associate with his own person. Seldom, seldom the 
nature one who has this strong hold sympathies the 
ignorant, resign the crown which they are eager place 
upon one’s head. 


See Conc. Trid. Sess. Can. Rom. 21. 
41* 
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There something too the selection the clergy Rome 
which increases their eagerness for power. The great majority 
them are from the lowest the people. They are 
their elevation from such great obscurity such singular hon- 
or. Almost one bound they spring from menial service 
intimacy with the papal See, and are prepared obsequi- 
ous the dignitaries whom they have been made kings and 
priests unto God. Their numerous relations are elated with the 
idea, that here and there vicegerent heaven has been 
from their own families. Thus are they rendered submissive 
any exactions which may made the sacred college. Bei 
required live celibacy, the priests are distracted house- 
hold cares, they have undivided heart, and that given the 
church. the other hand, there limited number 
holding the keys heaven, who are selected from noble fami- 
lies. has always been the policy Rome adorn its 
hood with some royal lineage,' and this band the Lorraines 
and the Francis Borgias receive much obeisance from the 
plebeian clergy, the latter receive from the mass the peo- 
ple. Such gradation honors affords like temptation 
like indulgence the ambitious spirit all, from the pope and 
the cardinals down the acolyths and the ostiarii. this 
spirit that suggested the seven orders the clergy, and the ordi- 
nation even the doorkeepers the church. The very strue- 
ture language gives proof, that the tendencies Romanism 
foment the desire power have been developed fact. 
have the word but not the word servantdom. 
hear much never Romish polity 
thought its friends have been suggested 
gence superior the and they can adduce better ar- 
gument for their belief than the exquisite fitness this polity for 
holding dominion over the mind man. Its very genius 
make the officer despotic, and the people submissive. Hence 
has one its learned proselytes, Frederic Schlegel, been 
cessful his attempt prove that Romanism the natural ally 
monarchical government. flatters the love power, 
that will probably sustained kings, long after has been 
abandoned scholars and philanthropists. 

Another principle which the tendencies Romanism are 
less favorable than has been claimed, that benevolence. 


See Paul History the council Trent, pp. 489, 490, 737. 
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The very effort coérce men into unity, prevents their desired 
communion. The system which encourages love office, must 
occasion feuds; and where there contest for preéminence, 
there but little kindliness feeling, either him who obtains, 
him who loses the mastery. The visibleness the Catholic 
religion narrows the sphere its charities. Baptism sign 
that cannot mistaken, and whoever has received this sign 
thereby both designated and made heir bliss. Now 
dangerous for any man feel assured, that such rite has made 
him favorite Heaven. needs something more bap- 
tismal regeneration, save him from uncharitable temper 
toward those who have not received this decisive token their 
good estate. dangerous for any man who obtains his Chris- 
tian spirit only from the wafer, confident his elevation 
above such live without this discriminating sign. man 
will not bow the knee the lifting the host, pours upon 
religion contempt which odious, and which the more pro- 
fane because the neglected service easy. And there not 
danger losing brother’s attachment for one who thus ev- 
idently excluded from the precincts mercy. easy thing 
it, harbor the embraces earthly fellowship those who are 
daily incurring the anathemas the church that believe 
infallible. Difficult must sympathize with those who 
are distinguished from mark upon the forehead, the 
mark such are given over uncovenanted mercy. Our 
Maker never designed that the evidences his approval should 
paraded upon our persons, much exhibited life. 
never intended that should know his true friends any 
superficial tests, but their conduct. And the conduct 
man not always uniform, are taught deeming 
him reprobate, and have charity that hopeth all 
lies, however, the very nature system that multiplies tan- 
gible criteria discipleship, nourish pharisaical temper, 
and confine all the benevolence its disciples their own 
clan. Such system draws dividing line between the church 
and the world, not according developments moral principle, 
but according distinctions form; and whenever judge 
men their outward badges more than their general character, 
imbibe exclusive spirit which makes sectarian one 
concomitant Romanism, but rather its inherent tendency, 
look upon all whom shuts out from its communion, worthy 


| 
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punishment, and regard persecution here, means 
saving them from greater woes hereafter. has been its very 
principle persecuting religion, and has not only practised but 
reasoned the ground, that man cannot converted save 
its forms, and the pincers and the rack can induce him com. 
ply with these forms, then such instruments cruelty must 
used, and benevolence seeing far into the future should suppress 
the impulses kindness for the present. Wherever the eccle. 
siastical spirit: prevails over the Christian spirit, persecution comes 
regarded duty, and conscience adds impetus revenge, 

the principle faith, which the Romanist claims that 
his theology administers peculiar and even adopts 
commendation, what Hume intended sarcasm, the re. 
mark, ‘our holy religion founded faith, not Now 
faith, viewed moral principle, spirit love the truth 
wherever found, and has sympathy with the disposition in- 
quire ‘who the man that rather than, the 
word spoken.’ The treasures excellence that are spread out 
before Fenelon and Bossuet, Protestants rejoice in, 
have faith for this principle causes goodness such 
our delight. But when the amiable sentiments Zinzen- 
dorf Spangenberg are presented the Romanist, are they 
welcomed him? not sacrilege receive instruction 
from one who not connected with the apostles the only 
chain which conveys the needed electric influence from one 
who being unbaptized and unordained falls under the anathema 
the church for venturing upon the sin Korah, Dathan and 
There not another sect made impervious its 
very constitution the influence candid statement, that 
which calls itself sect but the church, and dissent from which 
viewed its nature schismatic and princi- 
ple faith also distinct from unwarranted confidence 
human merits. But the genius Romanism trust the 
supererogatory performances the dead, and the genuflexions 
the living. Its cardinal dogma, that are able more 
than God requires us, tends inspire confidence ourselves 
which incompatible with true reliance the grace heaven. 
—The principle faith likewise feeling dependence 
the one sacrifice upon Golgotha but the faith the Papist too 
often trust the sacrifice that offered the daily mass. 
beholds the body broken and the blood shed under gorgeous ca- 
nopy, amid clouds incense and the melting strains the harp 
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and the dulcimer. real sacrifice, miraculous its ori- 
gin and influence. sees one whom believes God, 
offered victim man, and confides what sees, 
rather than what has read done Judea old. Why 
not? Vision more impressive than memory oblation made 
before our eyes, than one looking dim through the vista ages. 
The priest who offers the beautiful and wonderful sacrifice to- 
day, imposes the eye and the fancy, while the ancient man 
sorrows who was meek and lowly, hath comeliness, that men 
should love him hold him remembrance. fact, his cruci- 
fixion not remembered, multitudes, who suppose themselves 
redeemed the missal oblation. This the profaneness 
Romanism. thrusts itself between the throne mercy and 
the suppliant. practically makes atonement its own; 
and the High Priest our profession, who was the only Media- 
tor between God and man, thus shorn his distinction, and 
every performer mass becomes, that Re- 
deemer. 

might continue this train remark, and show that Romanism 
encourages haughty temper, teaching among other things 
like kind, our competence perform works supererogatory 
that fosters spirit indolence and procrastination, 
teaching, with many things the same character, that our pre- 
sent life not our sole opportunity preparing for heaven, and 
that after are dead shall subjects prayer. But 
must close. should not have detained you long, did not 
believe that our beloved land threatened with serious evil from 
the inroads the papal church. This church the work ages. 
Thousands minds have contributed the perfectness its 
organization, and modelled that, wherever exists, 
have influence. will, least, infuse its peculiar spirit into 
other religious systems. Such its ecclesiastical police, that 
will more efficient than Protestantism, its control over those 
men who act masses. Its tendencies are congenial with our 
vitiated inclinations, that argument will often give way before 
it. will attract the poor its tinsel, and the rich its out- 
ward magnificence the ignorant its dispensing with the need 
erudition, and the the scholastic air its literature. 
the historian the extent its records, and the poet 
the romance its the painter and the sculptor, the 
architect and the antiquarian, fascinates its masterpieces 
art. overawes the timid, and enlists the ambitious its ser- 
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vice. captivates the proud doing homage their good 
works, and deceives the humble its parade self-mortifica. 
tions. Some men will feel the power its exclusiveness, and 
regard the safest church, not the only true one. Others 
will overborne its dogmatism, and carried away the 
mere positiveness its claim. Some will charmed with its 
ostensible oneness; many will taken captive the 
gems which well contrived employ; and many more 
will consoled and flattered with its allowing them 
gious proxy, with its making the priest vicarious officer for 
the layman. Conservatives will admire for its steadfastness, 
and radicals for its innovation upon our Puritan usages. Men 
influence will often sustain it, because gives facilities for man- 
aging the populace. Infidels will glad its conquests, be- 
cause makes war upon the spirituality religion. Some the 
bereaved will drawn toward it, its pretending retain 
influence over their departed relatives some friends the truth 
will love it, because some things has the and 
all may affected it, because becomes all things all 
men. 

this church will have influence, this influence will 
peculiarly injurious republic. Our government 
diffusion learning through the multitude. Romanism prefers 
the concentration among few leading minds. Our govem- 
ment requires that every citizen himself man; forming his 
own judgments, acting agreeably his independent moral prin- 
ciple. Romanism encourages the majority not think for them- 
selves, but what the reverend chapter may think out for 
them. republic will best flourish when each her citizens 
has personal interest her soil but the papacy aims monop- 
olize for itself what due the State. Each its ordained 
leaders divorced from the world, and married the church. 
“He hath children,” and nearly all his interests are 
with the Holy See.! is, besides, amenable transatlan- 
tic government. This said spiritual government, but 
also temporal one, and such, intimately allied with Eu- 
ropean despotisms. the best, difficult separate alto- 
gether our religious from our civil relations; and the court 
Rome, which has been long addicted political 


See the arguments for celibacy and kindred abuses Father Paul 
History the Council Trent, pp. 460, 
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will slow abandon policy which its unerring Councils have 
sanctioned. Its conservativeness ancient customs omen 
its continuing interfere with the affairs has 
more than one imperious motive for mingling our political con- 
tests, and making them subservient itself. has the mo- 
tives, has the means for attempting modify the operation 
our government. Many its friends have avowed their pur- 
pose using these means. Many, who have formed such 
purpose, are blind instruments its execution. For the truth is, 
not congenial with the nature Republic, that compact 
multitude its voters should put their moral sense into the keep- 
ing few individuals especially, individuals who are accus- 
tomed use authority instead argument; still more, indi- 
viduals who are absorbed their church more than the com- 
mon weal; who are ecclesiastics rather than citizens, and Jesuits 
more than who hold their office tenure from foreign 
power; who are accountable for their conduct transatlantic 
overseers, the professed enemies our republican system who 
are banded together organization having all the efficiency 
and all the evils secret societies, and depending for its influ- 
ence, not for its maintenance, such state public feeling 
congenial with political despotism, but averse the very 
constitution self-governing people. The danger is, that these 
uneducated masses laymen will bought and sold their 
leaders political demagogues. The very existence such 
multitude who may disposed the gross, temptation 
aspecies chicanery which free government not fitted 
endure. Our institutions were not made for embracing eccle- 


one the most discouraging characteristics the Church Rome, 
that she regards her past history with much reverence make model 
for her future conduct. This veneration for herself, she existed times 
gone by, creates repugnance all change, even where the change would 
promote her interests. Her former faults will her future character, because 
she incorporates herself with her history. her past developments had been 
more consonant with the spirit the gospel, her tenacity ancient customs 
would virtue but now her reformation made the more improbable 
the fact that she has needed, for ten centuries, radically reformed. This 
necessity thorough improvement has become part her unchangeable 
character, and the fact that she deems herself infallible, perpetuates the most 
her faults. Her misfortune is, that her past history has settled 
down like permanent incubus upon her spirituality that her character es- 
tablished, and that she determined perpetuate whatever has been already 
sanctioned. Hence all attempts, like those Luther, Ronge and others, ab- 
her time-honored abuses, must end secession from her community. 


siastical empire within their elective especially empire 
whose history has been one contest for sway. 

Tam alarmist. have strong confidence the Protestant 
mind. will last prevail over Papal discipline. Our system 
sustained reason and the sweep years reason will 
vail over tradition. Our system favored conscience; and 
the end conscience will though her victory long de- 
layed. Our sytem founded the Bible, and the word the 
Lord endureth forever. must imbibe, however, somewhat 
the zeal our aggressors. must munificent our schools 
learning. must dedicate them, this dedicated, “to 
the truth,”! not Christ first, the incarnation 
benevolence, and then the church, the company all the 
not the church first outward corporation, and its 
spiritual Head the second object homage. must 
rational Christians, and thus oppose the spirit Romish creduli- 
ty; liberal Christians, and thus rebuke the sectarianism which 
excludes from the covenant grace all who follow not us. 
must evangelical Christians, and thus condemn the formality 
those who boast fasting twice the biblical Chris- 
tians, and thus reform the faith such lose the Bible among 
the tomes the fathers. must Christians, and thus re- 
prove the partialities Romanism. must patriots, and thus 
resist its tendencies monarchical discipline. must men, 
and thus frown upon the spirit bondage that has long made 
the layman slave his confessor. have pictures 
the saints, our life must his who went about do- 
ing good. have imposing cathedrals, must make 
even our bodies the temples the Holy Ghost. will who 
mighty great things for us, and holy his name. 


Two the ancient mottos the University are, and Christo 
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Many suppose that Francis the earlier part his reign, 
favored the reformed doctrines from conviction. Beza says: 
This king was not like his successors was possessed acute 
discrimination, and not little judgment distinguishing between 
the true and the false was patron learned men and not 
personally opposed The same author supposes, that 
was the point acceding publicly the reformed tenets 
historian Robertson probably not far from right, 
when says, that his apparent willingness hear the truth was 
mere political mask, not the result Whatever 
the king’s real feelings may have been, for time lost the 
reputation good Catholic. His league with the apostate 
Henry VIII., his attack upon the emperor Charles, who made 
great pretension zeal for the defence the Romish faith, just 
was preparing for expedition against Tunis, re- 
ception the envoy Solyman, contributed this suspicion 
his But was not long finding occasion for 
retrieving his reputation. The Sorbonne 1534 forbade the 
protestant preachers, Girard Roux, and Berthaud, hold 
public and when they afterwards turned their atten- 
tion private instruction, they were kept close custody.4 

The Christians were, however, too decided their belief 
thus thwarted. They determined, their mouths must shut, 
appeal the people other means. Accordingly, man na- 
med Feret, son the apothecary the king, was sent Neuf- 
chatel obtain short summary the reformed tenets. re- 


See Beza, Cal. Vita, Hist. Eccl. 15. Henry 72, 73. 

Robertson’s Charles VI. Works, Vol. 305. 

They were finally set liberty through the intercession the Queen 
Navarre, and Coraud soon after went —Du Pin, Hist. Eccl. 
Tom. 12. 175. 
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with manifestos against the mass and the pope, afterwards 
called Placards, which were scattered every direction, and 
even put the palace Blois. The intemperate 
zeal thus manifested sincerely regretted for, although 
these documents contained truth, the spirit exhibited them, 
was not approved even Coraud and his companions, who 
were temperate their zeal. consequence them the mar. 
tyr-fires burned with brighter glow. The police were the obe- 
dient subjects the king. The bloody Morin was inde- 
fatigable inventing and applying new and frightful 
The Lustration, was called, was made the king Paris, 
January 29th, 1535. The image the holy Geneveva, the patron 
saint Paris, was borne procession, thing which was done 
only occasions imminent peril. The king with his three 
sons marched with uncovered heads and lighted torches, its 
foot, through the city. The nobles and the court followed. The 
king declared before the assembled multitude, that one his 
hands were infected with heresy would cut off with the 
other, and that even his own children, found guilty that crime, 
should not During this procession six men were 
the The people were enraged the sight, that the exe- 
cutioners could scarcely prevent their victims from being forcibly 
snatched from the flames. The constancy these martyrs? ex- 
ceeded the rage the persecutors, and showed the influence 
the doctrines the Bible, preached Calvin, asso- 
ciates. 

Soon after this infamous proceeding, the king found that 
had gone further than was politic, his attempts appease the 
Catholics. The indignation the protestant princes Germany, 
whose favor greatly needed order accomplish his political 
purposes, was roused. explanation his conduct was there- 
fore published which represented, that had only punish- 
some enthusiasts, called anabaptists, who had substituted their 
own inspiration for the word God, and set defiance all au- 
thority both and ecclesiastical. also sent for Melanchthon 


Charles Book Works, Vol. [V. 366. 


Beza says, Vita, Quatuor urbis celebrioribus locis octonos Martyres 
vivos ustulari juberet, but Pin says: Six Lutheriens furent 
Tom. 176. 
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this time, come France for the purpose aiding com- 
posing This was decisive moment for the 
reformation France. All eyes were upon the king, and 
decided, the current public opinion would flow. Already 
consequence the late persecutions many weak adherents the 
truth, had gone away and walked more with their persecuted 
companions. Calvin, therefore, decided publish his Institutes. 
They had been previously commenced for the purpose supply- 
ing his countrymen with compendium for their instruction the 
principles true religion. says the Latin preface his 
Commentary the Psalms: “Whilst was living obscurity 
Basil, after many pious men had been burned the stake 
France, and the report this had awakened great indignation 
Germany, wicked and false pamphlets were circulated, which 
was said, that only anabaptists, turbulent persons, who their 
fanatical zeal would not only destroy religion but even political 
order, had been thus cruelly punished. When perceived that 
this was court-device, not only cover over the crime shed- 
ding innocent blood, and cast reproach upon these holy mar- 
tyrs who had been slain, but also give permission for the future 
murder without compassion, concluded that silence, 
did not make vigorous resistance, would treason. This was 
the occasion the first edition the Institutes. First, wished 
vindicate from unjust opprobrium the character brethren, 
whose death was great value the sight God. Secondly, 
since the same death threatened many unfortunate victims, de- 
sired that other nations, least, might feel some compassion for 

much disputed point whether the Institutes was first 
published 1534, 1535 1536. The oldest copies now extant 
bear date 1536; but these cannot belong the first edition, for 
them Calvin mentions himself three times, and expressly 
the preface his Commentary upon the Psalms, that 
the first edition There also could not have been 
edition previously 1535, since events which transpired 
the beginning that year and the latter part 1534, were the 
immediate occasion publishing the first edition. Beza seems, 


See account the expedient which Cardinal Tournon prevailed up- 
Francis countermand the order for Melanchthon’s visit, His- 
tory the Huguenots, 

Calvin, 235 sq. 
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then, right referring this edition 1535. will recol- 
lected that this work had been partly prepared Angouleme du- 
ring Calvin’s stay there, that the time from the last January 
until August would have been sufficient for the preparation and 
printing it; and can hardly believed, that such 
urgent circumstances the publication was delayed 
edition, order more effectually reach the French court, was 
issued the French and the Latin Version was made 
the beginning 1536, with special reference Italy, where 
French was not generally understood. accordance with this 
view, the French edition 1566 has the Preface the king 
Calvin’s ancient style, dated: Basle premier Aout, 
whilst the ancient Latin editions, the date 1536 and the mo- 
dern editions follow their respective prototypes. The entire ab- 
sence this first French edition from all collections ancient 
works, may accounted for from decree the Sorbonne, that 
should suppressed.2 passage letter Calvin from 
Samarthanus, Professor academy Poitu, April, 1537, seems 
have reference such proceeding: grieved, since 
you are torn from us, that the other Calvin speaking us, mean 
your Christian Institutes, has not reached us. envy Germany 
for possessing what cannot obtain.” letter Daniel, 
Oct. 13, 1536, Calvin himself says, that ‘he daily expecting the 
French edition his little work, which will send him with 
letters this, says his biographer, shows that there had beena 
French edition the Institutes, for Daniel had long before re- 
ceived the other works 

This edition, small octavo, about 500 pages, was but 
germ the work now possess, and cannot compared with 
it, either for completeness doctrinal statement elegance 
for the body the work was prepared hastily, 
meet peculiar exigency. Yet the changes made were not 
fundamental doctrines. Calvin’s belief twenty-five, 


Nearly all Calvin’s works were published both French and Latin. 
The Psychopannychia, and the Treatise the Lord’s Supper (1540) appeared 
tirst French.—Henry, 106. 

See Henry, 102. 


The title the First Latin edition Christianae religionis in- 
stitutio, totam feré pietatis quicquid est doctrina salutis cognitu 
necessarium, omnibus pietatis studiosis lectu opus, 
liber pro confessione fidei offertur. Joanne Calvino Noviodunensi autore, 
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conviction the day his death. This has justly been called 
his first and his last work. Beza, who had the best means 
knowing, says: True the doctrines which first promulgat- 
ed, never changed which can said few theo- 
logians within our memory.”! Joseph Scaliger remarks: 
made retractions, although wrote much this wonderful. 
leave your decision, whether was not great 

The reception which this book met first, and Calvin’s 
feelings reference it, are expressed the Preface the last 
edition published during his life: Since not expect that 
the first edition this book would meet favorable reception, 
prepared somewhat carelessly, seeking especially brief. 
But finding process time, that had been received with 
degree favor which did not dare even desire, much less 
hope, felt the more obliged acquit myself better, and with 
greater completeness, account those who received doc- 
trine with much affection; for had been ungrateful me, 
not comply with their desire, according limited capacity. 
Hence attempted what could, not when the volume was 
first reprinted only every successive edition has been enlarged 
and improved. although have cause repent the la- 
bor which previously bestowed upon it, confess that ne- 
ver satisfied myself until had digested ‘the order which 
you here see, and which you will approve. And truth 
affirm, for the purpose securing your approbation, that serv- 
ing the church God, have not withheld the exertion all 
powers; for last winter, when quartan ague threatened 
life, the more the disease pressed upon me, the less spared my- 
self, until completed this book, which surviving death, might 
show how much desired recompense those who had already 
profited it.” 

Although the edition here spoken of, (that 1559), received 
the careful revision its author, the changes were merely 
form. The second Latin edition, published 1539, when Calvin 
was about thirty years age, justly considered the perfected 
fruit his mature studies. The occasion which called forth the 
first edition had passed away, but the value the work was not 
limited changing circumstances. Calvin now recurred his 
original plan making Manual for those who desired cor- 


Vita Cal. Opp. Omn. Tom. the beginning. 
Scaligeriana secunda. The testimony Bossuet, Hist. des Variations, 
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rect knowledge the truths the Bible. says the 
face this second edition: That has arranged and treated 
the subjects introduced into this volume, such manner 
prepare the reader for the study the Bible, and enable him 
understand its doctrines their relations and practical bearing’ 
Thus,’ says, shall not obliged introduce into his ex- 
planations Scripture long doctrinal discussions. The utility 
the volume this respect, will more evident reference 
his Commentary the Epistle the Romans, than can 
make words.’ 

not accordance with the plan this narrative, give 
analysis the Institutes. few particulars concerning its 
external history all have room was, even its 
first edition, the most extensive and systematic exposition and 
defence the reformed tenets which had then and 
words were half battles,” Calvin’s writings were well furnish- 
store-house both for offensive and defensive war. The testi- 
mony men all parties and all ages since its publication, 
favor the talent exhibited the work decisive. Paulus 
Thurius, learned man from Hungary, affirms that, since the 
time Christ, except the writings the Apostles, age has 
produced anything equal this contains,” says 
Bretschneider, leading rationalist Germany, treasure 
excellent thoughts, acute analyses, and apt remarks, and 
ten elegant, animated and style. The only thing an- 
alogous the Lutheran church, the celebrated Loci Com- 
munes Melanchthon, which for symmetry, for solidity argu- 
mentation, polemical strength, and systematic completeness can- 
not compared with the work Calvin.”3 Iscarcely need add, 
that even the most bigoted Catholics, although they strenuously 
maintain that the doctrines contained this work are false, and 
that great injury has resulted and must result from their diffusion, 
compelled acknowledge that the language which the 


Hallam’s History Literature, Vol. 192, Harpers’ edition. 
Reformat. Almanach. 107. 


Focanus says it: Qui liber non solum abundat rebus optimis, sed 
puro, magnifico stylo conscriptus est. Daniel Co- 
Leyden, work upon the Institutes also says 

Aureus hic liber est, hanc studiosa juventus, 
cupis optatam studiorum attingere metam, 
Noctes atque dies succum verte legendo. 
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work written good and pure for the age which Calvin liv- 
ed, and that much acuteness mind and discrimination refe- 
rence theological subjects exhibited 

further testimony favor the work desired, may 
found the numerous editions the original, and trans- 
lations, which have made not only the 
Europe, but known and valued other quarters the 
globe. has been translated Icard into modern French, 
Julius Paschalis into Italian, Cyprian Valera into Spanish, 
and Thomas Norton and Allen into English several trans- 
lations have been made into German, and also found the 
Dutch, the Hungarian, the Greek, and even the Arabic languages. 

But Calvin’s work was not done when had prepared this 
summary of, and apology for the reformed doctrines. The appa- 
rent relenting Francis gave him hope exerting influence 
directly upon him, and the importance the king’s course this 
time was too great, allow any measures for interesting him 
the truth left unemployed. Calvin accordingly dedicated his 
Institutes him. This dedication was written with great care, 
and will always remain ornament the Christian church. 
There have been the world Letters only three great Pre- 
faces, that Thuanus his History, that Casaubon his Po- 
lybius, and that Calvin his This last,” 
has been said, tribute worthy great king, vestibule 
worthy superb edifice, composition worthy more than sin- 
gle perusal.” 

this dedication Calvin exerted all the powers his vigorous 
mind. was pleading for the honor his Maker, for the life 
his friends, for those whose breasts his admonitions and in- 
structions had enkindled love the truth. cannot doubt- 
too, that some degree foresaw the evils that would come 
upon France, unless the king could influenced, and the tide 
persecution stayed. wonder that under such influences 
wrote with power. But Francis was unmoved the emperor 
Charles V., when the Confession Melanchthon was read before 
him Augsburg. had encased himself armor that could 
not pierced the most polished weapons. has been sup- 
posed that did not read the appeal, but that scarcely possi- 


See Fleury’s Hist. Eccl. Tom. XXVIII. 114. 
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was too much interested know what was scattered 
among his subjects, did not heed the entreaties his noble 
sister, leave unperused. But the die was cast. The 
lating current had set upon the fair fields France, and wave 
after wave swept over it, especially under the dominion Fran. 
cis’s successor, Henry and Catharine Medici, and 
later under the administration Richelieu. The time this 
gracious visitation passed by,’ says Henry, and France, like Je. 
rusalem, which our Saviour wept over, knew not the things that 
belonged its peace.’ 


Journey Italy, and relation the dutchess 


Calvin was not satisfied confine his exertions those who 
spoke the French language. His benevolence was not shut 
city-walls limited state-boundaries; wherever there 
were those who had erred, his desire was bring them back 
the fold Christ. loved his native France and wept over it, 
but when persecuted one country, fled another; when 
cast out and reviled the pharisee the French capital, re- 
membered the gentile nations. Accordingly, after had com- 
pleted the Latin edition his Institutes, probably the end 
March beginning April 1536, decided visit Italy. The 
journey was dangerous for him, and order avoid interruption 
assumed the name Monsieur Charles 
name afterwards also sometimes adopted 
ence with his friends, not expose them danger. 

for Italy. The power the pope was resisted there, even after 
was acknowledged the western churches.2 The way for 
the abandonment superstition and bigotry and religious domi- 
nation had been none the less really, less palpably, prepared 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Boccacio, and even the illustrious 
princes the houses Este and Medici, than Arnold Bres- 
cia, Bernard, Savonarola and Picus Mirandola. Before taste 
for literature the power superstition must disappear but there 
danger that indifference skepticism will take its place, 
they were already beginning Italy. The appeal Leo 


rapporte qu’un jour Rois’xpliqua sur sujet, lui 
que cette nouveauté tendoit tout renversement monarchie 
divine humaine, etc. Henry, 99. 
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for means aid the aggrandizement the Holy See, had 
called forth response from the German monasteries, which was 
little expected desired. The cry Antichrist and Babylon, 
jssuing from the German forests, echoing from hill mountain, 
gaining new force from resistance, and redoubled pour- 
down from the Alpine heights where Zuingli was posted, had 
reached even the Vatican, and struck the death-knell upon 
many heart resting there fancied security. The German 
troops and Swiss auxiliaries Charles Bourbon, they poured 
into Italy 1526, scattered the principles the reformation with 
one hand, while they dealt death blows with the other. The 
confinement the pope, the vicar God, within prison walls, 
the waving the plume where mitred heads were wont 
appear, the gleaming the soldier’s steel upon The Trans- 
figuration,” could not, while excited the horror the people, 
fail lessen the reverence which they had been taught feel 
for everything connected with papal Rome. The thunders 
the Vatican, which Europe just now trembled, reverberating 
through hall and along corridor, longer issued forth afore- 
time. They died away with murmur, and voice was heard 
saying, Watchman, what the the watchman an- 
swered: The morning cometh and also the night.” 

Ferrara was this time object special interest. Under 
the dominion the dukes the house Este, had long been 
the rival Florence, under the government the Medici, the 
patronage learning and the arts. Ariosto lived the court 
Alfonso I., Tasso that Hercules the time Calvin’s 
visit, Ferrara was not only seat learning and refinement, but 
also refuge for the persecuted, who fled from other parts Ita- 
and from foreign countries. Its reigning duke, Hercules IL, 
had married Renée Renata, daughter Louis XII. France. 
This accomplished woman became acquainted with the reformed 
doctrines before she left her native land, the court the Queen 
Navarre. For their introduction into Ferrara, she first lim- 
ited her exertions entertaining, men letters, those who fa- 
vored these doctrines. Afterwards she selected the instructors 
her children, with reference the dissemination the new views. 
addition the men liberal and independent minds who were 
connected with the University Ferrara, and permanently at- 
tached the Court, Calvin met there Madame Soubise,! and 


Governess the dutchess, who while France was the means intro- 
ducing several men letters Reform. Italy, 
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her daughter Anna Parthenai, distinguished for her elegant 
taste; also her son, Jean Parthenai, afterwards leader the 
protestant party France, Count Marennes, the future 
band Anna, and Clement Marot,! poet considerable 
nence, who after “the placards” had been compelled flee from 
France, and was this time secretary the dutchess. 

The duke Ferrara sometime during the year Calvin’s 
rival there, 1536, entered into league with the Pope and the 
Emperor, secret article which required him remove 
French residents from his court. The dutchess thus saw herself 
compelled part with Madame Soubise and her family. Ma. 
rot retired Venice. Calvin did not escape this persecution. 
The eyes the inquisitors were soon upon him, and 
leave Ferrara, when had been there not more than two 
three months. Such mind his must have found much sym- 
pathy the cultivated circle whom the dutchess was 
rounded. seemed need just such influence counter- 
act the rigid severity, which the opposition that 
led encounter, must almost necessarily superinduce one 
strong powers mind, and scrupulous conscientiousness. 

Although Calvin’s visit Ferrara was short, that says, 
only saw the frontiers Italy bid them farewell, was not un- 
important its influences. subsequently maintained corres- 
pondence with the children Madame Soubise, and without 
doubt aided them much, (especially Jean Parthenai,) the im- 
portant work which they were called perform favor the re- 
formin France. But the person over whom his influence was most 
exerted, was the dutchess Ferrara. She had previously his 
visit reputation for piety, but Calvin’s influence greatly strength- 
ened her faith and increased her zeal. After his visit she em- 
braced the principles the reform, distinction from those 
Luther which she had previously favored, and maintained them 
the end her life. Calvin never saw Renée after this time, 
but frequently exchanged letters with her. One the last 
letters which wrote was directed her. Beza3 says that 
esteemed him above all while lived, and when 
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died, gave the most conclusive proof her regard for him.” 

always admonished her with perfect freedom, and she relied 

implicitly upon his counsel. Once, she was forced into conces- 

sions the Catholics, which caused him sorrow. The Pope, 

perceiving her influence, left not measure untried cause her 

retract. Her husband and her nephew II. France, were 
his willing instruments. She bore all her annoyances with mag- 

nanimity, except the reproaches and low intrigue her husband. 
After her children were taken from her, and she herself detained 
prisoner the palace, she relented and made some retractions. 
Calvin says this occurrence letter Farel, dated 1554: 
The sad intelligence has arrived, that the dutchess Ferrara, 
overcome threats and reproaches, has fallen. What shall 
say, but that example constancy among those the higher 
ranks rare.”! After the death the duke, 1559, she return- 
France, took her residence the castle Montargis, 
made open profession her sentiments, and protected the 
persecuted protestants. Her reply the duke Guise, the hus- 
band her eldest Anne Este, when came with 
armed force before her castle, and threatened batter down 
the walls, she did not give the rebel protestants whom she 
harbored, was worthy the daughter Louis XII. and the dis- 
ciple Calvin: Tell your master consider well what 
does, for will place myself foremost the breach, and see 
dare kill king’s letter still preserved, which she 
wrote Calvin from Montargis, thanking him for all his good and 
faithful admonitions, which she always gladly received and lis- 
tened to, and wishing him long life, and subscribing 
bien 

Icannot perhaps better close these notices Calvin’s visit 
Italy than extract, showing the influence Renée favor 
the reformation Italy, her influence was much modifi- 
the instruction, admonition and encouragement received 
from time time from the great reformer. That the labors 
the early preachers Ferrara were successful, evident from 
the number persons who either imbibed the protestant doc- 
trine were confirmed their attachment Ferrara. The 
most eminent the Italians who embraced the reformed faith, 
who incurred the suspicions the clergy the liberality 


Quid dicam nisi rarum proceribus esse constantiae exemplum. 
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their opinions, had resided some time the court Ferrara 
were indebted, one way another, the patronage Re. 


née. 
Calvin’s Farewell Noyon. 


From the court Ferrara Calvin hastened his native city 
Noyon, greet for the last time, and take final farewell. Af. 
ter disposing his estate there, and arranging all his domestic 
concerns, departed, his only brother then liy. 
ing,? Antony and his sister Maria, distinguished judge Noyon 
and his family, and some other the His design was 
directly Strasburg and Basil, but the direct way through 
Lotheringa and Flanders was obstructed war that time 
progress between Francis and the emperor, the travellers were 
compelled take circuitous route through Savoy, and the 
passes the Alps Geneva. His feelings leaving his 
tive country are best described extract from letter toa 
friend, written while was his way out France: “Iam 
driven out the land birth. Every step its borders 
costs tears. But since the truth may not dwell France, 
neither can destiny mine.” The providence God 
conducting Calvin, when could not remain France 
Italy, where might exert influence upon both countries 
well extend his exertions other directions, certainly deserves 
notice. 

His influence scattering the seed the wayside, his jour- 
neyings, shown account from the archives the village 
Aosta. Either his way from the court Ferrara, proba- 
bly when was returning France, preached the new doc- 
trines this little village with great acceptance, until was 
compelled persecution leave. There now found Aosta 
pillar, eight feet height, which this inscription: Hanc 
Calvini fuga erexit anno 1541, religionis constantia reparavit an- 
1741.” This monument, seems, was erected 1541, but the 
circumstances which commemorates undoubtedly took place 
1536; for Muratori says his annals: “In this same year [in 
which was Aosta], this wolf, when saw that was de- 
tected here, fled spending the months 


Drelincourt quoted Henry, 156. 
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April, May and June Italy, Calvin went July Noyon 
through Aosta, and arrived Geneva August the same year. 


Geneva; arrival and first Labors there, Aug. 1536. 


The year 1532 considered the era the first introduction 
the reformed tenets into Geneva. The clergy this city had 
shown themselves corrupt their lives and unfaithful their 
political relations. Even before the death Zuingli, Oct. 1531, 
Farel wrote him from Grauson that the Genevans would re- 
ceive the gospel, were not for the opposition the Catholic 
subjects Savoy, whom they were surrounded. Strength- 
ened the encouragement Berne, they soon after became de- 
cisive Farel accompanied Anthony Saunier visited 
Geneva September, 1532, and instructed the people private 
his own lodgings. But was compelled flee from the vio- 
lence the clergy. November this year, Anthony Froment 
from Dauphiny was constrained Farel take his residence 
the city. But the success which attended his preaching roused 
the clergy again, and also was expelled. series petty 
contentions ensued, which the reformers were supported the. 
protestants Berne, while the Catholics were urged the 
habitants Friburg. Finally, through the the 
discussion was held between Guy Furbiti 
which resulted the triumph the reformed cause. first 
preached the new doctrines publicly, Sunday March 
with Viret and Froment remained Geneva and preached 
regularly the church the Franciscans Rive and that 
St. Germain. The finishing step, however, the establishment 
the reformation Geneva, was discussion, favored the 
council, but violently opposed the clergy, between Bernard, 
citizen good family, Farel and Viret, and Peter Caroli then 
Sorbonnist and Chapuis, Dominican Geneva. Almost the 
whole city consequence this discussion went over the 
reformed party, and the close February, 1536, the claims 
the duke Savoy resisted, and the civil and religious 
freedom Geneva obtained. But the importance this place 
the centre the great religious revolution for the South could 
not have been anticipated that time. 

Although the people who remained Geneva had generat 
nominally professed favor this reformation, sudden change 
corrupt city was necessarily superficial, and cost Fa- 
No. 
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rel and Calvin many severe struggles maintain the ground 
which they had obtained. Its location the shore the beay. 
tiful Lake Leman, surrounded fertile vineyards, high Alps, 
and glaciers, crowned the majestic Mont Blanc would indi. 
cate paradise where sin and wrong could not find 
but evil mars the fairest abodes earth, and even the 
associations! and delightful scenery did not furnish sufficient 
inducement for Calvin remain amidst much confusion, any 
longer than says: did not wish spend 
more than night there, where everything was yet disorder, and 
the city divided into hostile factions. But was discovered bya 
man [Du Tillet], who afterwards went back popery; and Fa- 
rel, inflamed with incredible zeal for the spread the gos. 
pel, exerted all his power detain me.” Calvin’s answer 
Farel’s request was dictated his youthful enthusiasm: His 
wish was not bind himself any one church, but serve all, 
wheresoever might go: stayed Geneva, should 
have time for his own improvement, and was not one 
those who could always giving out and never taking 
reply him was terms befitting his character: Now 
declare you, the name Almighty God, you make your 
studies pretext, that you not apply yourself with 
this work God, His curse will rest upon you, since you 
seek not much the glory Christ your own honor.” 
the voice God Saul his way Damascus, these words 
Farel sunk deep into the heart Calvin. never forgot them; 
twenty years afterwards says: “Master William Farel finally 
retained Geneva, not much counsel and exhortation, 
solemn adjuration, God from high had stretched 
out his hand arrest me. Through fear this, relinquished 
purposed but conscious diffidence and timidity 
did not first bind myself any fixed charge.” 
was soon chosen preacher and teacher theology, but 
would first accept only the latter appointment. But the 
following year, the solicitation the citizens, accepted the 


Geneva was known border city the the time the 
Caesars. being burned, was rebuilt the reign Aurelian, and called 
Aureliana. the fourth century was the residence Christian bishop. 
government was various. Sometimes was the chief city flourishing 
empire, and again subject France, Germany. the beginning the 
sixteenth century had been long claimed the duke Savoy, but the bish- 
ops and the counts had maintained formidable opposition him. 
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office pastor, addition that Calvin was now 
twenty-seven years old and considered himself bound for life! 
Geneva. With what zeal and success labored there during 
the greater part the remainder his life, recorded the an-. 
nals the church, and heaven. important were his labors 
for the city his adoption, that the author the Spirit Laws, 
says, Geneva should celebrate festivals the day Calvin’s 
birth and the anniversary his arrival first was 
dependent upon small contributions from the State for his support, 
but February the next year, the council decided that 
should receive stipend six golden His viewof the 
importance this position after had labored long, indicated 
private interests should instantly depart. But when consider 
the importance this little corner for the spread the gospel, 
full solicitude retain it; even your prosperity and quiet 
depend upon it.” 

The enthusiasm the Genevans the first appearance Cal- 
vin among them, must have been gratifying him who had been 
driven from his own country and Italy for the sake the gospel. 
After his first public service, crowds flocked his dwelling, 
express their satisfaction with his sermon, and constrained him 
repeat the following day, for the benefit those who had 
not been able hear it. Even the Catholic historian, Fleury 
says, the reputation Calvin daily attracted families from abroad 
Geneva.3 

The establishment the reformed religion Lausanne 
event closely connected with first labors Geneva, that 
deserves notice here. September, 1356, disputation was 
held there between Catholics and reformers, which Calvin, 
Farel and others were eloquence, boldness and 
readiness were here especially conspicuous. Calvin said very lit- 
tle, but spoke with power. One monk persuaded him, de- 
serted the Catholics and united himself with the reformers the 
spot. Calvin wrote his friend Daniel while Lausanne, Oct. 
13th, concerning the success this dispute: Already many 
places the images and the altars are overthrown, and hope that 
others will soon purified. The Lord grant that idolatry 
banished from every heart. Incredibly small the number 
the preachers comparison with the churches which need them. 


Tigur. 13th Oct. 1536. Registres 13th Febr. 1537. 
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that there were now among you some bold spirits who 
ing the necessities the church would come her help.” 

the beginning Nov. 1536, Bucer, perceiving the noble 
Calvin, wrote him from Strasburg. takes the position 
learner and invites him hold consultation with him 
some disputed points theology. desires union opinion 
among all the reformers, and requests Calvin designate 
place where they may meet, Basil, Berne even Geneva, 
must be, order that they may conscientiously the 
truth, “in which,” says, “you indeed may established 
opinion, but account our weakness need explana- 


Relation Calvin Furel, Viret and Beza. 


From the time Calvin’s arrival Geneva, was united 
heart and labors with Farel and Viret. These two men had 
been sometime French Switzerland before Calvin came there, 
and had been assiduous their exertions for reformation. Ge- 
neva particular owed much them; but the incidental allu- 
sions which have already been made, are all that can present 
offer reference their earlier course. companions and fel- 
low-laborers with Calvin, they deserve brief notice. the be- 
ginning his Commentary Titus, the following memorial 
their friendship found: Since relation you [Farel and 
Viret] much resembles that Paul Titus, have been led 
choose dedicate this labor you preference all 
others. will afford our contemporaries least, and, may be, 
those who come after us, some indication our holy friendship 
and union. not think that two friends have ever lived to- 
gether the common relations life, close friendship 
have enjoyed our ministry. have performed the duties 
pastor with you both, yet far were from the feeling envy, 
that seemed you and myself had been friend- 
ship was not limited their residence together Geneva. 
continued while life remained. conspicuous throughout 
frequent correspondence, especially with Farel, which closed 
with these fitting words from the death-bed Calvin: ‘‘Farewell, 
best and dearest brother! since the Lord’s will that you sur- 
vive me, mindful our friendship its fruits, since has blest 
the church God, are laid for heaven. not 


Calvin, Opp. Amst. Tom. 
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etc. The friendship between these men the more 
remarkable, perhaps, from the singular dissimilarity their char- 
acters. was naturally timid and gained confidence only 
struggling against opposition, Farel knew not fear; Calvin, 
scholar lived much within himself, Farel delighted 
action; Calvin was elegant writer, Farel eloquent 
Calvin feared Farel dared not resist his adjura- 
tions, Farel respected Calvin and was ever ready acknow- 
ledge his Farel would face the most violent opposi- 
tion and confront the most imminent peril, whilst Calvin prefer- 
red retire before the gathering storm opposition, and seek 
out some more excellent way meeting his antagonists; Farel 
loved best use the club and battle-axe, whilst his leader chose 
hurl the polished shaft storm the citadel from his own well- 
fortified intrenchments. 

Beza says: Calvin enjoyed exceedingly this hearty friend- 
ship which was odious the bad pleasing the and 
truly was pleasant sight see these three extraordinary men 
acting with such unanimity and endowed with various gifts. 
Farel was distinguished greatness soul, and one could 
listen the thunder his words without terror, hear his most 
fervent prayers without being exalted, were, toheaven. 
the contrary Viret was winning speech that his hearers 
hung upon his lips whether they would not. But Calvin filled 
the minds his hearers with many weighty sentiments 
spake words. Thus, have often thought, that, the union the 
gifts these three men would constitute the most perfect preach- 
the 

With Beza although somewhat younger than Calvin, and his 
pupil, friendship not less constant and warm, though differ- 
ent cast, existed. great learning, taste, elo- 
quence and piety, combined with much sensibility, poetic 


Geneva, May 2nd, 1564. Opp., ed. Amsterdam, IX. 172. 
The fullowing epigram Beza although somewhat common deserves re- 
petition 

Gallica mirata est Calvinum Ecclesia nuper 

Quo nemo docuit doctius 

Est quoque nuper mirata, Farelle, tonantem, 

Quo nemo tonuit fortius 

miratur adhuc fundentem mellea Viretum, 

Quo nemo fatur dulcius. 

Scilicet aut tribus his servabere testibus olim, 

Aut interibis, Gallia. 
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and fine person and manners. was softer temperament, 
and some respects the Melanchthon Calvin, but one with 
him sentiment and feeling. The pupil not only thought with 
and wrote for his teacher, but even neglected his own duties 
with and aid his friend. The power and enthusiasm with 
which devoted himself him whom called Father’ could 
have been the result nothing less than the most ardent 

Who can contemplate the great Reformer reference his 
intercourse with these three men without interest? 
forget his youthful attachments, yea even all else his character 
that fitted awaken our love, cannot look upon him that 
cold and unfeeling controversialist merely, which has too often 
been represented be. may wonder that the happiness 
such strong attachments should fall the lot one, who was 
rigid his opinions, firm, sometimes even obstinacy, and 
who occasionally suffered his indignation pass the bounds 
moderation. But this merely shows that some traits his char- 
acter, such unbounded confidence and affection for his friends 
were brought less distinctly view public than private 
true that know more the heads celebrated men 
than their hearts; they have sketched the former their works 
their heart found their secret actions.” most cordial- 
respond the sentiment his biographer, that the highest 
must awakened the whole course his life, 
which was little else than sacrifice, without thought for him- 
self. Even his excesses were for the most part the result ex- 
traordinary conscientiousness, and these faults were easily for- 
given those who knew him.” 


Struggles with the Anabaptists and Caroli—Expulsion from 
Geneva. 


The favor which labors Geneva met the begin- 
ning, was not destined continue. says his life this 
time: had four months passed [after his arrival Ge- 
neva], when were attacked the one side the Anabap- 
tists, and the other, vile apostate, who consequence 
the support some the leading men caused much trouble. 
Besides, domestic seditions agitated continually. who 
obliged confess myself timid, soft, and shrinking na- 
ture, was compelled sustain conflict with these tumultuous 
waves soon entered upon office. And although did 
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not suffer myself overborne them, yet was not sustain- 
sufficient magnanimity, prevent from rejoicing too 
much when was expelled faction from 
result the contention with the Anabaptists may given the 
words Beza: The devil desired crush this church its be- 
ginning, but God forsook not. The Anabaptists were effect- 
ually vanquished, through the power the divine word, Calvin 
and his associates, public discussion, before the council and 
the people, that from this time (March, 1537) they were long- 
seen the town.”! 

The other attack which Calvin speaks, was much more an- 
noying. Peter Caroli, arrogant, vain, restless, fickle man, and 
unworthy notice but for the fact that aroused the anger 
Calvin, accused the Genevan preachers Arianism. The ac- 
was seized with avidity those persons who were 
watching for some ground hostility those whose restraints 
upon them were burdensome. The question was brought first 
before the Synod Berne, and then before that Lausanne. The 
whole trial characteristic the noble-minded Calvin. prin- 
cipal ground accusation was that the word trinity person 
was not found the Genevan confession. Caroli demanded that 
the Genevan preachers should subscribe the three most ancient 
creeds, the Apostolic, Athanasian and Nicene; but they rejected 
the proposition with disdain. They wished not, their example 
sanction the arbitrary assumption the church, that every one 
who would not adopt the words another his pleasure, should 
accused heresy. The result was, that full synod 
Lausanne, where there were present one hundred the clergy 
from Berne, twenty from Neufchatel and three from Geneva, the 
Genevan Confession upon the Trinity and the Lord’s Supper 
was pronounced catholica.” Caroli was deposed from 
his office and banished the council Lausanne. 
Calvin’s defence his own faith and that his comrades was 
pronounced admirable, and did show little bitterness? 


The council passed sentence banishment for life upon all who should 
teach the doctrines the Anabaptists Geneva.—Calvin and the Swiss Re- 
form. 328. 


accuses him open council having more religion than dog 
also says letter Bullinger, that when calls Caroli 
adulterer and murderer, makes accusation which 
cannot sustain valid proofs.—Henry, 182, 184. For fuller account 
this whole matter see Henry 178 sq. 
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his treatment Caroli, can scarcely reproach him for it, when 
consider the worthlessness Caroli, and the injury was 
doing the cause afterwards came into conflict 
with Caroli Strasburg and treated him with lenity which 
could hardly expect, endeavoring reclaim him from his errors, 
But was vain. again returned the Romish church 
from which had repeatedly separated himself, and died 
Rome hospital loathsome disease. 

One circumstance gives special interest Calvin’s conduct 
the struggle with Caroli. always appealed confirmation 
his orthodoxy, not directly the Institutes which might have set 
the matter forever rest, far but the 
Catechism which had been published French under the 
tion the associated clergy Geneva; thus with himself ac- 
quitting both Farel and Viret. And immediately after the deci- 
sion the Synod, published this Catechism Latin that 
all might able read the Apology for his belief. 

These victories, however, were not sufficient secure perma- 
quiet. The preachers were urgent their demands for 
reformation the morals the corrupt community about them; 
but many the citizens who were ready accede the formu- 
lary reformed tenets, rebelled under the severe restrictions now 
imposed upon them. The council, order aid the reformers, 
passed prohibitions many the pleasures the inhabitants, 
which were thought conduce profligacy: milliner, for ex- 
ample, was subject arrest three days, because she had 
ornamented bride more than was becoming. The mother and 
two female friends the bride, who after assisting her toilet, 
accompanied her church, were compelled submit the same 
punishment. But notwithstanding the severity the laws against 
immorality, person who was guilty lewdness, was chosen six 
times succession the office Syndic, through the influence 
the party the Libertines and Independents. 

order check the immorality and impiety which was 
prevalent, Calvin and his associates induced the senate and the 
people public assembly, July 20, 1537, abjure popery and 
subscribe formulary doctrine, contained the catechism 
which has been previously mentioned. But this did not reach 
the source the evil, the heart. The disaffected party looked 
with suspicion upon the preachers who, they thought, were es- 
tablishing new kind and the preachers turn de- 
nounced more loudly than ever the licentiousuess the people, 
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and the supineness the magistrates checking it. Coraud, 
who, will remembered, had been expelled from Paris for his 
faithfulness,! though feeble, old and blind, yet full youthful zeal, 
was led the pulpit where inveighed against the indecision 
the council suppressing wickedness, and consequence 
was thrown into prison. His associates remonstrated vain with 
these rulers for their treatment him. Bitter animosities and 
strifes were cherished between many the first families, and the 
city was divided into the most hostile factions. Excommunica- 
tion against offenders had been often threatened, but could not 
carried into effect, and the preachers came the conclusion 
that they could not administer the communion city, which, 
although corrupt, would submit church discipline. 
thought,” says Calvin, that our duty was not done, when 
had merely preached the word. With much greater assiduity 
must labor for those whose blood, they perished our ne- 
glect, would required ourhand. And other times these 
cares gave often the seasons communion 
occurred, were filled with for although the faith 
many seemed exceedingly doubtful, all without exception 
came the table. And they rather ate and drank the wrath 
God, than partook the sacrament life.” 

Their resolution was put into effect simultaneously the 
ferent churches. Easter day, 1538, Calvin and Farel both 
preached without administering the communion. The whole 
city was ferment. They united with their other accusations 
against Calvin and his associates, their neglect conform the 
decree the synod Lausanne, which had required the Gene- 
vans use unleavened bread the sacrament, and other re- 
spects conform the ceremonies the church Berne. The 
council forbade the use their pulpits their ministers. They 
however did not heed the prohibition. two councils tum, 
and finally the assembled people 23, 1538) passed order 
for the expulsion Calvin, Farel and Coraud from Geneva. 
They were ordered leave the city three days. When Calvin 
was informed the decree the assembly, replied with dig- 
nity: Had been the servant men, were now ill-requited 
but well that have served Him who always bestows upon 
his servants what promises them.”2 

See page 489 and note. 
When the decree the council was announced Calvin and Farel, that 


they must leave the city three days, consequence disobedience the 
magistrates, their reply was, Well, better serve God than man.” 


i 
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Exertions for France, and for Union. 
Notwithstanding the manifold difficulties and labors which 
Calvin was involved during his first stay Geneva, was not 
unmindful the claims the reformed church abroad upon him, 
and especially his persecuted brethren France. letter 
the preachers Basil, from Geneva, November 13th, 1537, exhib- 
its something their persecutions and Calvin’s vigorous exer. 
tions their behalf: will explain you few words why 
send this messenger. The enemy have recently visited their 
wrath upon our poor brethren Nismes way that had 
little the faithful have been whose 
death the witness himself will give you account, can 
make himself intelligible you Latin. Many are fetters, 
and their jeopardy, the rage the persecutors not 
checked—drunk they are with the blood these two. Both 
them exhibited noble constancy their last breath, although 
their patience was tried the most excruciating tortures. Butis 
certain that the others will show equal 
must therefore bring help speedily possible order that 
the weak yield not fear. Farther must see it, that count 
not the blood the saints little account, which great 
honor with God.” Afterward the same letter said: Christ 
not only commands witha loud voice help our brethren, 
but warns that forsaking them forsake him.” 
this same year, 1537, Calvin published two small works for 
the confirmation those who were compelled suffer martyrdom, 
and for the prevention apostasy. One them, dedicated 
Nicholas Chemin, called fugienda Idolatria” was designed 
counteract prevalent error France, “that person might 
attend mass and yet adhere the truth,” the other was upon 
church-benefices and some the other abuses 
remark Beza concerning Calvin, seems fully justifi- 
these two little Among other very excellent qual- 
ities which the Lord has bestowed very liberally upon this holy 
man, are two specially fitting him for controversy wonderful 
quickness mind which enables him once the 
precise difficulty question, and resolve easily, and also 
strict conscientiousness, which leads him always avoid all 


For particular account these Treatises see Henry, 185 sq. 
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and sophistical subtleties with all ambitious ostentation, and 
seek only the simple and pure truth.”! 

Calvin was not unmindful the progress events Germa- 
ny. The sacramental controversy between the German reform- 
ers and the Swiss church, had been sometime progress, and 
Calvin letter Bucer, January 12th, 1538, expresses strong 
disapprobation the conduct both Bucer and Luther this 
matter, and shows that had never inclined views 
the physical presence Christ the bread and the wine the 
sacrament. Yet strongly desires unity, can obtained 
consistency with the maintaining the truth, and the good the 
cause the reformation. “If Luther will embrace this [proba- 
bly the Genevan Confession] asa brother, nothing will give great- 
But regard must had, not this individual alone. 
are cruel and barbarous have regard for the thousands 
who will outraged under the pretence this nnity. What 
think Luther know not, although have the greatest confi- 
dence will sacred long this rage 
for controversy agitates past must all forgotten.” 
goes speak with some severity Luther’s belief and con- 
duct reference the points dispute, and exhorts Bucer, 
will act the part mediator the controversy, use exer- 
tions induce Luther conduct himself with more moderation, 
and not merely demand the Helvetians lay aside their 
obstinacy.2 also shows the injury that would result from the 
course they were pursuing: How,” says, “the enemy are 
now triumphing and glorying, that are inflicting wounds upon 
one another, the presence the most powerful and well armed 
antagonists.” 


Calvin Exile from Geneva. 

Calvin and Farel first went Berne justify their conduct 
their friends there, and then Lausanne, where synod was then 
session. For the sake the peace the church, they assent- 
the use unleavened bread, and the baptismal font, and 
the observance the feast days required, under certain restric- 
tions, but demanded the introduction church discipline, and the 
right excommunication the church and their pastor, and 
some other regulations for the better order their worship. The 


Henry, 191. 
Helvetiis postulas pertinaciam deponunt, age vicissim upud Lu- 
therum, tam imperiose gerere 
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synod were satisfied with their conduct, and wrote Geneva 
behalf the preachers. the same time they requested, that 
messengers should sent from Berne second the request for 
their return. The exiled preachers went back and thence, 
with the two messengers from set their faces again toward 
the scene their persecutions. But they were met little 
distance from the city and not allowed enter. The councils 
and the citizens were assembled, and after much abuse the 
preachers, the decree for banishment was confirmed almost 
unanimous vote. Calvin and Farel returned Berne, and from 
thence went Basil. Calvin again took his abode with his 
old friend Grynaeus. Bucer soon wrote him from Strasburg, 
inviting him accept appointment there, but Calvin first 
refused, since account his strong attachment Farel, 
unwilling separate himself from him. But Farel soon 
ter accepted invitation Neufchatel, and Calvin sometime 
before the close the year went Strasburg. 

There are several letters sent Calvin from Beme and Basil 
much interest. Peter Viret writes: finally 
Basil thoroughly drenched with rain, and almost dead from 
fatigue. Besides, were not strangers peril the way; for 
one was near being swept away But 
found the floods more compassionate than man. For men 
opposition right and duty have driven into exile, but the tor- 
rent, since rescued us, served instrument the compas- 
sion God.”! also wrote several times Farel Neufcha- 
tel, exhibiting his strong attachment him, and especially his 
conscientious desire act for the advancement the cause 
truth. all these letters not ill feeling 
escapes 

Calvin, when went Basil, desired remain there re- 
tirement. was wearied constant struggle with un- 
believing world. But his Master had need him, and led him 
way that would not. says: When was released 
from the duties office [at first determined 
repose mysclf quiet but that most excellent minister 
Martin Bucer, manner similar Farel, constrained 
execration accept new office. Terrified the example 
Jonah, which held me, immediately took upon my- 
self the duties teacher. was wont do, avoid- 


The last May, 1538. MSS. Geneva. See further Henry, sq. 
See Henry, 205 sq. 


public notice much possible, yet was induced attend 
the imperial Conventions, where, willing not, was compelled 
appear publicly the presence multitudes.”! 

addition Calvin’s love retirement, his feeling the re- 
sponsibility the office the preacher led him shrink from it. 
God than the soul, which created his own image, whose 
father and redeemer Since the salvation object 
dear him, perceive the care with which the prophet and 
preacher should perform the duties their office. God 
committed souls their trust, the express condition that they 
should render account for each one them.” 

Notwithstanding Calvin’s reluctance Strasburg, re- 
ceived most cordial welcome from Bucer, Capito, Hedio and 
other distinguished friends, and found pleasant and profitable 
retreat from the tumults Geneva. labors and experience 
while there were important preparation for his subsequent 
work. During his abode between two and three years that 
city, addition his regular duties professor theology, 
published his first exegetical works, and more complete edition 
his Institutes, and what more value, says his biographer, 
received new and higher impulse his religious feelings. 
forgave his enemies, and with truly apostolic love exerted 
himself for the church which had spurned him from them. 
established reformed French church, into which introdu- 
ced his discipline, and made model for all the reformed 
churches France. also became better known Melanch- 
thon and the other German reformers, and held several public 
discussions important theological topics. one his letters 
says, lately been induced Capito give public 
lectures, and therefore lecture preach every day.” also 
writes, April 20, 1539: When the messenger called for book 
had twenty sheets revise, preach, read the congrega- 
tion, write four letters, attend some controversies, and 
answer more than ten persons who interrupted for advice.” 
1539 Calvin obtained the right citizenship and 
was great repute among the citizens. Sturm says: The 
French church here increased from day day. Very many stu- 


dents and learned men came Strasburg from France, ac- 


count Calvin.” 


Preface the Psalms. 
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One letter, among many written soon after Calvin’s arrival 
Strasburg, containing account his feelings the death 
Coraud, who was banished with himself and Farel from Geneva, 
and was now supposed murdered, not only interesting 
indication his attachment his friends, but also showing 
his strong religious feeling. give only extract: 
much overpowered the death Coraud, that can place 
limits sorrow. daily avocations have power with- 
draw mind from continually revolving these thoughts. The 
miserable torments the day are followed more torturing sor- 
row night. not only troubled with restlessness, which 
have become but nearly dead through 
entire want sleep, which more than health will endure. 
soul most wounded the aggravating circumstances 
his death, suspicions, which obliged, however un- 
willingly, give some credit, are small indica- 
tion the anger God, that, when have few good pas- 
tors, the church should deprived Coraud, one the best. 
Can otherwise than bewail our loss? Yet are not 
without consolation. great solace, that all their 
tionate sorrow show their confidence his ability and piety. 
Moreover the Lord will not suffer the wickedness our enemies 
remain concealed from men. They have gained nothing 
his death. For stands before the judgment seat God, the 
witness and accuser their crimes, and with voice stronger 
than when shook the earth, will proclaim their everlasting mis- 
ery. But we, whom God still allows live, will quietly follow 
his footsteps until shall have completed our course. And 
however great the may which oppose us, will 
not prevented from attaining that rest into which already 
entered. this hope were not held out us, what reason should 
have for despair? since the truth God remains firm 
and immovable, will continue our watch until the end, when 
the kingdom Christ, which now hidden, shall appear.”! 

the spring 1539 Calvin went the imperial diet Frank- 
fort, where first saw Melanchthon. His object going there 
was plead the cause those who had espoused the reformed 
tenets France, and incidentally use his influence bring 
about amicable adjustment the difficulties between the Ger- 

man and Swiss churches. writes Farel from Strasburg 
after his return from Frankfort: Bucer having informed that 


Oct. 24, 1538. 
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could accomplish nothing for our persecuted brethren, was 
anxious there, order that their safety might not neg- 
lected, thing not uncommon, amidst the multiplicity business 
and also that might confer with Philip upon religion and the 
church. Both causes will commend themselves you impor- 
tant. Capito and the other brethren also advised the measure. 
Besides the company for the journey was for Sturm 
and several other good friends made the 1540 Cal- 
vin was also present the diet assembled the emperor 
Hagenau and Worms, effect union between the Catholics 
and Protestants. the latter was sent representative 
the city Strasburg the urgent request Melanchthon. 
was also present 1541 Ratisbon. 

The letters written Farel during his attendance the diets 
Germany, show Calvin’s keen observation the conduct and 
motives the several actors, and his thorough comprehension 
the state things that country. intrigue and desire for 
personal emolument, were readily detected him religious 
bigotry and superstition. These journeyings Calvin seem 
have been beneficial many ways, although they did not accom- 
plish all that was desirable for the union the conflicting parties 
the reformers. Calvin felt that Melanchthon and Bucer al- 
though they had the interests religion heart, were too tem- 
porising when treating with their opponents. letter Farel 
from Ratisbon says: Philip and Bucer framed ambiguous 
and deceptive confession concerning transubstantiation, endea- 
voring satisfy their adversaries without yielding anything. 
This method does not please me,” The diet Ratisbon 
closed, well known, without any agreement between the 
tholics and Protestants, with the understanding that they would 
hold further discussion future time. The differences which 
separated the French and Swiss churches were also not settled 
but the two parties learned more definitely the positions they each 
occupied, and looked for time with more forbearance upon one 
another. Luther when his attention was directed the severe 
manner which Calvin had written him and his party, said, 
among other things his favor, have replied: hope Calvin 
will ere long think better us, yet but right bear much 
from such genius.” Calvin wrote Farel seeing the kind 
feeling expressed Luther: “If are not softened such 
moderation must made rock. For part, broken 
down, and have accordingly written apology which shall 
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inserted the Preface Commentary upon the Epistle 
the Romans.” 

respect the persecutions France, Calvin accomplished 
all that anticipated. epistle was sent from the Protes. 
tant Princes and States the Empire assembled Ratisbon, 
Francis King France,” expostulating with him for his cruel- 
their Christian brethren his dominions, imploring his cle- 
mency, and promising, condition his complying with their 
request, “testify their gratitude all the kind offices their 
power.” 

Calvin did not forget the church Geneva amidst all his 
bors Strasburg. Neither did return evil for evil, but con- 
trarywise blessing. early October 1st, 1538, wrote them 
letter full good counsel, and exhorted them have courage 
and rely upon God’s goodness and mercy, and his assurances 
pardon. again wrote June the following year, and ad- 
monished them with affection for their treatment their minis- 
ters, with whom they had again had difference. urges them 
live peace with them, and treat them with reverence long 
they preach the true gospel, even they have their imperfec- 
tions. should recollected the honor Calvin’s forgiving, 
charitable spirit, that the timid and time-serving conduct these 
ministers the time his banishment was not altogether satis- 
factory him. 

But occasion soon offered itself for rendering the Genevans 
more important service. The pillars the reformation had 
been forcibly wrested from Geneva. Their pastors had been set 
nought, and their places filled those who were incompetent 
the task defending and sustaining the sinking cause. Those 
who watched over the interests the papal church did not lose 

the opportunity for attempting seduce the wandering dove 
into the secure ark the true church. Cardinal Sadolet, 
man learning and good moral character, bishop the see 
Carpentras Dauphiny, the borders Savoy, was desired 
make the effort. addressed letter “his dearly beloved 
brethren the magistracy, council and citizens Geneva,” (Calvin 
retorts upon him his newly awakened interest them,) which 
was written with much art that had not been dead 
language, would have done much mischief. was, need- 
answered, and one was found Geneva qualified 
and inclined it. Calvin stepped forward, and gave such 
answer that Sadolet lost all hope accomplishing his object, and 
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the magistrates Geneva not only did not show disposition 
return the Romish church, but soon after came the resolu- 
tion exclude from the city all who would not abjure the Ro- 
man catholic religion.! 

This reply Calvin, although perfectly annihilating his 
antagonist was without the bitterness, and indeed style 
kind, that inspired even Sadolet respect for the banished 
minister. Several years after, when this prelate was travelling 
through Geneva strong desire seized him seeing 
the man who had written against him with much success. 
expected find him palace, surrounded servants and all 
the appliances luxury. Judge then his surprise, when 
small house was pointed out him Calvin’s, and the renown- 
man himself, clad the most simple garb, answered his knock 
door. Then, not before, believed the declaration 
the letter addressed him his not speak 
myself, willingly, but since you not suffer silent, 
will say that which not inconsistent with modesty. had 
sought own aggrandizement, should not have withdrawn 
from your faction.” 

Calvin also wrote while Strasburg his work the Sacra- 
ment the Lord’s Supper, and published 
French for the use his congregation. Beza thinks that this 
ought have terminated all controversy upon this subject, but 
those who had been contending long and violently were not 
thus seems, too, have been successful 
reclaiming the Anabaptists Strasburg. Among others, who 
were convinced their error, Paul Vossius mentioned, whom 
Erasmus had dedicated his Enchiridion” and who became 
pastor Strasburg, and also the husband Idelette Bures, 
whom Calvin afterwards married. 


Calvin and Melanchthon. 


Calvin first saw Melanchthon Frankfort, the year 1539. 
had previously submitted him several propositions the 
Lord’s supper, order determine whether there was differ- 
ence their belief. But before Melanchthon had answered his 
letter, Calvin met him Frankfort, whither had gone the 
diet held there, and learned from him, that approved the 
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doctrines which had been submitted him. With Philip,” 
says, have conversed various topics. had previously 
written him the subject union—and sent him few ar- 
ticles which had summed the substance the truth. 
assented them without opposition, but thought there were those 
there, who required something more full and explicit.” 

This acquaintance was continued Worms where Melanch- 
thon was much fascinated the learning and spirit 
vin that publicly gave him the name “the Theologian,” 
which from the lips Melanchthon was not unmeaning desig- 
nation. After these interviews these two men ever valued each 
other, notwithstanding some slight differences opinion. 
true their characters were very dissimilar. Calvin was more im- 
petuous, firm and rigid than Melanchthon, but equally forgiving, 
warm-hearted, and even mild and gentle, when not restrained 
consequences. The Genevan preacher fully understood and ap- 
preciated his German brother, and often took counsel with him. 
The Wittenberg professor also had the highest regard for the 
opinion his more sturdy friend, and generally received his fra- 
ternal reprimands with meekness. Before the assembling the 
diet Ratisbon, Calvin writes Farel from Strasburg: The 
Senate has ordered join Bucer. Melanchthon obtained this 
order particular application—He earnestly entreated 
have sent with Bucer, that was quite put the blush; and 
when expostulated with him, answered me, that had the 
best reasons, and that excuses would not prevent his 
gently insisting, that should sent that Cal- 
vin with Sturm and Grynaeus, went take leave their friends, 
Philip said: the others may but will not suffer Calvin 
this time.” Calvin often expressed his love for Melanch- 
thon his letters him. one written November, 1552, upon 
the Lord’s supper, says: Would God that could confer 
together. Your candor, ingenuousness and moderation are known 
me, and your piety the angels and the whole world are wit- 
nesses. would small comfort me, the midst 
trouble and sorrow, see you again and embrace you before 
die.” 

After severe rebuke from Calvin for want decision and 
firmness, Melanchthon was offended, and coldness and cessation 
correspondence ensued, but Calvin wrote him, that their 
friendship which was the result similar religious feeling, must 
unchanging and especially since the good the church 
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was connected with their harmony. the year 1554, Calvin 
used severe language reference Melanchthon, but they after- 
wards were more closely united than before. Even before the 
end this same year, Melanchthon wrote, expressing his entire 
approval Calvin’s conduct reference Servetus. 
Luther and Melanchthon had both died, and left Calvin solitary 
mark for the aim the enemies truth, when wearied with 
struggling against the adversaries the church, and heart-sick, 
Melanchthon when alive had often been, the religious con- 
tentions, the want Christian love and forbearance which 
met him every step, find him from the depths his soul 
apostrophizing his departed friend: Philip for 
thee direct words; thee who now livest with Christ, 
the presence God, and awaitest us, until shall gath- 
ered thee blissful quiet. Thou hast said hundred times, 
when wearied with labors and oppressed with troubles, thou hast 
laid thy head affectionately upon that might die 
afterwards wished thousand times, that might 
live together: thus hadst thou been more fearless conflict, and 
hadst more heartily despised and contemned all malice and false 
thus the wickedness many who grew more auda- 
cious insult what they termed thy timidity, might have 
been restrained.”2 


Calvin Interpreter the Bible. 


During the year 1539, while Strasburg, Calvin published his 
Commentary upon the Epistle the Romans. brief summa- 
his Exegetical works, and some his characteristics 
commentator may not inapposite here, for few men’s lives are 
made more their works than Calvin’s. incidents his life 
poor, and not compared with that Luther. 

not strange that Calvin selected the Epistle the Romans 
the first for public lectures, and afterwards for publi- 


Utinam, utinam moriar hoc sinu. 

partic. Chr. coena contra Heshusium. Opp. 724. The few ex- 
tracts above but specimen the expressions the regard Calvin 
and Melanchthon for each other. Those who would see more, can consult the 
original letters the last vol. Calvin’s Works, (Ed. the Dedication 
Calvin’s Com. Daniel Melanchthon, and other writings both these 
men. Many more passages are also quoted Henry, 245 sq. 


Calvin had previously lectured John’s Gospel Strasburg. 
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with notes. exhibits the fundamental doctrines Pro. 
testantism, and directly opposed the Pelagian tendencies 
the Catholic Church. exalts God and abases clear. 
shows that man not justified works, but the grace 
God Jesus Christ, who the justification and the life, 
This was cardinal doctrine Calvin’s scheme. did 
not stop with the explanation this Epistle. His was nar. 
row, contracted mind which always dwelt upon one idea. With 
All Scripture given inspiration God profitable’? With 
the exception the books the Judges, Ruth, Samuel, the Kings, 
Esther, Nehemiah, Ezra, Proverbs, Koheleth, the Song Solomon 
and the Revelation John, commented the entire 
His commentary upon Joshua was his last work. first seiz- 
upon those parts the Bible which contain the germs 
Christianity, and when these had been rescued from the oblivion 
into which they had fallen, turned his attention the less 
practical though not less important portions the sacred 
Canon. 

Numerous editions his Commentaries and parts them have 
been published, both the Latin and French languages. The 
best entire edition them, that Amsterdam, 1617, nine 
volumes. The style and value the explanation different 
books various. Upon some furnished complete commen- 
tary, upon some published lectures, and some, the first book 
Samuel and Job, explained Homilies. His Commenta- 
nies upon the Pentateuch, the Psalms and Daniel are superior 
those upon the other books the Old Testament. His own course 
life, his vivid feeling the greatness and omnipresence 
God, his continual warfare with the enemies good and truth, 
his holy indignation against wrong doers, gave him peculiar 
sympathy with the Psalmist. His strong religious feeling also 
breathes through every part these works. 

The peculiarities the author are more seen his remarks up- 
Paul’s Epistles than any other parts the New Testament. 
There living energy him, which not found the best 
the thoughts and feelings the great apostle, few any be- 
sides have done.! The same characteristics are however appa- 
rent other parts the New Testament, especially the Acts 
the Apostles. Indeed the whole New Testament history 
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with him animated. lives the individual acting speak- 
ing, whether bad good, and explains his language out his 
circumstances, and out his own soul. 

Calvin’s commentaries, especially when the age which 
lived taken into the account, are remarkable for elegance’ and 
conciseness style. This particularly true his Prefaces. 
The beauty his style consists less perhaps the choice 
words, for has none the affected purism Bembo 
Castalio, than the whole air the composition. how- 
ever appearance slavish imitation Ciceronian diction 
his language seems come warm from the heart; and from his 
scholarlike habits, flows naturally and easily into plain and con- 
cise, not graceful periods. 

good degree impartiality and independence exhibited 
Calvin’s exegetical writings. does not, much Luther 
and Melanchthon, and others the early expositors, make the text 
the Bible mere means sustaining his peculiar doctrines. 
gives connected exposition, and does not merely explain 
those parts which favor his scheme and leave other places, 
equally even more difficult, unexplained. independent 
and yet not reckless. Whilst the authority the church alone 
not deemed sufficient establish the authenticity any book 
passage, all historical testimony not discarded. The inquiry 
with him not always whether the explanation gives will aid 
the establishment Christian doctrine. labors give the 
most natural and probable meaning, not fearing that the truth will 
not sustained, although one and another proof-passage given 
up. also felt strongly the inutility sustaining good cause 
false proofs. This disposition especially evident the 
Psalms, where, although firm believer the sacred Trinity 
his predecessors, often finds only David where they found 
Christ, and thus diminishes the number proof-passages for that 
doctrine the Old Testament.! 

Calvin shows less critical learning his commentaries than 
some the other biblical interpreters his age, Erasmus and 
Beza. often uncritical his philological remarks, but 
seems from his desire practical rather than from ina- 
bility. His object was form compendium not for scholars 
alone, but for all students the Bible. Accordingly passes 
over minor variations words and expression, and seizes upon 


See other proofs this same characteristic his Comment. Isa, 
and also his remarks the iva the New Testament. 
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the leading ideas, and consequence peculiarly happy 
getical tact, seldom makes forced explanations. was 
far from undervaluing learning any kind. Upon Corinthians 
up, than sword is, when falls into the hands 
This said reference certain fanatics who violently exclaim 
against all arts and learning, asif they were calculated only 
flate the mind, and were not the most useful instruments both 
piety and common Titus 12, where Paul quotes the 
poet Epimenides, find this gather from this pas- 
sage that those persons are superstitious who never venture 
quote anything from profane authors. Since all truth from God, 
anything has been said aptly and truly even wicked men 
ought not rejected, because proceeded from God,” 
Calvin also often makes acute philological explanations both 
Hebrew and Greek words, and very often quotes from the Ro- 
man and Greek classics.! 

‘Let then,’ says Tholuck, near the close the Article Cal- 
vin Interpreter the Bible, ‘this great teacher true 
and profound knowledge the Scriptures forth anew into 
age which had become great measure stranger. 
know will find numerous friends. view Predestination, 
which appears all its whenever opportunity offers, 
the only thing that makes solicitous about this new circulation 
his Commentaries. But believe that even this part them 
will more good than always something 
more noble and majestic the power inherent the view 

connection with Calvin’s exegetical labors, the French Trans- 
lation the Bible published him 1540 deserves passing no- 
tice. revision the version his friend Robert Olivetan. 
His biographer regrets that did not undertake the translation 
the Bible anew. might then have acquired influence over the 
whole structure the French and instead the Acad- 
emy and the Parisian stage, Calvin would have been the standard, 
Luther has been Germany. But other labors, which 


See Liter. Anzeig. Aug. 335, 336; also Bibl. Repos. Vol. 558, 
559. 

See more extended discussion the characteristics Calvin 
terpreter, Tholuck, Liter. Anzciger, Nos 41, 42, 43; 
and also Translation the same, Bib. Repos. Vol. sq. 
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deemed more immediate importance, left him leisure 
more than revise the Translation which had been already made. 


Marriage and Domestic Character. 


Although Calvin’s marriage took place some time before left 
Strasburg, have omitted mention until now, order clus- 
ter with several particulars which, seems me, present one 
the phases the character this truly great man, which has 
not been sufficiently noticed. The first mention made his let- 
ters the subject his marriage epistle Farel, May 
1539. Concerning marriage now speak more openly.— You 
know very well what qualities always required wife; for 
belong not that passionate race lovers, who, when they are 
captivated beauty external appearance, embrace with all 
the faults may conceal. Would you know what beauty alone 
can captivate me? that modesty, gentleness, economy 
and patience, combined with solicitude for health and com- 

letter Farel, Feb. 1540, after speaking several 
items political nature, says: Amidst all these commo- 
tions enjoy much quiet, that venture think marriage. 
young lady rank has been proposed me, who superior 
station, and rich. Two considerations withhold 
from this alliance; first, she does not understand our language, 
and then fear she will make too much account her rank and 
breeding. brother, truly religions man, insists the 
union and indeed only because his love for 
me, that neglects his own interests. His wife rivals him 
her that should have been almost constrained 
make the alliance, the Lord had not set For when 
answered that could not anything about the matter, unless 
the young lady would engage learn our language, she asked 
time for consideration. Soon after, sent brother company 
with certain good man make proposals for another, who 
she equals her reputation, will bring ample dowry without 
money for she much praised those who know her. she 
consent, which confidently hope, the nuptials will not take 
place later than the tenth March. wish you could pre- 
sent your blessing, but have troubled you much during 


Haec sola est, quae pudica est, morigera, 
non fastuosa, parca, patiens, spes est mea fore solicitam. 
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the past year, that not venture it. however any one 
the brethren intends visit us, hope hewill lay his plans 
take your place. But Iam only making myself ridiculous, 
should happen disappointed expectations. Yet 
trusting that the Lord will with me, speak certain 
event.”! 

were permitted pour feelings confidingly into your 
listen again your counsel, that might the better pre- 
pared !—You have the best occasion for coming here, our hopes 
concerning the marriage shall realized, for expect the young 
lady immediately after Easter. But you give the assurance 
that you will present, the marriage shall postponed until 
your arrival, for have yet time enough inform you the 
day. First, then, ask you, the greatest favor, that you will 
come, and secondly that you write that you will come. For 
necessary any case that some one you here add your 
blessing the marriage but prefer you any one 
sider therefore whether seem you worthy the trouble 
this Another letter the same individual, shows that 
the day was appointed, and Farel informed it, but bride ap- 
fear,” says, “if you wait for nuptials, will 
long before you come. The bride not yet found, and doubt 
whether shall seek further.” 

Calvin finally married sometime during this year (1540), Ide- 
lette Bures, the widow man Strasburg, whom 
had rescued from the errors the Anabaptists, woman worthy 
walk the reformer’s side amidst the storms life. Beza 
speaks her person possessed much natural dignity and 
nobleness, and also highly Calvin, according 
the custom the time, wished the wedding joyous and 
festive was consistent with moderation. accordingly in- 

vited the consistories Neufchatel and Valenciennes pre- 
sent the festival, and they complied sending representatives. 

There are not many documents existing, showing specifically 
the domestic relations and enjoyments Calvin during the nine 
years his married life, yet expressions are found scattered here 
and there through his letters, which show conclusively that the 
union was most happy one, and that the man who has been 
represented devoid all the sympathies which sweeten life, 


Genevan Manuscripts. MSS. Gen. Feb. 26, 1540. 
calls her gravis, honestaque and also 
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was most delicate, tender and affectionate husband. Many 
the passages which best show this, cannot quoted, 
owe their charm the incidental connection which they are 
found. letter written soon after his nuptials, giving the de- 
may not bring too much joy with it, the Lord has checked our hap- 
piness, and restrained that shall not exceed 
One little expression Calvin, who was sparing his praises, 
and never spoke without meaning, good testimony his ap- 
preciation his wife: She was woman rare excellence, 
singularis exempli foemina.” 

Idelette Bures had several children her first marriage, 
but the second one son only, who died soon after birth. 
Many the catholics who falsely deny that Calvin had any chil- 
dren, represent judgment from God, the life 
the reproaches Balduin simple and touching 
gave little took him Soon after the death 
this son, Calvin writes Viret: Salute all the brethren, your 
aunt also and your wife, whom wife gives many thanks for 
her kind and Christian condolence. She unable write except 
means amanuensis, and dictating would burdensome 
toher. The Lord has indeed inflicted deep and painful wound 
upon the death our little son. But father, and 
knows what best for his children. Again farewell. The Lord 
with you. that you could with us, would gladly 
spend half the day talking with you.” 

Calvin’s letters during his wife’s protracted sickness, often con- 
tain allusions which bear not less positive witness the tender- 
ness, faithfulness and solicitude the husband the side the 
meek couch, than his other writings his fidelity 
and constancy, admonisher the disobedient and erring. 
But have only room for extracts from some letters bearing 
date after her death. 

Viret, April 7th, 1549, writes: Although the death 
wife has been sore affliction me, yet strive much 
possible overcome sorrow, and friends endeavor ex- 
cel each other their exertions console me. true, both 
their and efforts failed accomplish all that desirable 


Gen. Oct. 12, 1840. Brietius, Jesuita, Tom. 192. 
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but however small may be, nevertheless consolation 
greater than express. Knowing you the sensibility 
rather weakness heart, need not say, that required the 
most vigorous exertion mind alleviating anguish, pre- 
vent from sinking. And truly the cause sorrow not 
small. Iam deprived the best partner life, optima so. 
cia vitae, who, had been necessary, would have been wil. 
ling companion not only banishment and want but death 
self. During her life she was true helper official duties. 
She never the least thing opposed me. She had anxiety 
about her circumstances, and during her whole sickness, was 
careful hide from any anxiety she felt for her children. But 
fearing that this silence might aggravate her solicitude, three 
days before her death, introduced the subject and promised 
all that should power for them. She immediately 
replied, that ‘she had committed them God, and saying 
that that was reason why should not care for them, she an- 
confident that you will not forsake children thus 
committed God.’ also learned yesterday, that when she 
was advised female friend speak with about the chil- 
dren, she said: The only thing necessary that they fear God 
and religious. There need ask husband promise 
bring them the fear God and with good discipline. 
they are pious, will father them, unasked, and they 
are not, they not deserve the request.’ assured, this great- 
ness soul was more effective with than all entreaties could 
have been.” later Calvin wrote Farel letter the 
same spirit, giving most interesting detai!s the last days his 

1556, after seven years, find him cherishing the same 
tender regard for the memory the chosen companion his life. 
For thus writes Richard Valleville, preacher the 
French church Frankfort, the death his wife: feel 
heart how painful and agonizing this wound must be, which 
the death your excellent companion has caused, remembering 
own grief seven years ago. call mind how hard was 
for gain the mastery sorrow. But you know very 
well what means must use for restraining our immoderate 
grief, and only remains for pray that you will make use 


See Henry, 422, and also Translation this letter into English the 
Repert. Vol. 80. 
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them. not one the least your grounds consolation, 
(although our earthly part thereby the more cast down,) that 
you have spent portion this life with companion, whose so- 
ciety you joyfully hope regain, when you are done with earth. 
Remember also that your companion has left you the example 
death. But our chief consolation the providence 
God, through which our troubles conduce our happiness, and 
only separates from those love, order unite 
with them again his heavenly kingdom,—then your religion will 
lead you acquiesce entirely his will—May the Lord alleviate 
the pain your loneliness the grace his Spirit, guide you 
and bless your labors.” 


ARTICLE 


PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Prof. Woolsey, Yale College. 


Plato against the Atheists, the tenth book the Dialogue Laws, 
accompanied with critical notes and followed extended disserta- 
etc. Tayler Lewis, LL. D., professor the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature the University the City New York. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1845. 


seems strange, take into view the intrinsic value 
Plato’s Laws and the difficulties attending upon the text and ex- 
planation this work, that little labor has been bestowed upon 
scholars. Ast’s,! believe, the only separate edition since 
the invention printing; and the editors the general text 


Published 1814 Leipsic. well known that this same learned man 
his Platon’s Leben und Schriften, published 1816, after his study upon the 
Laws was over, maintained and endeavored show that this treatise was not 
written Plato, although quoted such Aristotle Politics2.3). 
must own that such opinion, setting aside this strong historical evidence, 
seems astonishing. The style indeed peculiar—far removed from the 
artistic elegance Plato’s most finished works, although somewhat like that 
Sophista and Politicus; some the opinions and modes presenting traths 
may peculiar also; but who can doubt, after reading the work and re- 
ceiving the impression into his mind, that Platonic and that 
Plato’s own, must, think, far gone literary skepticism. 
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Plato furnish either with commentary with very brief 
one. Nor are much better off regard 
‘Schleiermacher went further than the Republic; and know 
other translator, besides Cousin, who unites scholarship, 
philosophical spirit and familiarity with the Platonic dialogues 
such degree secure confidence his interpretations. 

The relation between the Republic Plato and the Laws 
one about which not little difference opinion has existed. 
speaker Cicero’s treatise Legibus, near the uses 
the following language: scriptum est optimo rei- 
publicae statu, consequens esse videtur scribas idem 
bus: sic enim fecisse Platonem illum tuum, quem 
ris, quem omnibus anteponis, quem maxime The 
opinion involved these words that the object the Re- 
public was show the best form polity implied also the 
prevalent Greek title and embraced many writers 
note. take this ground must supposed either that 
Plato changed his views before composing the Laws, what 
more natural and usually believed, that regarded the form 
polity the Republic hopeless attainment account its 
perfection, and intended his later work bring down his scheme 
government the level ordinary human nature. The one 
would thus Eutopia; the other improvement the Cre- 
tan and Lacedemonian legislation. Others hold that the views 
government the Republic were never meant realized 
and were introduced only illustrate the nature politics. Mr. 
Lewis goes far say, his first Excursus, that miscon- 
ception the end and scope the Republic, should 
more properly styled, the dialogue the nature right and 
righteousness has subjected the name Plato 
great reproach. has been charged with maintaining the 
fifth book that dialogue, sentiments which, carried out, would 
result the utter overthrow all the domestic relations. de- 
fence, had space for here, might derived from the pecu- 
liar parabolical allegorical nature that work, and from the 
evident absence any design that should serve the model 
any actual existing polity.” 

our judgment this view expressed Mr. Lewis not en- 
tirely defensible. believe him the right against those 
who, like Cicero, consider the best polity the end the Re- 
public. Its true aim, conceive it, set forth the na- 
ture righteousness, whether the individual the State, 
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and more particularly the individual. With this begins and 
closes. Socrates wishes reach the idea righteousness, 
which, when beheld the small scale one man, found 
elude his grasp, viewing the large scale State, and 
its different classes inhabitants. The great for the 
rather both are for something which neither great nor small,— 
the underlying idea both. one should draw large 
equilateral triangle producing two sides very minute one 
and uniting them parallel the third order the better 
show child what was the nature such figure. Those who 
are familiar with the trichotomy the Republic, will perceive 
why have chosen this illustration. 

But cannot admit that Plato did not look his model-state 
desirable and good nor can free him from blame 
for his doctrine the community wives, and his permission 
falsehood. great philosopher somewhere regards the state 
the mind dreams morally right wrong. his theory 
been merely ideal one, should say it, with far less se- 
verity than this rigidly Christian rule his own contains, that 
was accountable and guilty because the immoral element 
his dream perfect government. The theory, however, more 
than ideal. According the well known words Plato, kings 
were philosophers, philosophers could become kings, might 
realized. Why else much time spent the latter part 
the fifth book showing that such institutions, have 
spoken above, would salutary and that the rea- 
son why existing politics departed much from Plato’s model 
was that politics and philosophy were divorced from one another. 
The truth that Plato, like modern socialists—though with infi- 
nitely more excuse—did not get clear abiding sight the cor- 
ruption human nature. The evil civil society, therefore, was 
assigned him ignorance and bad institutions and its cure 
lay philosophy teaching wisdom and devising better frame- 
work human intercourse. Even the family state, which Chris- 
tianity looks fundamental for the moral training our race, 
must superseded another system, which parents and off- 
spring should not know one another, but should only known 
general, that certain class parents had given birth cer- 
tain number children. this way Plato hoped shut out 
whatever exclusive and separating family feeling and do- 
mestic life, make men less selfish making the notion pa- 
rent and child more general and abstract; just other com- 
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5 
property and holding all things joint stock. means 
undervalued the tie between parents and children, but idly hoped 
artificially mending God’s institution extend and ennoble it, 
When, however, shaped his legislation into scheme more 
likely realized, was content follow nature making 
the parental relation sacred, other legislators had done before 
him. 

There passage the fifth book the Laws, where Plato 
seems refer the objectionable features the Republic with 
approbation, being parts the best system, and explains why 
views them with much favor. After saying (p. 739) that 
the form polity which explaining holds the second rank 
regard perfection, goes mention what conceives 
the most perfect polity. one which the principle 
the old saying, prevails its utmost extent; 
where wives and children and goods are common, where the notion 
private and separate property banished from society, and 
even things necessarily personal become common certain 
sort, the operations the eyes and ears and where all 
persons praise and blame the greatest possible unison, being 
delighted and grieved the same objects. laws thus 
produce complete unity the State possible, surpass all 
others respect virtue and such legislation the highest end 
which one can propose for himself. State governed, per- 
chance gods the children gods anywhere inhabit it, one 
where happiness reigns. must made the exemplar our 
polity, must look, and bring our institutions into the clos- 
est resemblance it. From views like these plain that the 
destruction selfishness society was the aim Plato, and that 
thought gain his end overturning, among other things, 
the relations the family, and abolishing private property.! 

considerable part the Laws taken with general views 
moral political nature, introduced way advice and 
admonition, prefaces the more important heads legislation, 
with the purpose breathing the spirit and general notions his 
code into the mind the reader before proposes his details. 
the tenth book Plato has reached that part his criminal code 
which relates violations religious order. Impious words and 
actions, says, never proceed from one who holds divine beings 


Comp. Aristot. Politic. who recognizes the identity system 
the Republic and that the Laws. also Plat. leges 806. 
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exist, but from one who has fallen into either these three 
errors: that not believing the existence gods, deny- 
ing their providence, affirming that they can propitiated 
sacrifices and vows. For the sake such persons, and espe- 
cially young men misled into atheism the sophistry the 
day, introduces long prelude his legislation the being, 
and providence the divinities. And this argument, which oc- 
cupies nearly the whole the tenth book, the more interesting 
and valuable, because the only place where Plato professed- 
and length offers his proofs upon these cardinal subjects. 

must strike every one reading this book, that Plato speaks 
like the rest his countrymen, the gods, the plural number, 
without being very careful draw line between the Supreme 
ruler whom elsewhere recognizes, and those inferior deities, 
who one his works, are said have been produced the 
superior, like the souls men. shall explain this and 
his treatment the popular religion general? Was fear that 
led him this course, did accommodate his language 
notions which knew could not alter; did believe 
the literal sense, says the tenth book the Laws that 

Some the Fathers, who fancied that was acquainted with 
the doctrines the Old Testament, and were struck with his 
noble expressions concerning God, attributed him much 
knowledge divine things, that they were compelled impute 
his heathenish passages unworthy motive. Such accusa- 
tions, for example, are made and Theodoret 
his excellent Cure Hellenic maladies.” The latter says that 
Plato plainly stood dread the Athenian populace, and the 
errors with which they were infected. And proof this 
alleges the inconsistency between noted passage the Timae- 
us, where Plato seems willing receive the whole Pantheon 
handed down tradition from the children the gods and 
law and usage established, and those parts the second and 
third books the Republic where his moral nature rejects with 
abhorrence the poetical mythology 

Evangel. lib. (p. 129. ed. Colon. 1688), 
Theodoret. lib. 43. ed. Sylburg. and lib. 33. 

The passage (40. which allude, quoted several 

times Eusebius, and finds one (Praepar. Evang. 13. 1.) 


derision the theologists. But far can see, has marks 
the Socratic irony, and capable only literal interpretation. One might 
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This opinion cannot regard probable. every side 
find arguments against it. opposed Plato’s honest love 
truth the one hand; and his reverence for tradition the 
absence positive and certain knowledge relating God and 
nature, the other. Why again should write the parts 
the Republic where inveighs against the popular mythology 
and speak often the divine being, far above all things, 
was afraid prosecution for heresy Why did he, whom 
philosophy and not the State was the centre life, dreaded 
the hemlock Socrates, return Athens all after his first 
tirement? Athenians cared more for their democracy than 
they did for their gods: why then did he, who the supposition 
was such coward, write boldly Gorgias and the eighth 
and ninth books the Republic, against the principles and the 
practices too the Attic commonwealth? How, finally, could 
with such apparent honesty and consistency have approved 
punishing heresies religion, laws against heresies deterred 
him from propagating the most important truths, and led him 
through fear countenance mischievous falsehoods 

theory which would reconcile the different expressions 
Plato and justice his honesty and consistency would have 
the following outlines; which our space forbids fill up, and 
which, trust will carry their own evidence with them rea- 
ders who have formed the mind well the 
opinions the philosopher. notion supreme God was 
somewhat transcendental, and being aware this must have 
felt the difficulty bringing down the level the popular 
mind. Not that made God idea, some have thought: 
went the length some oriental philosophers, who ascri- 
bed only essence God, divesting him all quality and relation 
but least taught that while accurate knowledge ideas 
was difficult for man—true opinion being the limit which most 
men can go—the idea God was the last reached all. 
Well therefore might say celebrated passage, 28. 
tempted with Stallb. (Praef. Politicus, 112) suppose that Plato’s dae- 
mons were merely the rays the divine intelligence diffused through vari- 
ous parts the that the divine attributes more prominent rela- 
tions hypostatized. But this notion seems too modern for Plato, and 
know proof that entertained it. may seen clearly expressed 
the words Lutatius, scholiast Statius, which are quoted Lobeck (Ag- 


laophamus, 598.) Compare passage from treatise apud 
Delphos, cited the same work, 712. 
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tant spirit, the twelfth book the Laws (966. C), that while 

the guardians the State—his ordained clergy—should re- 

quired understand the truth about the gods, the mass the 

citizens might allowed simply give their assent the faith 

law established. His view God taken connection 

perhaps with the imperfections the visible world, may have 

disposed him confine God the intelligible world and in- 
troduce set mediators between the Supreme and the lower 
universe. may the Timaeus (41. onwards) 

the created gods are set work make the human frame and 
whatever else capable decay, (69. C). Plato’s mind was 

nature prone believe spiritual causes, and look with 
reverence upon the tradition the olden times. While therefore 
revolted the fables the poets, may readily have believ- 
not only gods tenanting the stars but also others whose 
agency and character mythology had distorted. All this, like his cos- 
mogony, was only probable his view are not suppose that 
the theology and physics Plato stood the same ground 
certainty before his mind his ethics and But re- 
ceiving probable and being persuaded that religion lay 
the foundation the State, and that his doctrine the supreme 
God could not reach the mass men, might reasonably con- 
tent himself with proving general that divine intelligences pre- 
sided over human affairs. least are compelled feel that 
those writers, who refer the marks polytheism Plato mere 
policy, have not duly taken into account the position believ- 
ing mind, surrounded traditions and mythology which are 
revolting its moral into atheism from its 
very nature: cannot shake off tradition entirely, owing its 
faith and reverence. will therefore make compromise 
speak, with its circumstances, and incline not wholly reject the 
religion all past time, when divested the more exceptionable 

Plato approaches the argument for divine intelligence with 
kind reluctance, and forced the mischiefs, which 
the irreligious writings the sophists wrought upon young 
men. Human nature should need such proof. The disease 
atheism indeed always will appear some minds, but one 
contracting youth carries with him old age and the end 
life. Hence, bad is, less deeply rooted than the de- 


Comp. Timaeus 29. C—D. 


nial providence and the ascription undue influence sacri. 
fices and vows. The atheistical doctrine derives its force from 
false impressions regard mind and body. starts with as. 
the greatest and most beautiful things nature and 
chance, the mixture and union blind elements, which all 
things, even including animals and the mind itself, were 
ted. The mind thus produced gave birth the arts, some 
which, that legislation, are built unnatural, and untrue 
basis. Legislation turn gave birth the gods,—who differ with 
the laws different States,—as well the shifting forms 
ral beauty and justice. This theory must overthrown truer 
view nature, which putting the soul and all its kindred first 
order time, shall assign what vulgarly called nature low- 
posterior place. The proof the divine existence drawn 
from the subject motion, which term includes changes 
place, form and state bodies, and the movements 
the order nature something which moves itself and other 
things, must prior that which can only move other things, 
and finds the beginning its own motion out itself. This self- 
moving vital power belongs what call soul, which must 
therefore prior body destitute such power. And the 
way all the properties soul must prior those body.! 
must then the cause all things, good evil; and must 
regulate the heavens. 

will seen that the idea creation out nothing more 
enters into these views than into the common argument for de- 
signing cause from the marks design nature. The interest- 
ing inquiry now arises, did Plato believe creation out no- 
thing, did like other physical inquirers antiquity conceive 
this something impossible? Mr. Lewis, long Excursus 
upon the maxim, nihilo nihil, has examined this point, but 
means clear,” says, that the eternity matter was ever held 
Some principle seems have been his 


Plato’s words are these when literally rendered, (896. characters and 
manners and wishes and reasonings and true opinions and attention and me- 
mory must have existed prior length and breadth and depth and strength 
bodies since the soul prior the the close seems mean that 
mind must the cause these properties particular bodies that is, that the 
reason why one long is, etc. involves the antecedent existence some 
mind. But what intended before the generation things? 

Note 50. But Note 17, seems perfectly clear thatin 


every sense the word, used modern philosophy, held matter 
junior 


mind the origin matter, which was not matter; and yet 
something separate from the Deity and existing with him before 

the formation: the outward universe.” But passage 

the Sophista, Plato speaks creation the direct act God, 
and that, too, from things which before were not.” 

Upon part philosophy could more wish for clear ex- 
pression opinion from Plato—a profession faith not wrapped 
magnificent words and mythic dress—than upon this. 
this obscurity and vagueness, whether his views style, 
which has led philosophers opposite sides interpreting his 
doctrines. mention but one two opinions. Cudworth takes 
the ground that Plato teaches creation out nothing, while Mos- 
heim and most writers since his day over the other side. 
Ackermann maintains that held that while the world came 
from God, God was never without the world. Stallbaum con- 
tends that foolish and absurd thought the eternity mat- 
ter was quite foreign Plato’s way “thinking, and seeks re- 
move the appearance such doctrine from the Timaeus. 
seems likely that Plato conceived matter eternal 
principle the side God. But then was principle very 
different sense from that which God and ideas were principles 
was not the cause the reality and essence outward things, 
but was rather classed itself with non-existences. 
was ascribed that there could outward things, but the 
perpetual flux and the necessary imperfection outward things 
were due also. Plato nowhere gives the name which 
afterwards bore, and ‘contents himself with describing with- 
out form quality, endued with capacity putting every 
bodily form like the materials the hands. With 
such view matter, scarcely more strange that Plato felt 
necessity referring cause, than that feel none 
respect time and space. 

The passage Sophista, where Mr. Lewis finds creative agency 
ascribed God, must receive, think, another explanation. 
that place Plato speaks animals, plants, and inanimate or- 
ganizations existing the earth, caused God come into 
being, when before they were not 
This introduced instance the the defi- 
divided into human and divine, that men are said create 
the passage just much Nothing more then can 
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intended than implying elements substance pre- 
viously 

Having shown that soul prior body and the cause 
all movement, Plato puts the question, Whether one soul 
sufficient cause more than one. answer says 
must not start with less than two, the one beneficent, the other 
able things contrary kind. The beneficent, endowed 
with reason, which divine thing,? guides all things aright and 
towards happiness the other destitute reason brings about the 
opposite E—897. That the rational and virtuous kind 
soul bears sway through heaven and earth and the whole 
cuit things rather than the other proved the order and 
system the world, which are akin those reason. 
wards says (906. A), that heaven the visible 
world) full many good things, and many evils, which last? 
are the more numerous, and that hence eternal struggle arises, 
demanding surprising vigilance. For our allies have the gods 
and daemons, whose possessions are. are destroyed 
injustice and unbridled passion united want reason and are 
saved righteousness and self-restraint alliance with reason,— 
virtues which have the vital forces the gods for their abode, 
though little them may also found dwelling here 
below.” 

These passages are remarkable, because they have the look 
teaching something like dualism; theory rather oriental than 
congenial the Greek mind. this manner Tennemann and 
Hermann have understood them.4 Mr. Lewis the 
same mind, and finds traces this dualism other passages 
which have eluded our notice. have here presented,” 
says, “that grand defect Plato’s theology, which mars its 
presence almost every part his otherwise noble system. 


Here (897. there much less MSS. authority for than 
But the great variations this place throw suspicion even 

because the same These words cannot made 
mean things neither good nor bad. 

See Tennemann’s Gesch. der Philos. 230. Ist ed. and Hermann’s 
Gesch. System der Platon. Philos. 552 and note 739. The latter author 
says that the tenth book the Laws Blick einem ganz andern 
Dualismus als der des Timaeus which conceive him intend dual- 
ism which God and psyche are the principles instead God and 
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most clear from this and other passages his dialogues, that 
held the doctrine two uncreated principles souls, the one 
good, the benefactor, styles him, the other 
principle finds alluded inthe Timaeus, the source wild 
and confused motion, before harmony was brought into the world 
its builder. however personal existence there as- 
cribed the source disorder, and this disorder existed 
visible things, may that Plato there speaks matter en- 
dowed with the power irregular motion,—of chaos short, 
just like that many other cosmogonies—than that speaks 
malevolent soul.! 

Cousin endeavors? smooth away the difficulties which these 
passages contain, regarding the hypothesis two principles 
point departure for the question, whether good bad 
principle governs the universe. there disorder and evil 
the world, Plato would reason, bad principle must reign it; 
order and wisdom, good. the latter true must reject 
the hypothesis two principles, which was admitted for mo- 
ment. This however not satisfactory adjustment the case, 
for Plato affirms that there actual evil the universe, though 
may not predominant. There must then one more evil 
souls though not predominant. And indeed Cousin does not 
know what with the second the passages, that 906. 
tone despair utterly unlike Plato’s general mood mind. 

Plutarch, near the beginning his treatise the procreation 
the soul according Timaeus,’ gives still another explanation, 
which deserves mentioned. affirming that God made 
the essence neither soul nor body, but having these principles 
furnished his hand, merely introduced order and reason 
goes find supports for this tenet some the Platonic 
works, and among the rest the first these passages. Plato,” 
says he, “in the Laws speaks soul without order and ma- 
levolent, which soul itself. partook mind, reason and 
harmony become the soul the world.”3 

there any justice Plutarch’s explanation, might sup- 


must certainly, this true, suppose inconsistency between these 
two works regard motion, the supposition the text the primordial 
matter was motion. 

See and edition, Paris 1841. The same opinion 
occurs likewise the fourth the Platonic questions. 
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pose that Plato finally rested the notion substance existing 
prior bodies out which they were formed, and another 
which souls were formed. The maxim nihil re- 
ceived him, might lead him this result, provided con- 
sidered souls essentially different from bodies, doubtless 
Now the existence evil and that motion were accounted 
for. The first found for long time matter—in the 
sary departure generated things from their ideal type. But 
matter was merely passive, sought for active principle, the 
cause motion and evil both. This found that primeval 
soul-mass, which, being destitute reason, could itself exert 
only disorderly and misdirected energy desire. Out this 
substance human souls were made and derived from their 
causes good and evil, kind dualism, and regards fun- 
damental causes theory three principles. 

For ourselves, not knowing anything, which clear interpre- 
tation can construed into dualism Plato, feel constrained 
explain these words consistency with what elsewhere taught 
him concerning the origin evil being found matter. 
was thinking both passages evil the visible world and 
especially among men. classes souls doing good and evil, 
—for the first passage may collective,—are the divine 
the one hand, and the soul the world and human souls 
the other. The causes evil the world cannot lie the con- 
trary impulses two hostile gods, Plato expressly says Po- 
liticus 269. but the fact that the the like true 
men,—although animal and endowed with intelligence, yet 
because partakes body, liable change and 
these souls, connected with matter, belong false opinions 
and all the causes unhappiness. aid them overcoming 
evil—and here probably the notion human souls was especially 
Plato’s has arranged the system things, 
throw the weight his providence and government the side 
good. the second passage, where said that heaven the 
visible world abounds with good and evil but with the latter more, 
and that ceaseless struggle kept up, was thinking particu- 


The soul the world Timaeus (p. 35) compounded way which 
confess not understand. One the parts, according Stallbaum, 
derived from the primitive matter, out which bodies were Others 
give very different explanations. 

Comp. Stallb. Prolegom. Politicum. 106. 
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larly mankind. that good and bad beings are fighting 

over and for us,—for malevolent person! superior man, 

unless the mundane soul, known Plato,—but that 

our race and the world, and may the soul the world, 

good and evil are conflict. The evils especially thought are 

denoted what follows: and unbridled passion, with 

want reason destroy us.” Thus explained, the sentiment 

parallel that fine place Theaetetus: not possible 
destroy evils, for there must ever something opposed good 
can they find their seat among the gods, but they, necessity 
haunt our mortal nature, and the place our abode. Wherefore 
must try flee hence and thither, soon can. And 
thus flee assimilated the greatest possible degree 
God and assimilated consists becoming righteous and 
holy the possession wisdom.” 

The argument against those who deny divine providence 
one the noblest and best parts Plato’s works. begins, 
the remarks upon the atheistical spirit general began, with 
the fundamental cause human experience for such malady 
unbelief. nature akin the divine, leads men receive 
divine existence but the sight vice prospering inclines them 
doubt, whether any care exercised, least small matters, 
over human affairs. When they see the prosperity the wick- 
ed,” say, how doth God know, and there knowledge 
the Most 

This argument starts from the vantage ground the first. 
God good, cannot neglect what ought attend to, for that 
neglect from impotence ignorance. Nor hard for God take 
care the small. attend the small not like seeing and 
hearing the small. The latter difficult former easy 
for reason. Nor whether God mindful the small 
ornot. For the great cannot exist without the the 
parts the system are for the whole the great art universal 
government just human arts. Neglect anywhere therefore 
injury the whole. the system the general good and the 
particular are made coincide and particulars are controlled 


Some the fathers understood these passages evil angels. See Euseb. 
Praepar. Evang. who compares what said endless battle with 
words: wrestle not with flesh and 

Theaetet. 176. 
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general laws, which they themselves help carry into 
ment that character determines destiny, vice and virtue work out 
their own recompense. 

Near the end this argument Plato breaks into sublime 
strain not surpassed anything all his works. Boast neither 
shalt thou, nor any other who has attained such unhappy 
character having escaped from this justice the gods :—justice 
which they who established established, the highest all 
kinds justice, and which ought entirely reverenced. For 
thou shalt never lost sight it. Thou art not small 
hide the depths earth [and lost sight of], nor mounting 
high shalt thou fly heaven [and lost sight there] 
but thou shalt receive thy due reward from the gods, either whilst 
thou stayest here, the realms Hades, when thou hast 
passed thither, when thou art conveyed more dreadful 
place still. And the same mayest judge those, whom 
thou hast seen become great from small unhallowed deeds, 
whom conduct that description thou supposedst have 
been made happy from being miserable and therefore thought- 
est thyself have discovered their history, mirror, that 
there divine providence over all things, because thou knew- 
est not how the contribution paid them goes the help the 
general 

The notion those who thought that the gods might ren- 
dered placable sacrifices and vows despatched few 
words. Any superintendent, who should induced bribe 
inflict the administration justice, would commit most obvi- 
ous wickedness. But this just the conduct, which this opin- 
ion imputes the gods. Acting they would act like dogs, 
who should take portion the wolves’ plunder, and leave the 
flock destruction, like pilot who should led libations 
and incense overturn vessel with its crew; like driver 
the games, who should accept gift from the other party, 
and play the victory into his hands. ‘The very idea monstrous, 


sebius, and therefore omitted Ast and The construction cer- 
tainly far easier without seems denote infelicity character. 
With and what tollows, supply thought 
For Ast reads after Eusebius but i.e. 
preferable. the two compound verbs denotes passage 
ovcr from the earth Hades, etc. 
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and who clings such doctrine deserves called all 
impious persons the worst and the most impious. 

These views are truly admirable, and occur, even more strik- 
ingly expressed, the second book the Republic. Had they 
been united with understanding what was meant sacri- 
fices and vows, that acknowledgment ill-desert depen- 
dence, that seeking for forgiveness for aid, and that hope 
the clemency the benignity God which these religious ob- 
servances contain, Plato would have been near the Chris- 
tian system large part the Jewish people. But with all 
his penetration and moral feeling, did not fully appreciate the 
efficacy prayer, nor recognize communion the heart with 
God much beyond the contemplation divine beauty 
fection, nor give the need pardon and help their due place. 
Man was become good philosophy, and bad, within the 
reach cure, must suffer until his badness should obliterated 
suffering, which was the proper medicine depravity. 

The few closing pages the tenth book contain the penal code 
for crimes against religious faith; and are nature, only not 
severe enough, please the followers St. The pre- 
ceding discussion had brought threefold division into crimes 
against the and each sort crimes may again subdivi- 
ded according the person committing had been led astray 
error judgment, being naturally mild and conscientious, 
the unbridled passions aspiring soul. person the first 
description must pass five years the house discipline, and 
then, his error judgment shall not have left him, suffer death 
one the other description must committed for life the cen- 
tral prison, and when dies, have his body cast out beyond the 
bounds the territory. And order suppress superstition and 
the impiety those, who think that the deities may propitia- 
ted religious rites, ordained that private religions shall 
endured. Every person who wishes sacrifice must 
the public priests who know what order and rules purity such 
services require. must lead the prayers, and the sacri- 
ficer with such friends may accompany him must follow their 
form. 

These words give new legislation Plato’s own, but 


The following words sound like regulation the Spanish inquisition. 
909. During this time let one the citizens with them except the 
members the night-council, who are converse with them for their admoni- 
tion and the salvation their 
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are built the general principles the Greek States with 
gard religious observances. was maxim that the 
religion was necessary the safety the maxim 
down from the old times, when faith was reposed the pro- 
tective gods, and not weakened its force when the bad results 
philosophical atheism upon the morals young men were suf. 
ficiently tested. The Greeks allowed their comic poets turn 
the gods into ridicule and wonder, for the epic poets had sup- 
plied the materials for that ridicule. But when man came 
the denial the gods his country trod 
ground. New gods might introduced, but secrecy religious 
rites was dreaded partly perhaps superstitious grounds, but 
chiefly because the unions formed mysteries rites foreign 
origin might dangerous the State. Plato however seems 
have gone further than any State seeking abolish all private 
religious rites whatsoever. 

regard the Mr. Lewis’s work—which the way 
printed far have noticed with great correctness—we 
quote the following words from his introduction. have fol- 
lowed [the text] Bekker and Ast, differ all either 
words punctuation. Wherever there has been departure 
from them the reasons are assigned mainly the shorter notes. 
The critical means within our power have been very limited, and 
therefore this department ask indulgence for any errors, 
which have committed.” 

believe that Ast and Bekker, Mr. Lewis possesses the 
most important critical helps met with excepting the edi- 
tion Stallbaum. (Leipsic, 1821—5.) these editors Ast used 
the various readings two manuscripts and had pretty plenti- 
ful supply his own conjectures always hand Bekker collated 
for the Laws seven manuscripts and has given the results with 
that usual brevity his, which sometimes leads into doubt rather 
than certainty and Stallbaum lucid manner gives the read- 
ings many more, some which however were previously 
known. number passages seem restored their integ- 
rity this last editor, and his various readings are important 
aid for one who would solve some the problems which the 
bad text the Laws presents. 

The plan which Mr. Lewis pursues this. After 
tion and statement the argument, the text appears accompani- 
copious foot-notes, which take about eighty and 
then succeed extended notes and dissertations which fill about 
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three hundred pages more and relate some the principal 
points Platonic philosophy and theology. 

the foot notes, which are occupied chiefly illustrating and 
explaining the text, Mr. Lewis shows some the best properties 
interpreter, such the power seizing upon the connec- 
tion thoughts and clear language the read- 
er. Mr. Lewis loves Plato; and loves him for his inculcation 
moral truth and his believing spirit; and for these reasons 
wishes make his readers love him also. Hence neither 
nor merely philological interpreter. finds great 
deal meaning his author; more sometimes words and 
phrases probably than Plato meant convey but better, 
may thus express ourselves, repeat and make more intense 
every vibration the original mind than only give forth weak 
and brief sound. The defects have found these notes are 
chiefly philological character. number difficulties and 
peculiarities style are left untouched; some few speculations 
rest questionable ground and some explanations show want 
skill developing the construction even when the general 
sense well understood. 

add here some remarks which have occurred ex- 
amining portion Mr. Lewis’s notes and those few his Ex- 
cursuses which relate his explanation the text. 

Page 14, end. 890. The article would seem re- 
quired here before “It seems refer 
above.” The subject not the same that 
but either young men general word like men per- 
sons, and therefore suppressed good usage. not the so- 
phists whom spoken, but their disciples, and this 
participle contains the cause the seditions. 

Page 16, line 12. 890. Mr. Lewis remarks that there 
harshness here consequence the sudden change from the 
participle the indicative mode This however must 
rendered though were indeed this not the 
true reading.” the manuscripts give other reading, and 
the supposed transition known the Greek writers, there 
reason for altering the text. But understand the pas- 
sage, there transition here. The two predicates are ya- 
and (ov) The sense, which Ficinus, and 
still more Cousin seem have misapprehended this: But 


have added the pages for the readers who may 
wish compare other editions. 
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thus addressed masses men, are they not difficult follow, 
and they not moreover possess enormous 
swer Clinias shows that hardness understood the com- 
mon man there, above) and long 
discussion are feared. version, therefore, otherwise good, 
expression relates not the difficulty which the legislator finds 
expressing himself, but the difficulty which the citizens find 
following what says. 

have ventured make the change [to from the 
exigency the place and the authority Stephanus.” But 
Stephanus merely offered conjecture, which the MSS. not 
confirm. The exigency the place requires et, whether, after 
structed, seems embarrass it, but was inserted ac- 
count the comparison, which not fully expressed. The con- 
struction without clear if, supplied. Think 
whether,—if three had cross river—and made propo- 
should seem have reason what said.” Does not 
imply something like this: Think whether seem 
have reason what say, just had cross river, ete. 
should seem have reason what The thought 
for which inserted follows the next words xat 
etc. 

Page 26, Tiva editor here says 
that evident that should supplied.” there are 
merous examples the optative simple interrogative sen- 
tence without better follow the MSS. See Hermann 

Page 30, 16. 896. unable see any attraction 
this passage, and cannot perceive the justice the extended re- 
marks upon page 203. violates grammatical 
construction, nor could any other form expression stand 
well this place. just supply the nominative 
thought, all will clear. The word taken twice; once 
the relative clause, and once with and one the 
other instance good usage would suppress it. 

Page 40, 10. 899. Mr. Lewis prefers emendation, 
Bekker’s MSS., and three Florentine ones Stallbaum, is, 
think, the whole, preferred and then cor- 
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rection follows inevitable necessity. For the rest, 
beginning sudden interrogation, quite strong the 
indignant questioning. 

oring, but honor akin you, towards that which 
akin you, viz., honor 

the authority Eusebius and two Florence MSS. Stallbaum, 
will bring order into this sentence. wordy and careless 
its structure, like the talk old men. make two sentences 
it, make Plato repeat the same identical thought, not 
way explanation, but were saying something new. 
denotes observation general, which divided into that 
suggested the reports others and that deriv- 
from one’s own eyes. ete. 

blame.” 
Page 44, 900. cannot, think, apposition 
with “In order that your present opinion may not 
grow into more considerable pronounced state feeling lead- 
ing impiety.” 

Page 44,9. very great strength meaning 
found both before and after 
being nearly synonymous. used (Laws, 877. E), 
verbal used Phrynichus (p. 306. Lobeck) the opposite 
The metaphor, however, the word here used, gives 
the passage intensity meaning. 

Page 46, 14. etc. The editor 
justly finds fault with Ast’s construction, but his own seems not 
unobjectionable. The sentence will have none that com- 
plication which gives it, take and (i. 
comp. Soph. Electr. 459), parallel, and supply 
the antecedent with then refers both 
and And will affirm that the things mention- 
ed, many are bad pertain us, they anybody, but 
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that the gods have share any such things 
great small.” 

Page 46,5. might added support 
that Eusebius has that reading. (Praepar. Evang. 12. 52.) But 
which has the authority the MSS. its favor, 
can borne with, taken participle. 

Page 48. 901. editor here supplies the 
ject. But against this there are serious objections. not 
the near preceding context, and the author names first 
few lines below. But worse than this, unmeaning. The 
sense would be, “such deity would our 
opinions, indolent, careless and lazy, etc.” Such deity 
what? Either such one indolent, careless and lazy, which 
nonsense, such one vicious, which not necessarily 
true. Apparently the text imperfect. Ast supplies 
and Ficinus may have found similar word his authorities, 
since his version odio nobis habetur. But this does not explain 
the answer. Possibly the word Hesiod, with ano- 
ther reference him, may wanting after The sense is, 
person, indolent, careless and lazy, one whom the poet de- 
clared just like dock-tailed drones, would all [an 
object indignation, says].” which Clinias replies 
common formula, very correctly too.” this the answer 
is, “then must not say God, least, that has charac- 
ter that very sort that himself hates. The words 
and that, and not the true reading, 

Page 52. 11. 902. The reading from Eusebius preferred 
Ast and Stallbaum, instead Seems 
suit the ensuing context best. The sense is, what remains 
but the opposite knowing,” (i. not knowing that they ought 
attend things). the vulgar text, which the edi- 
tor retains, the sense is, what remains but that they know the 
opposite and must confessed that good sense can de- 
rived from this reading. 

Page 52, 13. 902. The construction this sentence might 
made clear remarking that two forms expression, both 
common after words saying, are used together: 
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Page 53. 902. prefer the vulgar reading, which 
Mr. retains, Ast’s and Stallbaum’s reading, which 
found one the margin another, and version 
Ficinus. denotes merely comparison contains 
argument from the greater the less 

Page 54. 902. Mr. Lewis gives far bet- 
ter construction this sentence than Ast does. are surpri- 
sed that can hesitate for moment the question whether 

Page 55. 11. 902. see use for the mark broken 
sentence the close this passage, and doubt the struc- 
ture anacoluthous, common that structure these books 
the Laws. Supply, anything, not but with 
sis, and may mark contrast likewise. The construction proceeds 
thus. not think that God, inferior mortal workmen,— 
that God, say, takes care things small, but [does take 
care] the great.” this sentence beautifully con- 
trasted with the single art human with the 
boundless wisdom God. 

assigning another speaker, the editor obliged give 
the sense “saying nothing the purpose,” which af- 
firms common Greek. wish that had given one 
example, for although are often used, 
are not aware that the other formula occurs with this sense. 
can only mean, believe, own that does 
not talk, promise not talk. The same words with 
have the sense desired, viz. own that not right what 
says. 

Page 57, 10. 903. cannot mean, arranged 
cooperate with the universal guardian,” but arranged together 
system. 

Page 57, 14. 903. This word seems in- 
capable receiving the sense appointing constituting of- 
ficer, Mr. Lewis understands it. But the meaning not clear. 
could denote perfection here, might translate thus: 
“having brought about perfection even the ultimate division, 
having carried perfection into things the most minute.” 
sin’s version something like this. 

Page 58. 903. The reading Eusebius, approved Ste- 
phanus, Ast and Stallb. referring 
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them, making them all aim together common good, seems 
much better than the vulgar text, 
which the editor (on 291) prefers, and which has indeed 
the manuscripts its favor. For besides the harshness 
which aimed and only result, awkwardly said here 
aim tend. For the active use comp. Gorg. 507. 
vag 

Page 59.7. 903. think that the editor has well compre- 
hended the scope this difficult passage, note 53—far 
deed than Cousin; yet there are several points his explanation 
which not satisfy us. have strong doubts about 
water, not frozen, has it,—which only 
sible supply here. make sense well 
grammar seem obliged, with Ast, supply before 
which had also occurred the writer. The sense is, al- 
tered the changes would 
endlessly numerous.” 

Page 60. 904. after deserves expun- 
ged, wanting four Florence MSS. and and 
hurting the sense, which and that whatever good there per- 
taining the soul naturally tends benefit, and evil injure.” 

Page 61. 904. like the view given note that 
subordinate member the first clause. This had 
also the writer. But the words 
have scarcely shadow manuscript authority and must give 
way The meaning however will not then 
essentially altered. The principal divisions the sentence 
still begin with character when they change less, 
and when they change more and for the worse; when the soul 
undergoes greater changes, when its leading larger traits 
character are altered. the latter part the passage, the men- 
tion some better place immediately after that place sur- 
passingly excellent and altogether holy,” together with the use 
the aorist are difficulties which trouble us, and 
which the editor does not remove. for the rest, Mr. Lewis 
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will compare very advantageously with Cousin translating this 
intricate passage. 

Note p.99. Mr. Lewis thinks that (on page 
must refer some productions older than the Iliad and 
the Theogony, probably the Orphic poems. But the words 
mean nothing more than the oldest the poets and prose writers 
mentioned; and Plato proceeds speak compositions 
which the Theogony exactly answers, this interpretation need- 
less. Whether the Orphic forgeries were received Plato 
genuine not, cannot determined from the slight reference 
them his works. Nor would his opinion weigh mat- 
ter historical criticism against that Aristotle and 
host others, who these productions impostures the 
Pythagoreans. the Theogony Orpheus were genuine, 
cannot made out that the hymns were known before the sec- 
ond century our era. These remarkable poems seem have 
grown like the epistles Ignatius, until the worthy old Thracian 
became something Neoplatonist. 

Page 118. The Athenian [speaker the Laws] who undoubt- 
edly represents cannot agree with this. The 
Athenian the Laws quite abstraction without that playful 
irony and many those delicate traits, which are delightful 
the Platonic Socrates. The scene moreover laid Crete, 
where Socrates, according dramatic propriety, should not be. 
Perhaps the absence the conception his master from this work 
will account for its inferiority, form and life, the other Pla- 
tonic dialogues. The soul Plato’s world here wanting, not- 
withstanding the extreme weight and importance the subject- 
matter. 

Page 262. The speculations here pursued length “on the 
peculiarities certain negative forms Greek verbs,” seem 
unnecessary, when one considers, that such verbs are not de- 
rived from the primitives directly, but the third degree, through 
from some privative adjective, which the derived verb 
expresses the meaning the active,—the appropriate 
are few middle forms commencing with the privative and 
many with For the middle the primitives, when they are 
found, there reason each case. 

Page 302. here derived, after Aristotle, from and 
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secondly live, pass spend one’s time. seems also 
related feel life, from whence some would 
derive the general sense existence. Homer uses 
the second the above meanings, the Odyssey 
151 and 490. Because this verb thus used several places 
the Odyssey, connection with some lexicographers ab- 
surdly render sleep. however only thus employed be- 
cause night the flow succession time hecomes matter 
distinct observation and consciousness more than day. Hence, 
the context shows, generally used wakeful and anxious 
nights.” One tempted regard these remarks bit 
pleasant irony against the philologists, like the Platonic Cratylus. 
however some may think that the author earnest, will 
just remark that the derivation given above, seems 
forbidden, among other reasons, the laws formation within 
the Greek, which would require the retained, and 
the cognate languages which have the same root simpler 
form, showing mere ending; Latin, for in- 
stance; ewa, High German,) that never means 
pass spend time; that the referred and occurring 
once Homer, (Iliad 15. means probably breathe, breathe 
that respectable critic Buttmann, his Lexilogus, 
(No. 67,) gives the sense schlafen; and that though 
probably means more than night, pass the night rest- 
ing, yet the seven passages where occurs, two only can 
wakeful nights thought of. Odys. 16. 367 used where 
resting night ashore opposed sailing until morning, and 
Apol. Rhod. 884, found most general description go- 
19. 340) the expression and yet 
289). Even used simple rest without sleep Odys. 
These are small matters, and irksome dwell upon 
them; but Plato teaches us, the text which Mr. Lewis has 
edited, that the great cannot exist without the small, and that 
large stones, according the masons, not lie well their places 
without little ones. 

The greater part the work before taken with re- 
marks, suggested Plato’s text, but pursued length and 
branching off into topics which required another place besides 
the foot the page. any person first noticing the great 
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extent these remarks should think that they were irrelevant, 
would find himself much deceived: they grow, considera- 
ble degree, naturally out the text; they tend make intelli- 
gible and the reader who fond Plato will find them none too 
long. These discussions chiefly aim comparison between 
the Scriptures and Plato; illustrating portions his philoso- 
phy; and applying his views the correction some wrong 
principles and modes thinking, which are supposed 
the present age. 

There must ever points, which moral systems, the most re- 
mote the place, time and manner their origin, resemble one 
another. But the resemblance between the Scriptures and the 
works Plato has seemed multitudes, since the origin Chris- 
tianity, intimate kind otherwise Plato would not have 
been supposed borrow from the Old Testament and such de- 
vout minds Marsilius Ficinus and Henry More would not have 
felta powerful attraction towards the Athenian philosopher. Nor 
the resemblance hard accounted for, though reject the 
notion that Plato visited our fountains. For besides his near con- 
nection with Socrates, his own mind, which were united im- 
aginativeness, quick moral susceptibilities, logical power, and phi- 
losophical intuition, was preéminently fitted see and receive 
that part religious truth, which lies open the reason man- 
kind. 

But drawing such parallel writer danger being 
partial and one-sided. our professed object find points 
union between two favorite authors, have double liability 
warped our judgments. cannot bear think that 
the differences between those whom love are great, and 
wish make out our point well can. the same 
way those who aim exclusively unfolding the differences be- 
tween two authors, one whom perhaps they dislike are 
afraid of, are apt place them far wider distance from one 
another than the truth will warrant. all such cases some 
the following considerations ought borne mind. 

the first place, very plain that the true relations two 
authors two systems are not known until know both 
wherein they agree and wherein they differ. Thus for instance, 
are told that the supreme God Plato being bound- 
less perfections who exercises watchful providence over men 
that human nature felt Plato disorder and that the 
great aim his philosophy restore and purify it; that for 
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the purpose renovating it, would raise body good men 
and found State better principles; that hada believing 
spirit and reverence for the old and the that held 
something like divine influence the minds certain men; 
—when hear these and many such things, which are 
harmony with the Scriptures, must gratified, must ad- 
mire, may feel that such accordance explained only 
the ground that both systems are rooted the truth: but then 
judge the relations the two must take into account like- 
wise that Plato’s God somewhat too lofty for human nature 
behold, although probably not creator and separated practical- 
from mediating intelligences also called gods that Pla- 
held the existence the world, and human 
souls formed before the formation material things and passing 
through that man being evil only through 
ignorance and bad circumstances, would restore him good- 
ness intellectual means, and outward institutions which 
the virtue the mass would little more than that 
could allow deception, and conceive without disapproval 
even the family state being that judged the im- 
provement the individual the chief foundation punish- 
ment :—at these and many unchristian not Christian things 
must look,—to say nothing the truths positive revelation 
such the object the death Christ,—in order strike the 
balance our judgment how near Plato approaches the 
Scriptures. first looked only the beautiful and 
bright parts that philosophy which arose “the olive grove 
Academe,” thought that 


that bright tower all built christal clean 
Panthea, seemed the brightest thing that 


when look again after the comparison shall say 


But now proofe all otherwise ween: 

For this bright city that does far surpass 
And this bright angel’s tower quite dims that tower glass.” 
not intend these remarks accuse Mr. Lewis 
throwing out view the differences between Plato and the Bi- 
ble. This means the case. refer the reader the 
note “on the defect Plato’s theology regard the doctrine 
atonement and the necessity expiation”, and the re- 
marks his Pelagian views human nature, for the proof that 
Mr. Lewis alive such differences even. very important 
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ints. But what mean say this: that when man sets 
out with the object finding parallels between favorite hea- 
then author and the Scriptures, necessarily conveys the 
reader false ideas the relations between the objects 
does not change those relations putting higher sense 
upon the heathen author than his words will warrant. 

the next place, the very points where two authors sys- 
tems resemble one another there may found great practical dif- 
ferences between them; great indeed between glass and 
diamond. When the witch Spenser creates perfect coun- 
terfeit the fair Florimel, all the knights are deceived and put 
upon wrong pursuit; but the substance the false lady “was 
purest snow glassy mould congealed,” and wicked spright” 
took the place soul. 

example this let take Plato’s soul the world, 
which has been compared divine providence. The first from 
under which this tenet appeared Greece seems have been 
that general energy running through all things, acting 
not according the designs intelligence but according cer- 
tain necessary laws. This view part the Ionic school, 
was received the Pythagoreans, have right impression 
the but greatly modified form. their hands this 
vital energy became divine intelligence controlling all things, 
which dwelt the centre the universe and from which human 
souls were emanations. far God and the world were con- 
founded united together; but and Anaxagoras with his 
doctrine divine mind, separate from the world, and introdu- 
cing order and harmony, made new philosophy. The doc- 
trine Anaxagoras had considerable influence upon the opin- 
ions the Socratic but the doctrines the Pythagore- 
ans also helped shape the system Plato, and seems 
have been from these two sources that derived the dogma 
supreme divine intelligence the one hand, and the soul 
the world the other. Now what there here really resem- 


Comp. Note 60, where Mr. Lewis shows many Plato’s thoughts 
are capable being fairly accommodated spiritual sense higher than the 
author himself had intended and closes with advising preachers 
read the Bible close connection with our philosopher and they will under- 
stand Plato better than understood this anything more than 
into Plato, something like that which certain writers have given the word 
God make suit their theories. 
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bling the Christian providence. conceived God exer. 
cising providence over his works, far that doctrine pro- 
vidence was the soul the world was 
did not, separated providence from God and gave 
another being. man could brought believe soul 
the world, ever present and intelligent and perfectly good yet 
tinct from God, plain that such belief would practically 
thrust God out the world bringing something divine be. 
tween menand him. worthy remark that this soul the 
world made little the Platonic system, great was the 
part which played the system the Pythagorizing Neo-pla- 
tonists. 

So, too, the State Plato has been compared the Christian 
church; and there are, certainly, points resemblance between 
them. Both are unities which each member performing 
his right part, lives for all. Both have class guardians se- 
lected for their fitness perform the office, and educated the 
study truth and God. But how great the difference. the 
one, men are made good the study wisdom. the 
other, doing the will God and doing good, are the key wisdom 
itself. the one, the common people are obey and mind their 
business and hence this system praised the most loudly 
those who would have the private Christian believe authority 
and submit implicitly his priest. the other, there com- 
mon people. All Christians belong the aristocracy, for they are 
kings and priests unto God. the one, destruction necessary 
according some the other, perpetual progress ends 
the heavenly state. The one must have certain form, that 
may begin its activity: the product reforming philosophy. 
The other vital energy: leaven, that penetrates into all 
forms government and all states society. 

Perhaps nothing Plato more noble and scriptural than his 
idea loving God, expressed the Symposium and 
and the confidence that God will always help the good man, which 
manifests towards the close the Republic. this latter 
passage almost falls into the same language with St. Paul: 
must conceive this the righteous man, whether 
flicted with poverty disease any other seeming evil, that all 
will last turn into good, either this life after dead. 
For surely never neglected the gods, who zealously seeks 
become righteous, and who desires, studying virtue, far 
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and revere the mind which such thoughts could dwell. But 
when consider that the love God the love the beauti- 
ful and the good, showing itself the contemplations theo- 
retical and that Plato’s righteous man not much 
one whose transgressions are forgiven, whose sin covered, 
one who studying truth has purified himself into virtue; 
compare such philosophy the ‘cold flame’ which Pindar 
speaks, and would prize it, with all its beauties and glories, below 
one confession sin one prayer for divine aid. 

the Excursuses are principally taken with illus- 
trating portions the Platonic philosophy. The method ex- 
plaining any system dogmas means notes, has this 
necessary imperfection: that some parts the system must 
omitted because they are not alluded the text, and that 
thus, the connection being lost, the other parts cannot under- 
stood their true relations. Perhaps, however, portion Pla- 
to’s works, small extent, suggests greater number refer- 
ences his system, than this which Mr. Lewis has edited. There 
also this advantage attending the method here pursued: those 
who study the text will find necessary read the remarks 
these longer notes, order gain full possession the meaning. 
They will thus reach certain point knowledge which will 
far from contenting them and having the appetite sharpened 
know more philosophy which appears specimens one 
surpassing beauty, will not rest until they find out what that phi- 
losophy whole, and methodical arrangement. trust 
that the present editor, after awakening that spirit inquiry, will 
take measures satisfy it. pursues the plan mentioned 
the introduction, editing another Plato’s dialogues with 
accompaniment remarks the doctrine ideas, will 
doubt great service inquirers this branch; but, may 
offer our advice, better course still would give the pub- 
lic Plato’s views scientific form and with the requisite proof- 
passages. 

Mr. Lewis shows his great familiarity with the 
works Plato, fearless independence ascertaining for him- 
self what are the doctrines the philosopher, and most ardent 
attachment, involving some partizanship, the leading features 
the system. unfolds his views with great ability, and not 
without much reflection. The present work regarded 
the result long examination untrammelled authorities, and 
the expression mature judgment. Mr. Lewis seems possess 
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highly philosophical mind, which the moral element duly 
combined with the metaphysical. physical inquiries seems 
averse, and looks them with suspicion beginning ending 
inatheism. Buta system like that which God and the 
good are the end science, and which places the ethical far 
higher rank than that science occupies which has with phe- 
nomena, has high claims for him, and finds him congenial 
mind. specimens the ability Mr. Lewis handle the 
Platonic philosophy, and his peculiar manner, recommend 
the notice our readers the remarks the doctrine the four 
elements the philosophical use and the 
question, all things flow; the Platonic doctrine the evil 
principle, especially those the end note 31; and 
moral sort those upon and the four cardinal virtues. 
The most prominent faults have noticed are desire make 
that absolute which its own nature relative, and disposition 
speak with too much severity contempt those who differ 
from Plato himself. Thus page 167, find the fol- 
lowing strange remark. The velocity the hour-hand watch, 
that revolves once twenty-four hours, the same that 
the earth its this changing the definition ve- 
locity. Everybody knows that such hour-hand would describe 
the same the same time with the earth. But that not, 
according the acceptation that term, velocity. The end 
the hour-hand has one velocity; and any other point its length 
another. So, too, regard and time, (No. there 
truth the representation that God fills his own eternal now,” 
but yet are compelled believe that the view 
mind, the death Christ took place before his resurrection, and 
that the fulfilment the promise Abraham was posterior the 
promise itself. page 165, Mr. Lewis says, that Playfair and 
others seem have greatly bungled their efforts amend 
substituting far more complex idea for this old and perfect de- 
finition Euclid” [of straight line]. But the mathematicians 
will tell us, that Playfair gave new definition because Euclid’s 
could not made the basis mathematical reasoning. Nothing 
can deduced from it, they say, and Euclid deserted himself, 
when came applied. Mr. Lewis particularly hard upon 
Aristotle. There old Platonist who says, that “of all who 
differ from Plato, the Peripatetic differs the most.” The one 
compares with animal the earth, the other with bird 
heaven (Euseb. Praepar. Evang. 15.4). And thus the Academy 
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has always looked with contempt dislike upon the Lyceum. 
But Mr. Lewis some respects severer yet. says (note 
that Aristotle was never careful Plato although 
would easy show—the modern declamation the contrary 
notwithstanding—that their philosophy was substantially the same; 
the main difference arising from the Stagirite’s studious care 
adopt, many cases, different phraseology, for the purpose 
creating the appearance wider disagreement than really ex- 
ists, and from his continual disposition pervert and distort Plato’s 
real meaning. His misrepresentation here, whether wilful not, 
arises,” etc. And little below, have likewise example 
the gross manner which Aristotle misstates Plato another 
assertion.” cause Aristotle’s misconception may have 
been his own unsound definition motion.” had supposed, 
reliance the word Aristotle himself,! that thought there 
was difference between himself and Plato important 
matter the doctrine ideas, and that regarded Plato one 
for whom felt friendship. misconception, then, really ex- 
isted, should deem involuntary, arising from the different 
structure his mind, and his different principles thinking. 
But no. His system, seems, was about the same Plato’s, 
and produce the appearance difference changed his own 
terms and perverted Plato’s meaning. Surely judgment this 
kind harsh one towards the dead the living. 

subjoin few miscellaneous observations that have occur- 
red reading the notes. page 108, stated that the 
Anaxagoras was only another name for the physical truth 
things which the Atheist contends there may science 
his hypothesis, well any might regarded 
the instinct the universe working the great whole.” Final 
causes were studiously excluded from his 
seems have been regular priest and poet hater.” There is, 
think, some injustice done here Anaxagoras and his merits 
for final causes, one his school his 
time thought them. The problem solved was physical 
one. far then from studiously excluding moral causes 
the people the fourteenth century were from excluding 
America from their thoughts. grant, conceived 
limited its agencies, and materials which all the 
future properties things lay, and speculating physical phi- 
losopher, not likely that thought much about the moral attri- 
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butes his supreme intelligence. But ought gratefully 
remembered who separated from all things 
tion, perhaps, without which neither Socrates nor Plato could have 
been what they were. When put end the reign 
chance and necessity, when introduced 
the knowledge past and future, and standing apart from the 
materials reduced into shape and brought one 
ment into Greek philosophy, which was unspeakable 
tance—the rudiments doctrine divine soul distinct from 
the world, and point time when that soul brought all things 
into order and beauty.—That the friend Euripides hated poets 
needs evidence. 


Page 124. had thought that the lines Prometheus, 

(v. 1090,) there was allusion nothing more than the revolution 
the sun the sky; but Mr. Lewis thinks that the poet clear- 
regards [the aether] the source vision, and seems 
have held respecting something like the modern undulating 
theory light. least can make other sense 
which connection with and suggests once the 
mind that waving enlarging spiral motion, which the air under- 
goes the propagation sound; and which, the theory refer- 
red to, supposed take place that universal fluid, whose 
vibrations undulations give rise the phenomena vision.” 
this so, the naturalists would well study the old poets, 
for doubt something not yet known may elicited from them. 
But what shall say the sun, 


Artemis, the moon-goddess, 


mupavyéa 


page 175, amid some valuable remarks the very important 
distinction between and their strict philosophical 
use, (which however, might expected, not always strictly 
observed just the case and read the follow- 


See especially the eighth frag. Schaubach’s Collection, and comp. Rit- 
ter. Gesch, der Phil. 311 seq. 
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ing: “Even the etymological origin these two verbs may, 

without any extravagance fancy, supposed betoken the 

vast difference between them. The primary elements the one 

are found the most aetherial vowels. The other 
has for its ultimate radical the hardest, and might al- 

most say, the most earthly the guttural 
for this theory the radical part that the Doric 
and essentia, with the serpent’s hiss contained them, rep- 
resent the root better than itself, and far better than 
which have felt the influence that sweeps over generated things, 
and been departing from their primitive type since the earliest 
times, that the noun has lost all vestige the radical syllable. 
Nay more than probable that the vowel itself was originally 
And not the name zdeas themselves derived from act 
one the not yévog, which now and then syn- 
onym (comp. Sophista 253. from this very root which 
allied all instability? should hardly have noticed this, 
were not sample number instances which the au- 
thor, led astray perverted has disregarded facts and 
looked beyond what lay his feet search something more 
profound. 

page 234 the editor says, have every reason believe 
that Plato meant more his soul the world whether re- 
spect the universe its particular parts than Cudworth 
intends his famous plastic nature, which some places 
seems inclined ascribe species obscure animate existence.” 
But need explanation how this consistent with passa- 
ges Plato regard the soul the world with which the ed- 
itor familiar. Politicus (269. passage once before cited) 
called animated thing and endowed with its 
Timaeus find said that the world was composed uniting 
reason soul and soul body, (30. B). 

page 236, the editor quotes passage from the Troades 
with the remark that does not know which admire most, 
the philosophy the poetical beauty these remarkable lines.” 
The last part the verse applicable, thinks, only 
which, although pervading, also the same time above and 
distinct from the world universe which moves; for here 
evidently taken this large sense.” But what authority 
there for giving this latitude meaning The line 
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have quoted understood the writer the scholia first made 
known 1821 refer the aether and so, Forster Phaedo 
(p. 390) and Valckenaer had already interpreted it. Although 
will not affirm that this the sense, (and would 
the more dangerous account the loose and unsettled nature 
the poet’s views,) yet well accords with another passage from 
lost play Euripides, which runs follows: Thou seest that 
boundless aether which high, with humid arms embraces earth 
reason such something irrational was contemplated 
the first clause, that the poet seems loss whether 
blind law reason guided the world. 

page 253, the author thinks the goodness the 
sense. says he, does not hesitate appeal here the 
consciences even his supposed opponents, and therefore says 
all five us, namely the three parties the dialogue 
and the two imaginary disputants who speculatively deny provi- 
the intuitions the moral sense whatever. The imaginary op- 
ponents are supposed have been present during the former 
gument, and have been forced Plato’s logic (see 34,) 
admit that good soul governed the universe. 

will only add one remark the meaning the phrase 
editor translates according the decree fate 
(fatum) which their existence depended.” this follows 
Ast, and with that editor defends his version 
have been troubled the place since his rendering neque ta- 
men aeternum esse, qua lege Dii sunt,” departs widely from the 
sense the text; and yet mention made variant the 
French comme les vrais dieux,” there 
had been the passage. are not deceived, 
the meaning nothing more than gods who are pronounced 
the singular without some restricting word can understood 
fatal necessity, law their nature originally given them, 
not see. The view Mr. Lewis opposition that 
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other interpreters that this passage relates not merely 
ken connection with the passage Timaeus which cites, 
very ingenious, and deserves most respectful consideration. 

isan object which Mr. Lewis has much heart these ex- 
cursuses, correct some false views and oppose certain wrong 
tendencies which seem him prevalent our day. 
this subject speaks follows, the Introduction. 


“We believe that this age there peculiar call for deeper 
knowledge Plato. Some acquaintance with his doctrine ideas seems 
needed corrective the tendency, widely prevalent, resolve all 
knowledge into experimental induction facts, not only physical, 
but also ethical and political science. the Good, adopt our au- 
thor’s own style, something more than pleasure happiness, either 
present anticipated—if the True something higher than past, present 
future facts—if the Beautiful something more than generaliza- 
tion from pleasing individual sensations—if the Just and the Right in- 
volve inquiries far above those endless logomachies, and questions 
casuistry, Which form the main features modern ethics—if the State 
transcending present aggregation flowing and perishing in- 
dividuals—if Law spiritual power distinct from the muscular force 
present wills—if God something more than gravitation, 
the eternal developement physical fate, which only another name 
for eternal succession inexplicabie phenomena—if there real 
foundation for the moral and religious, distinct from, and not embraced 
in, the natural, or, other words, penalty and retribution are terms 
far more solemn import than the modern jargon about physical conse- 
quences—then surely high time that there should some disturb- 
ance this placid taking for granted the opposing views; then surely 
should Plato studied, for other purpose, matter curiosity, 
see there may not possibly some other philosophy than this noisy 
Baconianism, about which there kept such everlasting din, 
that still more noisy, because more empty, transcendentalism, which 
some would present its only antidote. place all this, want 
the clear, simple, common sense philosophy Plato, commending itself, 
when rightly understood, all the universal ideas the 
race, distinction from that miscalled common sense which only the 
manufactured public opinion the moment—a philosophy most religious 
speculative, and yet most practical—most childlike its prime- 
val simplicity, and yet most profound.” 


And after few words speaks these terms the tenden- 
towards atheism the present age. 


“He who thinks most deeply, and has the most intimate acquaintance 
with human nature, exhibited his own heart, will the most apt 
resolve all unbelief into Atheism. Especially will this the case 
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time when physical science, league with subtle pantheism, every. 
where substituting its jargon laws, and elements, and nebular 
and vital forces, and magnetic fluids, for the recognition 
God, and ever wakeful, ever energizing special 
admit, everywhere the avowed creed, but wants life. 
much mere philosophy.” want vividness given the great 
idea God judge, moral governor, special superintendent the 
world and all its movements, the head moral system, which the 
machinery natural laws serves but the temporary scaffolding, 
continued, changed, replaced, finally removed, when the great ends 
for which alone was designed, shall have been accomplished. 
such idea God strong and clear, will conviction sin, 
personal Redeemer, and will follow its train assurance 
all the solemn verities the Christian faith, strong and deep, that 
boastful pretension that science which makes the natural the foun- 
dation the moral, and stumbling-blocks the letter the Bible 
will for moment yield any disquietude. want 
faith, shown the feverish respect the discoveries 
science, and the results the agitations the social and political world. 
This timid unbelief, when called its true name, Atheism.” 


noble aim seek reform the errors our time and 
the aim the nobler, the more vital these errors. The means too 
which the bad tendencies the reigning philosophy are 
met and checked, have something lofty their nature. They 
are the inculcation that philosophy which rises above sense, 
and fixes its eye immutable verities which sees the masses 
generated things perish and assume new forms beneath its 
feet, while above lie the pure region moral truth and the 
throne infinite goodness. This philosophy too claims 
more nearly allied Christian truth than any other, and doubt- 
less such claim must allowed it, least before every an- 
cient system since actually led numbers into Christianity 
the first ages, and held common with Christianity the doctrines 
that the soul immortal, and that there exists God bound- 
less perfections, who the highest object science. These and 
other elevating truths were the means which many were call- 
away from direct contact with the corruption the early 
centuries, and put training for admission into higher school. 
There doubt, moreover, that the study Plato, its 
materializing influence would have most desirable effect upon 
our own age and country. And descend from the essence 
the Platonic philosophy the form and manner which 
conveyed us, the advantage the taste, reading such ex- 
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quisite productions many the dialogues and more particular- 
the Republic, good value. The moral traits too 
the Platonic Socrates, his humility judgment, his gentleness 
and good nature, his constant desire know the truth, his supe- 
riority Show and pretence, tend make one not only love him, 
but love and wish have the character which attractive 
him. For these among other reasons are advocates for the 
study Plato, and believers its happy results. 

But those who are smitten with the beauties Plato ought 
ever remember that his was system imperfect and limited, 
necessarily one-sided, sometimes chiming and sometimes mak- 
ing discord with Christian have already spoken 
part this subject. will here add, before closing, thought 
two certain tendencies which ought taken into view 
connection with the admiration which may disposed 
feel for the great Athenian philosopher. 

And first Platonism some degree unfits its adherents for ac- 
tive life. the glory Christianity that leads men 
something, that carries them out themselves labors for God 
and mankind. have been all over the world, for ages, the- 
osophies, which have aimed bring the soul God begetting 
internal purity through the contemplation virtue. But they 
could neither operate effectually mankind, nor have they done 
much their votaries besides shutting them the solitude 
thoughts. Platonism, common with all these sys- 
tems, puts the contemplative before the active, gnosis before love. 
Its idealism separates its adherents from the mass men, and 
inclines them complain the present. Hence its audiences 
have ever been few, especially among those practical nations 
which have had the most influence the destinies mankind. 
Now may asked, granting that all this true, not desirable 
have antidote the excessively practical spirit the pres- 
ent day, which runs forward into action before has any capital- 
stock principles sustain it. admit that such antidote 
desirable; danger, too, that the antidote will become the 
only food those who use it. The mischief is, that are likely 
have one-sided practical men, one-sided men the Platonic 
sort; men who, like Plato himself, have more faculty seeing 
the evils society, than mingling with and improving it. 

The only other remark will make is, that physical science 
most important handmaid even religious truth, and that 
there danger its being undervalued. Socrates began new 


impulse philosophy turning his attention away from physical 
science the study the human new direction was 
rowness was imparted the Platonic school, which has ever 
adhered that body. believe, are the names and small 
the success natural philosophers belonging the 
They have usually looked the study with dread contempt, 
either leading atheism employed about transitory and 
particular things. But here again the one-sided tendency 
fortunate. Atleast may well doubted whether physics and 
metaphysics can understood fully when disconnected, and 
whether the observation events and nature not essen- 
tial even true theology the intuitions reason. not eve- 
general process nature contribution our knowledge 
God? Could the essential excellence justice convince that 
God was just, did not discover here earth precisely such 
state? not the fact open our observation that earth 
full the goodness the Lord” necessary satisfy our minds 
are the original convictions our reason upon that subject 
But said there decay faith the present age. The 
leaning towards materialism. There may truth this, but 
doubt whether the cry this subject not too loud, 
long see the numbers devout naturalists who flourish 
these times, and especially long see that most re- 
ligious age, full hope and full effort for the spread Chris- 
tianity. This certainly does like the increase atheism 
and unbelief. 
would wish then see milder spirit than many now ex- 
hibit, shown towards the reigning philosophy. has made known 
multitude particulars calculated throw light the wisdom 
God, and fill the mind with wonder and reverence. 
humble philosophy: far from boasting that has opened the 
inner chambers nature, only claims have just reached the 
threshold. charged with not having the nature true science, 
which concerned with the absolute and the invariable, quiet- 
replies, that however that may be, has treasured store 
facts and laws, they may called so, for future generations 
and younger philosophies use. accused being noisy, 
may urge that however loudly its achievements may talked 
of, not noisy its own nature. Its path along the still 
valley and the hills, where the solitary flower and the lonely 
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have their abode; its communion with the silent stars 
evaporates its liquids, and analyses its compounds noiseless 
experiments. may have tendencies which need resisted, 
ing with God. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ROMAN SLAVERY. 


Translated from the German Dr. Becker, Professor the University Leipsic. 
Lincoln, Prof. Latin Brown University. 


[The following article translation from learned work 
Prof. Becker, entitled Manual Roman Antiquities,” 
now course publication Germany. The first Part appeared 
1843, and devoted the subject Roman Topography. 
consists two minor parts, the first embracing the sources in- 
formation, and the literature the subject; and the second, the 
Topography itself. Accompanying this Part are Plan the City, 
prepared under the personal direction the author, and four Plates, 
illustrative the Fora, the Capitol, Fragments the Capitoline 
Plan and Roman Coins. This Treatise Topography has 
attracted great attention Germany; and has been the subject, 
for the most part, very favorable criticism; and even its severe 
reviewer, Prof. Preller Dorpat, the Jena Journal,! concedes 
the highest distinction this department labor, and calls 
“the most useful Manual Roman Antiquities.” This review 
has elicited rejoinder from the author, which has appeared 
Supplement the First Part the Manual, under the significant 
title Warning,” and, fancy, will effect the author’s pur- 
pose, clearing the lists all antagonists, who are not duly armed 
and equipped for the contest. The controversy involves the merits 
what may called the Italian and the German schools Ro- 
man Topography; and Prof. Preller, distinguished laborer 
classical Archaeology, having spent the winter Rome, 
and prosecuted his topographical investigations habits daily 
intercourse with Canina and with the scholars there associated 
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the Archacological Society, has come his return 
many, the champion the Italian school, rescue its fallen 
honor from the victorious hands Dr. Becker. This matter per- 
haps not yet end; but may safely concluded, that 
man topography has suffered material injury under the treat. 
Dr. Becker. The truth is, and speak not without 
sonal knowledge, the labors Prof. Preller, though characterized 
great ability, and conducted connection with daily investi- 
gations the spot, have not sprung from purely professional aims, 
nor been animated independent love science, but have 
been largely mingled with private and local prejudices, and im- 
bued with the zeal and spirit party. This whole subject 
serves extended review; but only remark this passing 
notice, that remains seen, whether the thorough philological 
cultivation and learning German scholar, aided personal 
examination Roman localities, will not, the settlement the 
vexed questions Roman Topography, prevail over the inferior 
classical scholarship Italy, though combined with the great ar- 
chitectural skill and knowledge Canina, and his long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the local antiquities Rome. 

from the second Part the above mentioned work, only 
the first subdivision which has very recently appeared, that the 
following account Roman Slavery has been translated. This 
Part devoted subject Political Antiquities, and the 
present subdivision embraces three chapters, the first the Ori- 
gin the Roman State, the second the Divisions the Ro- 
man Population, and the third the Civil Constitution under the 
Kings. The account Slavery occurs one the sections 
the second chapter. its character and method, illustrates the 
learning and scholarship the whole work. account its in- 
trinsic merits, well the fact the prevailing interest our 
country the general subject, have thought worthy be- 
ing rendered accessible the American reader. have not 
been unmindful the valuable Essay this subject 
Edwards, which appeared the Biblical Repository, Oct. 
The great merit that Essay too well known, need any no- 
tice from the Translator this but its plan and contents 
were far different, not render the present account super- 
fluous needless. embraces some topics that lay beyond the 
present design, and others did not profess give mi- 
nute and detailed information. The various forms manumission, 
the civil position the Libertini, and several other topics, are here 
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discussed more fully, exactly and satisfactorily, than any other 
account that have been able hope that the article 
itself, well the learned notes the author, will prove useful 
teachers and all others, who are interested obtaining exact 
information the subject Roman 


Rome, all the States antiquity, the whole population 
fell into two classes, the and the servi, the free, and the not 
free, the slaves. the earliest periods, the free were those 
who formed, the tribes and the curiae, the Romanus, 
and there were gradations liberty; except that the clients 
(clientes) held peculiar relation political dependence, and en- 
joyed only partial freedom. But when liberty came be- 
stowed upon slaves, and there arose class persons, who were 
free, and yet did not stand upon level equality with the origi- 
nally free, became necessary distinguish degrees freedom. 

The idea freedom was defined the Romans only nega- 
tive manner. The lame according which liberty 
the natural power doing anything that one will, unless hindered 
therein violence law, was scarcely noticed potitical and 
civil law, and the free were regarded only opposition slaves— 
free man was one, servitutem non servit, who did not serve 
slave. 

The free were divided into the the freeborn, and the 
the freed, the freedmen. 

was sufficient the claim free birth,2 born free 


(Justinian’s Institutes.) Summa divisio jure persona- 
rum haec est, quod omnes homines aut liberi sunt, aut servi. qui- 
dem est naturalis ejus, quod cuique facere libet, nisi quid aut jure 
Also, Theophilus 22. Goth. (Godefroy’s Edition) 43. Re- 
etc. Comp. Gaius, Cicero also contents himself with the same 
definition Paradoxa 5.1. Quid est enim potestas vivendi, velis. 
quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam, cui licet voluit 

probable that, the earliest times, the condition free birth was 
guarded with more strictness; that only the patricians were first considered 
ingenui, then afterwards also the plebeians; but the son freedman would 
scarcely have been considered. But certain that very early the notion 
ingenuus was confined free birth, distinction from manumission. Thus 
Gaius 11. jurist the time Aurelian) sunt, liberi nati sunt. 
Isid. Orig. IX. 46. Originum, sive Etymologiarum.) dicti, 
qui genere habent libertatem, non facto, sicut liberti. Thus appears that 
the was born once freedom and citizenship, and came directly 
with birth into the class the free. 
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mother; and the further development this condition led the 
mild practical view, that all cases the decision should made 
favor the child. Thus the condition was secured the 
mother were free the time the birth, although the emancipa- 
tion had taken place during pregnancy; the other hand, did 
not derogate from the freedom the child, the mother became 
slave during pregnancy, and became mother slave; and 
finally too, the children free woman slave, were consid- 
ered free persons.3 

Besides the natural freedom birth, there was the liberty 
manumission, the case liberti, libertini, which will 
more particularly explained below. 

Roman could deprived liberty more than one way, 
but the gradations civil freedom always remained unchangeable, 
The freedman could never gain the rights free birth, and again 
these rights could lost only with freedom itself. Hence when 
freeborn Roman fell into slavery captivity war, and after- 
wards regained his liberty manumission, and coming back 
Rome was again invested jure (by the return) 
with his former rights, passed notwithstanding the 
sion, not but ingenuus, according the principle, 
natalibus non (that manumission hin- 
drance one’s birth-rights. 

The class opposed the free, already mentioned, was the 
slaves. reference their position, was the fundamental 


Inst. Ingenuus est is, qui statim, natus est, liber est; sive duo- 
bus ingenuis, sive libertinis duobus, sive altero libertino altero ingenuo. 
Sed etsi quis matre nascitur libera, patre servo, ingenuus nihilominus nasci- 
tur, qui matre libera incerto patre natus est, quoniam 
vulgo conceptus est (vulgo, illegitimately). Sufficit autem fuisse ma- 
trem tempore, quo nascitur, licet ancilla contrario, libera 
conceperit, deinde ancilla pariat, placuit, eum qui nascitur, liberum 
quia non debet calamitas matris nocere, qui ventre est. Comp. Marcian. 
Digesta, The principle that one born free mother, 
but father who was slave, free-born, held jure gentium, the law 
nations, Gaius 82. the other hand, several legislative enactments, 
the Lex Aelia Sentina, and the Senatus Consultum Claudianum, did not ac- 
knowledge it, Gaius Comp. Tacitus, Annals, and Sueto- 
nius, 11. the above the free woman, who became 
pregnant slave, without the consent the slave’s master such inter- 
course, became the female slave that master, and her child was 
the master gave his consent the intercourse, the mother remained free, but 
the child was once slave and the property the master. Hadrian altered 


this law, favor the freedom the child, such cases, where the mother 
remained free. 
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opinion antiquity, that they were subject, true, contrary 
their natural destination, but yet not the less jure, the power 
and dominion relation his servitude, the slave 
was called servus, Greek, the master’s right prop- 
erty him, mancipium respect his employ- 
ment and services, famulus, puer 

Slavery was established among the Romans upon two-fold 
basis, gentium, the law nations, and jure civili, the 
civil law. (by Justinian) Servi aut nascuntur, 
aut fiunt. Nascuntur ancillis nostris aut jure gentium, 
aut jure same otherwise expressed the Digesta 
(Pandects), Servi autem dominium nostrum rediguntur, 
aut jure civili, aut civili, quis major viginti an- 
nis participandum venire passus est; (the 
means the price his freedom, reference the case free 
person fraudulently himself sold slave for the 
sake share the purchase-money) jure gentium servi nostri 
‘sunt, qui hostibus capiuntur, aut qui ancillis nostris nas- 
The former these divisions explains the origin sla- 
very, its relation the slave, the latter has regard the legal 
title the master. The latter the more useful and logically 
correct, for the distinction aut nascuntur, aut fiunt has practical 
value, and those nascuntur, belong the class slaves jure 
gentium. 

Accordingly, slavery could take place 

Jure gentium, the law nations, and 

capture war, since the captured enemy, common 
with all that was taken, became the property the victor. Such 
prisoners war were either destined, servi the ser- 
vice the State, sold, the majority cases, for the bene- 
fit the public 


Florentius, Digesta est constitutio juris gentium, qua 
quis dominio alieni contra naturam Inst. 1.3. Theophilus 
regard the efforts Greek philosophers justify slavery, see Charicles 
sqq. work the Private Life the Greeks, Becker, the author 
the present article, and resembling plan and character Gallus, the correspond- 
ing work Roman life, which has already been translated England, though 
not yet re-published this country.] 

The expression for the sale prisoners war was sub corona 
Livy, 1V. 34. 1X. 42. Caesar, Bellum Gallicum, Sometimes 
the more general expression occurs, sub hasta venire. The words sub corona 
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birth. All who were born female slave, were slaves 
birth, and belonged the master the mother, whoever might 
the father, whether slave not.6 Some exceptions 
this rule were made particular laws (Lex Aelia Sentina, 
tus Consultum Claudianum), which certain cases the child 
free person became slave, and vice versa slave became 
free. (See above, Note 3.) The special name for slaves birth, 

the civil law. Roman could slave 
several grounds: when unfaithful his duties towards the 
when insolvent debtor (since, according the earliest 
legislation, the creditor could sell the debtor); and also when 
had been guilty certain crimes. too, belongs the case 
free person fraudulently participating the act selling him- 
self slave, for the sake gain. But all these cases not 
here deserve special notice, because very doubtful, whether 
free-born Roman could ever become the slave Roman citi- 
zen. various instances have respect the loss deterio- 
ration the position free citizen the State, which be- 
came more less liable certain civil and social disabilities. The 
practical servitude resulting from mancipatio, nexus, and addictio 
(as case debtors), cannot considered genuine slavery.® 


are understood literally. Caelius Sabinus, Gellius VII. 
Mancipua—coronis induta—idcirco dicebantur venire sub corona. Cato 
Gellius, and also Festus, 306. Sub corona venire dicuntur, quia captivi co- 
ronati solent venire,etc. [Thus appears that the captives were brought 
market crowned with garlands, like the victims destined for sacrifice the 
temples, and hence sub corona 

According the principle, that the cases, where there connubium 
(i. lawful wedlock, marriage between free persons) the children followed the 
mother, partus sequitur matrem. jurist the time Constantine,) Di- 
Lex naturae haec est, qui nascitur sine legitimo matrimonio, 
matrem sequatur, nisi lex specialis aliud inducat. Gaius 
the word for the marriage-relation viewed from the position the State, valid, 
lawful marriage, which was necessary that both parties free 
matrimonium has, properly, reference the position the wife (from mater, 
mother), meaning the honorable connection woman with man her hus- 
band. The word for the marriage connection between slaves, contubernium.] 

[Dr. Becker introduces here long and learned note upon the etymology 
which, however, goes further than make out the above funda- 
mental meaning the word. Déderlein, 137. considers exactly corre- 
sponding the Gothic word barn, one born, 

[The author has here paragraph considerable the supposed 
import injusta servitus, opposed justa servitus, the servitus being 
when Roman was taken prisoner war. But contends 
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With the Romans, slave passed indeed for human being, 
but one without any personal the legal sense had 
caput, legal rights, legal was the potestas 
(power) the master but different manner from the case 
children, the power the head family—with the slave 
the master had entire right property the slave, and 
could just pleased with his person and his life, his pow- 
ers and his 

regard the power life and death, was unlimited. The 
master could use the slave for any purpose that suited his own 
pleasure. could punish him, put him pain and torture, and, 
free from all obligation give account his actions, could put 
him death any way that pleased him. right unlimited 
dominion continued down late time, and certainly through the 
whole period the Republic and can even safely assumed 
that was less actual exercise the earlier than the later 
periods Roman history. The arbitrary exercise this power, 
which had been previously only subject censorial animadver- 
sion, was gradually limited, first the operation the Lex 


that the expression never occurs such sense either classic legal use 
and that, the contrary, where does occur, has entirely different sense. 
Justa servitus means regular, lawful one emancipated from such 
slavery, becomes freedman. the other hand, cases where 
person serves slave, but such circumstances that, freed, becomes 
not libertinus, but returns the class the ingenui, the free-born, the condition 
cannot called servitus, but only not justa servitus, because this lat- 
ter necessary not only servire, but also jure servire servitutem servire. The 
true distinction injusta the contrary, established upon dif- 
ferent, upon philosophical basis. the Aristotelian justification slavery 
the ground the original destination some slaves and others 
According the view Aristotle, there occurs ser- 
vitus, when the i.e. the individual serves slave, who was 
designed and the master. such injusta servitus, 
there can indeed the antithesis justa but not all the sense 

Digesta 19. 32. Quod attinet jus civile, servi pro nullis non 
tamen jure naturali, quia, quod jus naturale attinet, omnes homines 
sunt. quia servile caput (civil condition slave) nullum jus habet, 
ideo nec minui potest. 

verbo plura significantur, persona magistratuum imperium 
persona liberorum patria potestas; persona servi Dig. 
215. 

See Charicles, If. 25. 
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birth. All who were born female slave, were 
birth, and belonged the master the mother, whoever might 
the father, and whether slave not.6 Some exceptions 
this rule were made particular laws (Lex Aelia Sentina, Sena. 
tus Consultum Claudianum), which certain cases the child 
free person became slave, and vice versa slave became 
free. (See above, Note 3.) The special name for slaves birth, 

the civil law. Roman could become slave 
several grounds: when unfaithful his duties towards the 
when insolvent debtor (since, according the earliest 
legislation, the creditor could sell the debtor); and also when 
had been guilty certain crimes. Here, too, belongs the case 
free person fraudulently participating the act selling him- 
self slave, for the sake gain. But all these cases not 
here deserve special notice, because very doubtful, whether 
free-born Roman could ever become the slave Roman citi- 
zen. various instances have respect the loss deterio- 
ration the position free citizen the State, which be- 
came more less liable certain civil and social disabilities. The 
practical servitude resulting from mancipatio, nexus, and addictio 
(as case debtors), cannot considered genuine 


are understood literally. Caelius Sabinus, Gellius VII. 
Mancipua—coronis induta—idcirco dicebantur venire sub corona. Cato 
Gellius, and also Festus, 306. Sub corona venire dicuntur, quia captivi co- 
ronati solent venire,etc. [Thus appears that the captives were brought 
market crowned with garlands, like the victims destined for sacrifice the 
temples, and hence sub corona 

According the principle, that the cases, where there connubium 
(i. lawful wedlock, marriage between free persons) the children followed the 
mother, partus sequitur matrem. the time Constantine,) Di- 
gesta, Lex naturae haec est, qui nascitur sine legitimo matrimonio, 
matrem sequatur, nisi lex specialis aliud inducat. Gaius 
the word for the marriage-relation viewed from the position the State, valid, 
lawful marriage, which was necessary that both parties free 
matrimonium has, properly, reference the position the wife (from mater, 
mother), meaning the honorable connection woman with man her hus- 
band. The word for the marriage connection between slaves, contubernium.] 

Becker introduces here long and learned note upon the etymology 
which, however, goes further than make out the above funda- 
mental meaning the word. Déderlein, 137. considers exactly corre- 
sponding the Gothic word barn, one born, 

[The author has here paragraph considerable the supposed 
import injusta opposed justa servitus, the servitus being tnjusta, 
when Roman was taken prisoner in-war. But contends 
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With the Romans, slave passed indeed for human being, 
but one without any personal the legal sense had 
caput, legal rights, legal was the potestas 
(power) the master but different manner from the case 
children, the power the head family—with the slave 
potestas dominica, consequence this do- 
minium, the master had entire right property the slave, and 
could just pleased with his person and his life, his pow- 
ers and his earnings.!! 

regard the power life and death, was unlimited. The 
master could use the slave for any purpose that suited his own 
pleasure. could punish him, put him pain and torture, and, 
free from all obligation give account his actions, could put 
him death any way that pleased right unlimited 
dominion continued down late time, and certainly through the 
whole period the Republic and can even safely assumed 
that was less actual exercise the earlier than the later 
periods Roman history. The arbitrary exercise this power, 
which had been previously only subject censorial animadver- 
sion, was gradually limited, first the operation the Lex 


that the expression never occurs such sense either classic legal use 
and that, the contrary, where does occur, has entirely different sense. 
Justa servitus means regular, lawful one emancipated from such 
slavery, becomes freedman. the other hand, cases 
person serves but such circumstances that, freed, becomes 
not libertinus, but returns the class the ingenui, the free-born, the condition 
cannot called servitus, but only not justa because this lat- 
ter necessary not only servire, but also jure servire servitutem servire. The 
true distinction the contrary, established upon dif- 
ferent, upon philosophical basis. the Aristotelian justification slavery 
the ground the original destination some slaves and others 
According the view Aristotle, there occurs injusta ser- 
vitus, when the i.e. the individual serves slave, who was 
designed dpyew and the master. such injusta servitus, 
there can indeed the antithesis justa but not all the sense 

Digesta 19. 32. Quod attinet jus civile, servi pro nullis non 
tamen jure naturali, quia, quod jus naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales 
sunt. quia servile caput (civil condition slave) nullum jus habet, 
ideo minui potest. 

Potestates verbo plura significantur, persona magistratuum imperium 
persona liberorum patria persona servi dominium. Dig. 
215. 

See Charicles, If. 25. 
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Petronia, which forbade that any one should give his slave, ar. 
bitrarily (sine judice), bestias depugnandas (to fight with wild 
beasts) perhaps even the time Augustus, though the 
the cruelty Vedius Pollio (Dio Cass. LIV. 23. Seneca 
Ira, III. 40) seems prove, that that time there was le- 
gal restriction the right the master. find that Claudius 
took some measures arrest the hard-heartedness masters; 
but for the first time under Adrian, and afterwards more rigidly un- 
der Antoninus Pius, was determined legal enactment, that 
any one who should, his own will, put slave death, should 
just liable punishment, had taken the life any 
other person, over whom had control whatever. addition 
this, may observed, that the Grecian principle was intro- 
duced Antoninus, that slaves who had sought refuge 
tuary from the excessive severity master, could not brought 
back force, but the master was compelled sell them. 

reference the second point already mentioned, that all 
which the slave earned, belonged the master, the Roman was 
much more rigid than the Grecian law. Although Greece the 
ment endowed with possession), yet there were there 
many slaves, who worked tradesmen, and paid their master on- 
trifling tax upon the results their labor; and apart from 
such tax, the slaves these cases had independent title 
the work their hands. Rome, the contrary, the slave 
could indeed, great diligence and economy, acquire scanty 
property but strictly considered, all this together 
with the slave himself, belonged the master, and might re- 
tained him even the period manumission. The limitations 
this legal provision were only practical nature, and grew 
out the indulgence the masters; that the master not only 
allowed slave acquire property, but also took special occasion 
bring about such result. these cases, the master either 
suffered the slave retain the property, purchase with his 
freedom. 

The slave was not capable legal marriage connection, ei- 
ther with free persons with slaves. The only sexual connec- 
tion was contubernium, mere living together) without any 
the legitimate rights marriage. See above, page 570. 

The slave had regular legal name, none except that which 
happened given him his master. Thus was called 
Marcipor, (Marci puer) Publipor, Quintipor, according the 


name the master. other cases, some arbitrary name was 
given, one borrowed from his native country, Lydus, Syrus, 
Lydian, Syrian. Among the Greeks, slave could bear any 
name belonging freeman, because with the Greeks the name 
itself was something accidental and changing whereas with the 
Romans, name was mark free citizen and family 

Thus the slave was treated among the Romans, person, 
but thing, yet always human being. was destitute 
all legal capacity; every injury, every offence done him concern- 
the master, and him alone satisfaction was given, resti- 
tution was made. all that would have passed for injury 
the contrary, slave could insulted, and even 
struck with the hand, with impunity. the other hand, too, 
the master was held responsible for all offences committed the 
slave; could free himself from such responsibility, cases 
private injury, giving the slave the injured party. 
regard offences committed against the master, the punishment 
was general left with himself; but case the murder 
the master his own house, the punishment was administered 
the State, (publica quaestio habebatur,) and this point, ow- 
ing the great number masters whose lives were threaten- 
slaves, the barbarous practice was thought necessary, 
putting death, without single exception, all the slaves who 
were under the roof the deceased the time the commis- 


The necessity this practice was argued the ground, that only thus 
could the murder masters prevented, and their lives held secure. was 
held the duty every slave hinder all means the murder his master, 
and was kept bound this duty the application the principle fear 
for his personal safety. The first decree the Senate this point was the 
Silanianum, under Augustus, 763 provisions were increased 
Nero. (Tacitus, Ann. 13, 42.) give itin English: decree passed the 
Senate protect the lives masters the punishment offending slaves. 
With this view was decreed, that the case master slain his slaves, exe- 
cution should done, not only upon all actual slaves, but also upon all 
received their freedom, but were still living under the roof the deceased, the 
time when the murder was 

This decree was executed with the utmost rigor, the tumult 
the people, the case the Prefect the city, Secundus, slain 
one his slaves, the year A.D. Tacitus, Annals, 14. 42. thus 
usage, every slave the family subject capital pun- 
ishment but the people, pitying the fate many innocent men, assembled 
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Manumission. 


Since have already remarked, slavery among the 
mans existed jure gentium and jure and one was slave 
jure naturae, nothing hindered slave becoming 
This change condition was what called mann. 
mission, (manumissio) inasmuch the master released the 
from his own power—a right, which seems have belonged 
the master from the earliest times, although mention found, 
that Servius Tullius, the manumission formed the basis 
claim citizenship. 

loped itself, have observe two kinds, the formal, (feierliche, 
solemn,) and the (unfeierliche, not solemn,) manumis. 
sion. The formal manumission took place means solemn 
which the master renounced his power forever, and its 
consequence was unrestricted freedom, and citizenship: the 
informal manumission, the slave was only practically free, and, 
jure Quiritium, passed still for slave, the formal act did not 
follow. 

the formal there was the earliest times only 
one kind, the manumissio vindicta afterwards three kinds, there 
being added this one, the censu, and the manumis- 
testamento. 

The vindicta was symbolic action, means 
which the master declared before judicial tribunal, that the 
slave should henceforth free. The action itself consisted 
the master appeared with the slave before the Praetor 
some other one the higher and third person, 
later times always lictor, outward sign divested the mas- 


crowds, bent upon opposing the execution, and the affair well nigh came 
tious insurrection. And 14.45—Then the emperor issued and all 
the streets, leading the place execution, were lined with soldiers under arms. 
The unhappy victims suffered death. The number this case was four hundred. 

act emancipation always occurred before magistrate Livy (41. 
names dictator, consul, interrex, censor, the times the republic, 
least the best times, Rome, befo the Praetor, and the 
before the Proconsul Propraetor. Afterwards, however, there was 
‘ure from this rule, and was sufficient that the emancipation took place before 
magistrate, and any place. Digesta, Gaius (1. 20) says that the 
manumission occurred the street, when the magistrate happened 
going the bath, the theatre. such atime, was not necessary 
that the lictor present. When magist.ate himself wished emancipate 
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ter all power over the slave. The lictor laid little (fes- 
tuca, virga, vindicta) upon the head the slave, and solemnly 
pronounced these words: Nunc ego hominem liberum esse aio, 
declare this man free. 

The master then took hold the slave the hand, some 
other part his body, turned him uttering, the same 
time, these words: hunc hominem liberum esse volo, choose 
that this man free,) and then let him go. The magistrate 
ratified the declaration the lictor (or assertor libertatem,) 
and formally announced that the ceremony manumission was 
complete, after which the master and others present congratulated 
the novus these cum liber es, re- 
joice that you probable that the grounds eman- 
cipation were given the court the master, and afterwards 
put record, but this does not clearly appear, regard early 
afterwards limitations the right manumission were 
such course was unquestionably necessary. 


slave, the ceremony always was observed presence officer higher au- 
thority than himself. Digesta, 40. 1.14. Apud eum, impe- 
rium est, manumittere non possumus. Sed apud consulem manumittere 
potest. Apud collegam suum praetor manumittere non potest. Hence the em- 
peror emancipate without the Vindicta, because there was one higher 
than himself, same passage, Imperator cum manumittit non vin- 
dictam imponit, sed cum voluit, fit liber is, qui manumittitur, lege Augusti. 
Cicero’s 288. Vindicta vero est virgula quaedam, quam lictor 
manumittendi servi capiti imponens, eundem servum libertatem vindicabat, 
dicens quaedam verba sollemnia, atque ideo illa virgula vindicta vocabatur. 
Comp. Horace, 76. Persius, 5.83. But the proper name was festuca. 
Gaius, 16. Qui vindicabat, festucam tenebat, ete. See Plautus Miles 
and Persius 5.175. The lictor gave the slave with touch upon the 
head, which the meaning imponere vindictam. other places repre- 
sented blow given the slave. Claudianus quarto consulatu Honorii 
615—grato remeat securior Tristes conditio fronte recedit. 
still more striking mention Sidonius Apollinaris, Carmina 2.—Quorum 
freedmen) gaudentes exceptant verbera malae (cheeks), where might under- 
stand veritable blow upon the cheek—especially when compare passage 
Phaedrus, multo majoris mecum veneunt. The same word 
blow the cheek box the ear) occurs Isidorus, Origines 
veteres quando manumittebant, a/apa 

This act turning the slave round have been essential part 
the hand, and turned him about, according the custom the Romans, when 
ing slave, etc. also Persius 75. Una Quiritem vertigo facit—one turn 
Roman citizen. And also ib. 78. 

This occurs frequently the comic writers. Plautus, Menaechini 42. 
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This manumissio vindicta may justly considered the 
est form emancipating, although the Vindicius mentioned 
Livy, who made known the conspiracy the Tarquins, 
the first one vindicta manumissus was probably 
designated, because that affair presented the first occasion 
history this ceremony manumission. 

The great importance this formality put beyond the 
doubt Gaius, his Doctrine upon the general subject 
Vindicatio, (that is, Assertion ownership, 
See particular, Gaius, 4.16. there treating the 
catio proper, where two parties court contend for the possession 
anything, and instances illustration the case man 
the thing claimed. the technical legal expression, applied 
every species property, festucaria, that is, the 
force, outwardly indicated the festuca, resorted to, assert- 
ing and maintaining exclusive right ownership. (This sub- 
fully discussed Gellius, 20. 10.) Thus the manumissio 
vindicta was particular case this legal though neces- 
sarily somewhat modified form. The vindicatio this 
lar case was vindicatio where the lictor whoever 
else was the third party appeared the assertor that is, 
appeared opponent master, and asserted claim 
the liberty slave. The two contending parties, then, were 
the lictor and the master, and the matter issue the freedom 
aslave. The modification the ceremony consisted this: the 
the lictor having been put in, the master waived his right 
the other party, being willing that the slave should free, and 
instead using the ordinary form, hunc hominem meum esse aio, 
that this man property, uttered the expression, 
hunc hominem esse aio, declare this man free, and 
thereby gave his consent his freedom. According 
the festuca must traced the usages war, represented 
the spear, the common emblem rightful ownership. The 
name vindicta was unquestionably later origin. The second 
kind formal manumission was called manumissio censu, the 
master had the name the slave once entered into the lists 


Livy, 2.5. primum dicitur vindicta liberatus, and Plutarch, Pop- 
the name Vindicius itself not fiction, might have been de- 
rived from the the person there referred having been perhaps the 
first one, who was publicly freed. 

Gaius, Festuca autem utebantur hastae loco signo jus- 
[omnium] enim maxime sua esse credebant, quae hostibus ce- 
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the censors act registry presupposed that 
the slave had already sufficient that the master gave 
him with his freedom private fortune. The simple entering 
the name upon the lists the assessors, without any farther legal 
procedure, was all that was necessary render the emancipation 
good the eye the law; the question, however, has been 
started, whether the person became free citizen immediately, 
the next following lustrum. 

The precise age this form emancipation cannot point- 
edout. perhaps very old. have been preserved 
until the time Adrian, though under altered relations, and after. 
that period have fallen into 

The third form was the manumussio testamento, 
will. This was common early times, mentioned 
the laws the twelve tables. took place either directly, 
legacy trust, accordance with which the heir was effect 
the emancipation. This latter method was also extended, 
means purchase, the case slaves, belonging the heir 
the legatee, any other person. 

the former these just mentioned modes, where the 
was freed directly, became the freedman the testator, and 
was consequently without patron, though sustaining similar 
relation the heir his former master. Such slave was called 
(orcus, death, because freed the last will 
his master). The slave freed legacy trust became 
the freedman the legatee, who actually effected 
the emancipation. the condition these last, previously 


(Staatsverfassung,) thinks that this manumission the Census 
was first only accidental appendage the manumissio vindicta, and that 
all cases this latter had already taken place. But this seems very im- 
probable. The person freed the Vindicta was unconditionally free, and 
there can doubt that himself already citizen, had his name en- 
tered with the censors, without the intervention his patron. What proof can 
obtained from the passages cited, Plutarch, Poplicola and Livy, 
41. seems unintelligible. 

Huschke, Verf. Serv. 544. thinks, that this was the last form the 
justa after the introduction the twelve tables. 

For the explanation the word orcinus, see the Digesta, 26.4.3. The 
same word ironically applied Suetonius (Augustus, 35) the 
who crept into the Senate various illegitimate means, after the death Cae- 
sar. These, too, were called (Anton. 15) (from 


Charon). 
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the attainment freedom, referred the expression found 
inscriptions, 

Sometimes slaves were emancipated will, with condition 
annexed, conditione, for instance the payment certain sum 
the heir, point which mentioned the Twelve 
Such slaves were called, the period the fulfilment the 
statu liberi, but during the interval still remained 
But the heir himself any way hindered the due fulfilment, 
the slave was free without For slave have interest 
the inheritance, was requisite condition, that his freedom 
had been declared the will. such case, was called ne- 
cessarius haeres, that is, necessary heir, one who must become 
once free and heir, volens.% 
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the law nations every slave was capable 
But particular cases could happen, either special laws, 
some express appointment the master, that the emancipa- 
tion might either entirely hindered, least The 
growing the right emancipation finally introduced 
important limitations, which affected both the slave’s capability 
freedom, and the master’s capability unconditional manumis- 
sion. regard the qualification the slave, was provided 


Orellius Inscriptiones Latinae, 5006. Yet this scarcely correct, 
least understood applying especially those sub conditione manu- 
missi. 

There were various conditions, besides the one mentioned above. Thus 
for instance (Digesta, 40. 44), lighting lamp every other month, and ob- 
serving other solemnities, the tomb the deceased master, serving the heir 
the deceased (as ib. 52) during the period youth, (ib. 41) for ten 
years, (ib. 10) for sixteen years. Similar things are also mentioned 
connection persons liberated legacy, 13,14. Such instances eman- 
cipation also occur Greek wills. [We give here the substance the 
note, without the numerous Latin quotations. 

Ulpian 2.1. Digesta, 40. 

Festus, 314. Ulpian, 2.5. Digesta, 40. 19. Compare Rein, 
misches Privatiecht, 284. 

Gaius, 153. Instit. Ulpian, 22. 11. 

Digesta, Here, too, belongs the ordinance Adrian (ib. 
that slave should attain actual freedom, who had been freed order that 
escape the consequences crime. Adrian’s time, frequently 
occurred, that slave was emancipated for the purpose shielding him from 
the quaestio, judicial investigation, for instance the case 

Dionysius, 24. gives dark picture these terrible abuses. Compare 
Dio Cass. 39. 24. 
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the Lex Aelia (757 Rome) that slave, who had 
been the subject disgraceful legal punishment should attain 

regular liberty and citizenship, but could only admitted 
the lower degree freedom conceded the peregrini 
(foreigners, captive surrender). This law also determined, 
that the person freed, who was under thirty years age, could 
attain regular citizenship, only under certain conditions. 

regard the master, the same law provided that must 
not under twenty years age; yet this provision was liable 
some 

still more important limitation was introduced the Lez 
Furia Caninia (year 761 Au. C.), which put check the disor- 
der occasioned unlimited emancipation, providing that 
proportion the number slaves that any one possessed, 
certain portion could freed. one two slaves there was 
definite provision but between the numbers three and ten, 
only half could emancipated, any number under thirty, 
third, under hundred quarter, under five hundred fifth part, 
and case whatever more than hundred. 

Sometimes the State itself granted liberty slaves, upon such, 
for instance had given information against persons guilty 
criminal not clear what form emancipation 
was such cases selected. were the most natural supposi- 
tion that the censu was then used, but the case 
Vindicius already mentioned, and also one that occurs Varro, 
seem favor the Vindicta. There reason for sup- 
posing, that such instances the rights citizenship were not 
with the gift freedom. the other hand, cer- 


an, Fragm. 11. Dio Cass. 56, 33. 

This, well the limitation the preceding sentence, was left liable 
the decision council consisting, Rome itself, five senators and five 
knights and, the provinces, twenty Roman citizens; whom exceptions 
were admitted, there seemed just cause for Gaius, 18. and 
Compare also Gaius, 20. Rein, Privat. 278. Walter, 
Rechtsgeschichte, 499. 

Cicero pro Balbo, Also his pro Soin Livy, 
26, the thirteen slaves, whose exertions the temple was saved from fire 
and, the promise the Senate reward with liberty and money, the dis- 
coverer the incendiary, slave made known the conspiracy, and was re- 
warded with liberty and twenty thousand asses (viginti millia aeris). the 
two slaves who informed the conspiracy the Carthaginian hostages, Livy, 
32. 26. and the informers the slave conspiracies, Livy, 45. id. 22. 33. and 
27. 

expresses this opinion. The single 
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tain from this very case Vindicius, that slaves who had made 
discovery crime that endangered the peace the State, even 
the expense betraying their own masters, were emancipated 
the State, and invested with the fuller immunities the 
Indeed citizenship was not withheld from such 
slave even attained freedom action, which was ac- 
knowledged itself penal; but was executed civis 
being thrown from the Tarpeian rock, capital punishment 
that was inflicted only upon Roman concluding 
this part the subject, observed that there much ob- 
hanging about the civil position the slaves called volones 
(volunteers), who served the second Punic The sup- 
position that they had previously gained their freedom, and the 
assertion that after the attainment well-earned freedom they 
had become independent the State, and free from all civil du- 
ties, are equally destitute foundation. 


The 

preliminary question here arises concerning the distinction 
between the words and libertinus. reference this 
point, may said with certainty, that the earliest times, the 
name was applied person who was himself freed from 
slavery, and the name one who was the son freed- 
but the lapse time, the distinction between the chil- 
dren freedmen and the freeborn gradually faded away, there 
was less occasion for the former being called that finally 
this word was also given only persons themselves 
made free. Thus both these words, and came 
mean freedman, with this distinction between them syno- 
nymes, that had reference the manumission and the 


instance, which any doubt can maintained the truth the above posi- 
tion, that the Volscian slave who betrayed the fortress Artena the 
Romans. But this was foreign slave, and his conduct merited contempt; for 
ordinary instances duty the State was deemed duty towards 
the master, such view could taken the act base treason, which this 
slave was guilty. Yet difficult determine what relation freedom this 
Servius Romanus held, for his naine shows that was freedman, had 
becoine land proprietor but where there, that period, class Roman 
freemen, destitute citizenship 

instance this kind occurs Plutarch’s Life the case 
the slave who betrayed Sulpicius. gave the slave his freedom, and then 
had him thrown from the Tarpeian Also Valerius Maximus, 
Dio Cass. 48, 34. 

would seem, that, the outset certain promise free- 
dom was Hence Tiberius Gracchus, whose army was chiefly 
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relation the former master and now patron, the rank 
the freedman, and his position the State. for instance, 
practical use, you wish designate person emancipated 
Augustus, you would say Augusti, not but 
you wished designate the civil position person thus freed, 
you would call him not 

The first result that emancipation effected, was that the freed- 
man received name, which distinguished him Roman citi- 
zen. had been freed citizen, took the name and 
the christian name (Nomen and Praenomen) his patron, and 
was admitted into the house (Gens) which al- 
though did not become partaker all the rights belonging 
the membership this political family name (Cog- 
nomen), either retained his slave name, took one borrowed 
from his natural descent, from some other less 
certain, how was early times with slaves who received their 
freedom from the State. probable that for the most part the 
name was given them Praenomen, but later 
times they took the name the magistrate whose official 
services they had been freed. 

The new freedman, bearing now the name citizen, gave 
token also other outward means his change condition. 


proposes their freedom the senate, the second year their ser- 
vice, when they began show symptoms disaffection, Livy, 24.14. the 
bestowment freedom, after the battle Beneventum, they appear the usual 
dress the libertinus, ib. 145, says, They are free, but 
not citizens, and scatter after the death their commander, who freed them 
and intimates that they passed into condition absolute independence Rome. 
regard this Livy, indeed, says (25. 20), that the volunteer army, who 
had served with great fidelity while Gracchus yet lived, forsook the 
his death, they were discharged from service but this does not seem 
have been the case general, nor had they any right pursue such course, 
and the State regarded those deserters, who had abandoned the army. 
proof this the direction sent the consuls, mentioned Livy, 25. 22. that 
“they should take care collect again the deserters from the volunteer army, 
and bring them back military This again Liv. 27. 33. Therefore 
clear, that they were still regarded Volones, and must considered 
holding peculiar relation, which distinguished from that the other 
libertini. 

[For account the division the Roman people into tribes, curiae 
gentes, and families, see Niebuhr the Early Constitution Rome, Hist. 
Vol. 

For instance, Terentius Afer, Cn. Publicius-Menander, and many others 
Cic. pro Also see Cic. Atticum, 15. 

thinks that any name taken random was assumed for the No- 
men (the name the Gens), and the word Romanensis was added for Cog- 
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assumed the toga, the dress the free-born Roman, had his 
head shaven, and wore hat else white woollen band 
about his head. 

For the future, the freedman remained relation 
pendence his former master, that resembled the old clientship, 
which early times was held with great strictness, but gradually 
became more and more loose and uncertain its character. 
sustained various obligations his patron but these, with the ex- 
ception such were expressly stipulated the time eman- 
cipation, grew rather out kind filial relation, than out any 
legal relation which involved mutual rights and duties. evi- 
dent from the very nature the relation patron, that the freed- 
man was under obligation cultivate and observe courteous 
and respectful demeanor towards his former master, that should 
aid him far possible misfortune, and never, except under 
very special circumstances, sue him law. But the other 
hand, the freedman should show himself ungrateful his patron, 

does not clearly appear that the latter had any legal means 
punishing him and bringing him back his duty. the early pe- 
riod the Empire, however, the patron could banish offending 
freedman hundred miles from Rome and instance men- 
tioned Gottling, taken from inscription, female slave 
who was denied her patron, burial with the usual honors the 
family sepulchre. later times, the prefect the city, and the 
provinces the proconsuls were liberty inflict corporeal punish- 
ment upon freedmen who had been guilty gross departures 
from the duty they owed their patrons; but nothing this kind 
record, which has reference the period the Republic. 
probable that the increasing corruption morals and the dis- 
solution social relations gradually brought about such inde- 
cent and reckless conduct freedmen towards their patrons, that 
became absolutely necessary fix severe judicial penalties, and 
cases aggravated offence, even order back freedman 
the condition 

the more important rights patron, belonged that in- 


nomen. But this cannot be, Romanensis does not occur, either Nomen 
Cognomen. The appeal Varro, Lingua Lat. 41. inadmissible, for the 
word itself mere arbitrary emendation For further information 
this point, Dio Cass. 39. 43. 

Under Nero bitter complaints were made concerning the conduct freed- 
men towards their patrons. Tacitus, Ann. 13. 26. 

Comp. Walter, Rechtgeschichte, 509. 


heritance the goods freedman. provision the 
Twelve Tables, the patron inherited, when the freedman died 
without will, and without heirs his own haeredes) but 
praetorial edict this was modified, the half the inheritance 
being allowed the patron, the freedman left children; and 
the Lex Papia Poppaea granted the patron portion, even when 
the freedman left children, the number was less than 
The death the freedman put end this relation inher- 
itance, since his children were freeborn. the other hand, 
the death the patron, the children succeeded the rights 
their deceased father. the case freedmen who died without 
nearer heirs, the members the house which his family be- 
longed, shared the 

Having thus discussed the subject the formal regular ma- 
with its civil consequences, remains only that 
mention the manumission. This consisted, general, 
the mere private declaration master, that his slave should 
free. Such declaration occurred various ways. But the 
common expression for this kind emancipation manu- 
missio inter (manumission among friends,) which 
meant that the master signified his willingness the freedom 
slave, the midst company his friends. other in- 
stances, the master declared his will letter, epistolam, 
only tacit manner, inviting slave the family table, 
(manumissio per mensam).44 Such emancipation formed the 
basis merely practical, not legal condition freedom, and 
the individual still remained slave the eye the law. Yet 
recall such declaration was not allowed the master, but 
the praetor the slave against all attempts the mas- 
ter reduce him again actual slavery. This continued 
the arrangement, until the enactment the Junia Norbana, 
(772 C.) which secured such slaves right similar that 
enjoyed the Latin colonies, and created the order the 

conclusion have notice some special forms 
The first the one that took place, adoptione, adop- 
tion, kind emancipation which recorded possible one, 


Gaius, 40. Ulpian, Fr. 29. 

Cic. Oratore, 39. 

Cic. pro Milone, 12. Pliny, Epist. 10. Dositheus, manumissione, 
Gaius, 3.56. Comp. Tac. Ann. 13. 27. 
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rather than one that actually probable that 
instances this kind, the adopter was obliged declare the 
slave the presence the praetor, once free, and his 
adopted son. 

Another special form manumission, relation which there 
exists much obscurity, the sacrorum causd, (manu- 
mission for the sake sacred rites, which the slave was per. 
form). Festus the only writer, who mentions this form 
emancipation, and the text the passage such sadly mu- 
tilated state, that can gather from nothing more than the 
conjecture, that the emancipation occurred such cases, for the 
purpose investing the individual with certain priestly functions. 
far the mere form concerned, this species emancipa- 
tion mostly coincides with the Vindicta, though the same words 
were probably not employed. 

third special kind mentioned, that which the mas- 
ter emancipated slave his dying bed. This mentioned 
Labeo, cited Appian, Civ. 135. singular, that La- 
beo there imitated the action the Vindicta, and may well 
questioned, such declaration the master’s will was regard- 
form the regular manumission, merely one that 
occurred 

Finally, the instance only once mentioned, sick slave 
being emancipated, that might die free man. 

These last four species not form new kinds emancipation 
the first two might classed under the Vindicta, the third either 
under the manumissio testamento, the manumissio inter amicos 
the last stands itself, instance informal manumis- 
sion. 


5.19. Instit. Comp. Quintus. Declin. 340. 342. See also 
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ARTICLE VII. 


MAPS PALESTINE. 


Rev. Samuel Wolcott, former Missionary Syria. 


New Map from the latest chiefly from 
the Maps and Drawings Robinson and Smith, with Corrections 
and Additions furnished the Rev. Dr. 1845. New 
Colton. 

AND Mount enlarged from Map. 
Robinson and Biblical with Additions 
and Corrections, principally from the same 
Tracy. Boston: Crocker and Brewster. 


interest Biblical Geography has been awakened 
our country the recent publications Professor Robinson, 
which the Maps above named are once the evidence and the 
fruit. The importance this science needs vindication the 
readers this Journal. department which has furnished 
some the clearest explanations and most striking confirmations 
the declarations and without some acquaintance 
with the geography Palestine, one can intelligent 
reader the sacred volume. authentic Map Palestine, 
the form which these are prepared, has long been regarded 
desideratum the careful student the Bible. The simulta- 
neous appearance the two maps before proof the 
general demand. 

These maps are mainly, they profess be, enlargement 
the one which was published the Biblical Researches. The 
map thus used basis was great advance any previous 
publication the kind. Very few points Palestine had been 
accurately ascertained, either astronomical observation geo- 
metrical survey. The designations most travellers had been 
indefinite and loose, and often fabulous and legendary. Robinson 
and Smith were deficient instruments, most their bearings 
having been taken with plain pocket imperfection 
which was measure supplied the rigid and minute correct- 
ness their specifications. They furnished invaluable materials 
but there are few readers, apprehend, who fully appreciate 
the difficult and perplexing task performed the individual, who 
II. 
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had this and all other accessible and available information re. 
duce the consistency and completeness ofa Map. The patient 
industry and fidelity with which labored his art, are appa- 
rent both from his maps and from the interesting Memoir which 
accompanied them.! things considered, his Map Palestine 
must pronounced one the finest achievements 
cartography and those our readers who have value 
the splendid results gathered our countrymen and embodied 
the Biblical Researches, will acknowledge with much satisfaction 
their obligations Heinrich Kiepert Berlin. 

The maps before us, far they claim improvement 
Kiepert’s, refer Professor Robinson their principal 
the plan the execution either, but that has fur- 
nished materials which the respective editors and publishers have 
used according their own judgment and taste. 

The map Mr. Colton, published New York, engraved 
one, ft.2 in. Accompanying are sketches, ona 
larger scale, the Plan, and the Environs Jerusalem. 
prepared with excellent taste, and well executed, and certainly 
the most elegant Map Palestine which have ever seen. 
The names the leading divisions the territory, Judea, Sa- 
maria, Phoenicia, etc.; the minor divisions, the Twelve Tribes, 
and the neighboring provinces and tribes; distinct regions, 
plains, deserts, mountains, etc. together with those the promi- 
nent towns and villages, are engraved full, type clear 
and judiciously varied, that the whole can read glance 
without the least confusion. The water-courses are carefully 
delineated, and the hills and mountains nicely shaded, 
convey very striking and just impression the physical features 
Palestine. this respect course equally illustrates the 
ancient and modern country; almost every other exclu- 
sively map Ancient Palestine, modern sites and the modern 
names ancient sites having been introduced very sparingly. 

announced the map that Modern Names are engraved 
important that they should distinguished, 
and the method proposed very suitable one; but has not 
been applied the publisher with entire accuracy. For instance, 
the name the small town and bay north 
modern, and Khashm Usdum the modern Arabic name the 
Salt Mountain near the southern end the Dead Sea, though 
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not represented here. the other hand, the following names 
which are are all them ancient; viz. the promont. 
Album; the rivers Lycus, Tamyras, Bostrenus, Leontes (once 
Roman and once letters), Hieromax, and Kishon 
(modern that ancient river, the river Kishon”); the lakes 
Phiala, and Samachonitis; and the town Chabarzaba. Other 
names, the same class and date, are given correctly Roman 
letters; and there reason for the distinction. 

The places are mostly set down the map their most an- 
cientnames. instances the Roman name given con- 
nection with the Hebrew, Bethshean, Scythopolis; others 
the Hebrew stands alone, Shechem. The more modern name 
sometimes printed first, Legio, Megiddo; and sometimes last, 
Rabbath Moab, Areopolis. The modern Arabic name occa- 
sionally given with ancient one, Bozrah, but 
usually omitted, Ajalon, Kirjath Jearim, Coreae, Places 
whose position doubtful, not having yet been identified, are 
printed properly with interrogation mark, Mt. Nebo, Ramoth 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Bethabara, etc.; other sites, which are equally 
conjectural, are given ascertained, Machaerus, Phasaélis, 
Edumia, Akrabi, the correction Kiepert’s map, and the 
introduction new matter (of which there very little), there 
has evidently been, the part the publisher this map, 
new construction bearings distances. Hence, removing 
Masada the North, had occasion do, has transported 
fairly over the Wady 

The map before sense original, and New Map”’ 
has valid pretensions cannot lay claim shadow sci- 
ence geographical knowledge. What praise it, its fe- 
licitous arrangement and tasteful mechanical execution. the 
same time, its general groundwork correct, that for all ordinary 
references will very serviceable map Ancient Palestine 
and have doubt will prove popular and saleable one. 

The map Mr. Tracy, published Boston, lithographic one, 
Jerusalem. prepared similar style with his 
well known Monthly Concert Maps.” The mission-stations are 
indicated the same manner has conveyed the impression 
that belongs that series. The compiler probably contem- 
plated the use the concert; but his map Western Asia 
answers, for this end, the general purpose map Syria, and 
has evidently prepared this for closer inspection and more con- 


stant reference. would, think, have been better, the 
sign had been palpably distinct; for, the Monthly Concert 
Maps” are known embrace only the leading outlines and most 
prominent points, those who regard this belonging the same 
(which will the general impression) will liable 
the labor which has been bestowed its 

The editor this map has made independent and 
use his materials, and many sites appear which are not 
found any other. attempting harmonize his new re- 
sults with those which had been previously adopted, has doubt- 
less discovered great degree indefiniteness many the cal- 
culations which the cartographer obliged depend; 
and take for granted that his unquestioned love accuracy 
has been severely tried. map the country can, from exist- 
ing data, anything more than approximation the truth. 
the compiler this must awarded the merit having, 
the basis constructed not only the largest, but the 
most complete and correct map Palestine which has yet been 
issued the English language. 

deficient some the minor characteristics good 
map, designed fur general use, for which the other will prefer- 
red. Without the art, lacks the finish and beauty 
which have commended fails that kind bold 
and distinct delineation and shading, which conveys the eye 
taithful and vivid impression Palestine land hills and 
names the principal divisions, Judea, Peraea, 
distance. names the Twelve Tribes are not printed all 
the body the map; but the divisions are simply numbered, 
referring list the margin. The names places are print- 
uniform type; and the case double triple names, 
the author has proceeded the plan (with perhaps dozen 
exceptions) giving but one, and that (with two three excep- 
tions) the oldest. hence impossible this map distin- 
guish between ancient and modern sites, learn from the 
present names the former. list modern names uncom- 
monly copious, especially the Lebanon and had they 
been uniformly given, would have been very full map the 
modern country. Almost every important place ascertained 
given under some appellation; the most noticeable omission, 
observe, that Mount and Mount Ebai. 
Lake Phiala designated town. 
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positions are given without question, the other 
map, which remain established, are yet discovered, 
Machaerus, Archelais, Phasaélis, etc. The 
minutely described Josephus, that could hardly fail 
and possesses unusual interest being, according 
him, the castle which John the Baptist was beheaded2 But 
modern observer has seen it; and there authority for the 
place assigned these maps. 

The boundaries the Twelve Tribes, given the two 
maps, are not coincident one them, for instance, including 
Benjamin the north-western coast the Dead Sea for several 
miles, and the other running its southern boundary quite the 
north the Sea. These boundaries are necessity, con- 
siderable extent, conjectural, nor can more than general cor- 
rectness ever attained respect them. did not 
attempt draw them but they are indispensable the biblical 
reader. 

think important that every prominent place should 
given all the names which has been currently known, 
and that the different ages should all cases carefully distin- 
guished they might easily be, giving the Hebrew name 
small capitals, that the Roman period Roman 
ters, and the modern Arabic Italic, Neapolis, 
bulus; Legio, There are many places 
which there occasion for reference under each its names, 
which the maps before contain but one. The distinction 
age important the case single names, and would, 
uniformly observed, render the map, without confusion, both an- 
cient and modern, which cannot otherwise be. Names which 
are merely modern, need not introduced such extent 
crowd and obscure the map. And one the scale these 
could conveniently contain nearly every site which has been de- 
finitely ascertained, and which any account. Conjectural 
sites, think, have place the face map. 

should like see Map Palestine, prepared the man- 
ner indicated, and embracing the various excellencies which 
have enumerated the two before us. Indeed, the labor ex- 
pended these two had been combined, should have had 
very nearly what wanted—one good editor, one good publish- 
er, and one good map. 

The superiority these maps appears striking light, 
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them with those similar plan which preceded 
them. The latter, without exception that have seen, are 
full legendary and fictitious sites professing define multi- 
tude such sites Mount Nebo and the Valley Achor, Gath 
and Chorazin; one including all Phoenicia within the tribe 
Asher, and another placing Engedi off the southern extremity 
the Dead Sea; and nearly all designating, though with great va- 
riations, the exact positions Zeboim, Admah, Gomorrah and 
Sodom its very bottom 

From all such apocryphal matter the maps before are free, 
and will therefore speedily supersede the use all others. And 
while cannot regard either them fully meeting, even 
with our present knowledge the country, the requisitions 
Map Palestine, Ancient and Modern, welcome them both 
great improvement all which had preceded them, and 
the undoubted harbingers further improvement. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Classical The reviving attention our country the works 
Plato, which there are many indications, may render refe- 
rence the principal helps the study these works not unacceptable 
our readers. First importance the edition the Platonic Dia- 
lognes Stallbaum Leipsic. ‘This eminent philologist was born 
1793. was educated the Thomas school and the university 
Leipsic, under the direction Rost, Hermann, Beck and Spohn. From 
1817 1820, was teacher the Latin school and the Paedago- 
gium Halle. While here studied with great industry the works 
Plato, fruit which his edition Philebus appeared 1820 with 
rich prolegomena and notes. the same time, undertook the charge 
edition the text Plato, which was published Leipsic, 
1821—25, twelve volumes, the last four volumes accompanied with 
critical remarks. This edition retained special value after the appear- 
ance that Bekker. Subsequently, Stallbaum edited Eustathius, Rud- 
diman’s Institutiones Grammaticae Latinae, Terence. Since 1820, 
has been connected with the Thomas school. When Rost left the 
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rectorship 1825, Stallbaum was appointed his place, which now 
fills with distinguished honor. 1840, became professor extraordi- 
narius the university. About the year 1826, undertook new edi- 
tion Plato, form part the series the Bibliotheca 
published Hennings Gotha, under the charge professors Jacobs 
and Rost. The first volume was published 1827, and contains the 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo and Symposium. second edition appeared 
1833—36. The second volume contains the Gorgias and Protagoras, 
ed. 1840. The third volume includes the the fourth, Phae- 
drus, Menexenus, Lysis and Hippias Major and Minor the fifth, Laches, 
Charmides, Alcibiades Major and Minor, and Cratylus the sixth, Euthy- 
demus, Meno, Euthyphro, Theages, Erastae and Hipparchus; the sev- 
enth, Timaeus and the eighth, Theaetetus and Sophistes; and 
the ninth, Politicus and The tenth volume, not yet out the 
press, contains the The first volume interesting es- 
say about forty pages the Life, Genius and Writings Plato. 
Each dialogue preceded Introduction designed place the 
reader the right position understand the argument the philoso- 
Grammatical and critical explanations accompany the text, written 
Latin, remarkable for its clearness and purity. The merits Stall- 
baum, and which have made him facile princeps all living students 
Plato, are accurate philological learning, sound judgment, 
freedom from spirit, comprehensive acquaintance 
with the Greek and admirable method and style the 
exhibition his opinions. His philological notes, unlike those many 
German text books, are pertinent and really meet the wants the Amer- 
ican scholar. Love truth, more than theorizing, distinguishes 
from Ast, and other Platonic scholars. may add 
that published 1839, independently the Graeca, 
edition the Parmenides, which, the amount profound inqui- 
ries into the history ancient philosophy first shed clear light 
this interesting monument the old Greek philosophical speculation.” 
Brandis, professor philosophy Bonn, and 1816, 
secretary the Prussian embassy Rome,? published Berlin 1837, 
the first volume Manual the History the Greek and Roman 
Philosophy,” work much value for the student Plato. 
Prof. Hermann, formerly Marburg, now Miller’s 


price the volumes this country about twenty dollars. 

dear Brandis me, and how much worth his presence is, thou 
knowest. purer, nobler, unassuming disposition, the world cannot 
nish, which his fine understanding and his lively perception everything 
noble, give rare Lebensnachrichten, 271. 
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place Gottingen, published 1839, the first part his History and 
System the Platonic Philosophy, volume 718 pages. The first 
book exhibits Plato’s life relation the outward world; 
cond, view his predecessors and contemporaries their relation 
his doctrines and the third, Plato’s written remains sources his 
system examined and arranged. About 260 pages are taken with 
notes and illustrations. The remaining volume, not yet published, will 
contain three books, the fourth toinclude development the princi- 
ples Plato’s philosophy the manner which that his predeces- 
sors exhibited the second book, and the fifth the details 
the Platonic doctrines both theoretical and practical. Should circum- 
stances permit, the author intimates that may portray the subsequent 
fortunes Platonism, down the closing period classical 
may add that Hermann has high and increasing reputation Ger- 
many, and that his History the Platonic Philosophy will found well 
worthy study. written German, and not the easiest style. 

Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum, sive Vocum Platonicarum Index,” vols., 
Lips. 1835—38, considerable value, especially concordance. 
may, also, mention helps, more less importance, Schleier- 
macher’s German translation, vols., Berlin, 1817—28, with general and 
with special Introductions Cousin’s French Van Heusde’s 
Philosophiae Platonicae, vols., Utrecht, 1827—36; Ackermann 
the Christian Element Plato,” Hamburg, 1835; and Zeller’s Pla- 
tonic Studies, Tubingen, 1839, embracing essays the Origin the 
Laws, the composition the Parmenides and its place the Plato- 
nic dialogues, and the exhibition the Platonic philosophy Aris- 
these may added Ritter’s History Philosophy, Vol. IL, 
English translation, pp. have not space here notice 
valuable editions single dialogues. 


the Leipsic Jahrbiicher Jahn and Klotz, for Sept. 1844, re- 
view the most recent literature relating Herodotus the vete- 
ran editor the father history. One two paragraphs this article 
here translate: turn from Old England and direct our eye 
North America, where classical studies connection with the study 
Oriental; languages, from day day increasing influence and 
ever widening extension. proof this furnished the 
can Oriental Society, founded Boston 1843, and which has estab- 
lished Journal, the first No. which lies before the reviewer. may 


See review Zeller Stallbaum, Jahn’s vol. xxxv. 
Stallbaum successfully refutes the opinion Zeller, that the Laws are not the 
production Plato. 


seen from the Address contained it, which Mr. Pickering 
summary view Asia, its languages culture, the condition the 
studies the present age directed thereto, etc., with what zeal, and also 
with what thoroughness, American scholars are now directing their at- 
tention that part the world, its history, population, and its languages 
and what knowledge and insight they form judgment 
regard the Herodotus and Diodorus respecting Egypt and India, 
and how zealously some Boston are employed the deciphering 
the and the study Egyptian The labors 
American Asia support and advance this tendency not 
little.” 

Bihr devotes two three pages his review the edition He- 
rodotus edited Wheeler college, who died greatly la- 
the continent, being superior, several respects, some English works 
Herodotus which had been named; said well fitted its end 
asa school-book, and show that the author was not mere compiler, 
but exercised independent judgment, ete, 

Among the recent works illustrating Herodotus, mentioned 
are two dissertations William Hupfeld Marburg, Rebus Assyrio- 
rum and Vetere Medorum Regno; Herodotus and Ctesias the earliest 
historical investigators the East, Blum; Forbiger’s Manual An- 
cient Lobeck’s Geography Herodotus Eichwald’s An- 
cient Geography the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus and Southern Russia 
Seythica; Scythians and the Scythians 
splendid work, published under the auspices 
the French Minister the Interior and Public Instruction, entitled, 
Description Armenia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. geography, 
geology, ancient and modern monuments, manners and customs; Re- 
searches Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, with some account 
their Antiquities and Geology, William Hamilton, Secretary 
the Geological and the results the investigations Botta 
the site ancient Nineveh, published the Journal Asiatique, 1843. 


Babrius Boissonade, who supposes that Babrius lived the time 
Alexander Severus. the last No. the London Classical Museum, 
article Prof. Bergk Marburg, which attempts show that 
Babrius flourished about 250 C., the time Alexander, the son 
Craterus, who revolted from the Macedonians and made master 
Euboea and Corinth. Bergk supposes that Callimachus, who flourished 
about 240 C., composed his imitation Babrius. Ona 
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close inspection, many allusions this period are found the fables, 
From some lines the second Proeminm, would appear that 
was the first who treated the brute-fable distinct species poetical 
composition. But Callimachus wrote fables and Choliambic verse, 
and impossible that Babrius could have been ignorant the prior 
existence eminent poet. 
1839, Prof. Droysen published dissertation, which contested 
the genuineness the Documents the Oration Demosthenes the 
Crown. This first appeared the Marburg Zeitschrift fiir die Alter- 
thumswissenschaft, and was afterwards reprinted separately Berlin, 
1839, vol. pp. 205. The genuineness the documents has been since 
defended four separate programms, Frankfort, 1841—44, 
entitled, the Genuineness the Documents the Oration Demos- 
thenes the Crown vindicated against Prof. Droysen.” would seem 
that essays are not all distinguished for candor and fairness; 
and that personality, some extent least, the place argument. 
The opinion the genuineness the documents expressed 
follows: “It must here repeated that these documents are not 
those which Demosthenes himself gave [to the notary] read aloud, 
but that, Bockh has made very probable, they have been 
part wrong places—out collection decrees and protocols 
which was taken from the archives.” the first Vol. the Classical 
Museum, Rev. Francis Newman attempts prove the 
these documents. 
Prof. Westermann has published volume entitled Vitarum Scriptores 
Graeci Minores, containing all the minor Greek biographies literary 
men that have come down us, excluding course those Plutarch, 
Diogenes Laértius and Philostratus. Many these lives are the 
tions unknown grammarians, and many are taken from the Lexicon 
Suidas. includes less than eight Lives Homer. accompa- 
nied copious indexes and critical notes. 
Prof. Urlichs has entered the lists the question Roman To- 
pography (see 566 above) and published, opposition Becker, 
Tract entitled, Die Rémische Topographie Leipsic. See also Clas- 
sical Museum No. 194. 
The Coptic-Latin and Latin-Coptic Vocabulary, edited Parthey, Ber- 
lin, 1844, contains, among other things, Index Geographicus Latino- 
Copticus, important for the knowledge the ancient 
ula useful for Hesychius and other grammarians and 
Vocabula Latina. 
Dr. Kriiger has published Greek grammar for The 
first part the Common Dialect, particularly the Attic Prose. re- 
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late No. the Zeitschrift Alterthumswissenschaft, com- 
mends the work the highest terms. said characterized 
great brevity, clearness and precision. 

Ernest Curtius published little tract the Acropolis Athens, 
describing its history from the time when mighty city lay its feet, 
lingering long the glorious period Pericles, when architecture and 
sculpture reached their perfection. The same author, said, has 
preparation Topography Greece, the result long personal ex- 
amination. 

the Preface Schmitz’s translation Lectures Roman 
History, stated that Niebuhr did not proceed his course beyond 
the death Constantine the Great. Here the work Schmitz ends. But 
Wilhelm Vischer Basil states that has MS. notes Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures down the end the western empire, the overthrow Ores- 
tes and Romulus Odoacer, together with some remarks the lecturer 
the duration Roman life the language and literature. 

Zeller has published the first volume work the Philosophy 
the Greeks, whom reviewer awards the praise exact study 
the sources, and acute judgment the most important points 
difference among the historians their representation particular doc- 
trines the Greek philosophy, while the main problem—the exhibition 
the character, course, and essential points Greek philosophy—is not 
solved happily. 

The following are among the more important classical works, those 
illustrating the classics, which have lately appeared the continent: 
Plutarchi Scripta Moralia, Diibner, Paris, pp. 1402, Greek and Latin 
Prolegomena Annotationes Theaetetum Platonis Dialogum, Dr. 
Burger Leyden, employed particularly determining the time the 
authorship the dialogue; Plutarch the Delay the Divine Justice 
the Punishment the Wicked, translated into French, with notes, 
the Count Maistre, Paris; the first vol. the ed. History 
Roman Literature the Oldest Inhabitants Egypt, their Languages, 
recensione Bekkeri, vols. Berlin; Seneca Opera, 
Die Religion der Rémer, Zumpt. 


England, the following works have lately :—The first vol. 
edition Thirlwall’s History Greece, with maps and plates 
the second edition, revised and enlarged, Liddell and Greek- 
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English Lexicon, based the German work Vol. the 
edition Arnold’s History Rome; Rules Greek Construction, 
the 12th Part Smith’s Dictionary Greek and 
Roman Biography and Charicles, the. Private Life 
the Ancient Greeks, with and Notes, Becker, 
lated into English Rev. Metcalfe. 


Church History. well known that Professor Torrey the Univer- 
sity Vermont has been preparing, for number years, translation 
the great work Neander the History the Christian Church, 
Much desire felt many quarters that may speedily published, 
especially the author now bringing out new edition the original, 
the first vol. which has some time before the public. must 
rejoice that the translation this great work has fallen into hands ev- 
ery respect competent Prof. 

Dr. Neander chiefly known the English and public 
his History the Planting and Training the Christian Chureh the 
Apostles,” two vols., English translation which Ryland, 
Bristol, England, was published 1812, Dr. N., while pro- 
fessor extraordinarius Heidelberg, published work the Emperor 
Julian and his Times; 1813, monograph St. Bernard and 
Times; 1818, Genetie Development the Gnostic 
1821 (second ed. 1832) and the Church, particularly the 
Fast, his Times; and 1825, the Antignostie Spirit 
his Memorials from the History Christianity and the Christian Life,” 
vols. Berlin, 1825, has attempted impart general readers 
the substance what would most interesting them the general 
history the 

All the above treatises, however, were only preliminary his Gene- 
ral History the Christian Religion and far pub- 
lished, embraces five volumes, and extends second edi- 
rey has furnished translation. 

Dr. Neander regarded, throughout Christendom, the most eminent 
living historian. some respects more distinguished than 
Mosheim, Planck any his predecessors. His chief may 
equally home every part the immense field which cultivates. 
this respect has among his many learned countrymen. 
now nearly forty years since turned his attention church history. 
Second. clear the spiritnal nature Christianity. 
position from which surveys the whole subject church history 
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the most elevated kind. This leads him exhibit with great prominence 
the vital spirit Christianity distinction from all rites and forms, 
oppose with much decision every attempt unite the church and the 
State, and cherish towards real Christians every name the most 
ternal good-will. general, admirable method represen- 
Nothing can further from his plan than the formal dryness 
statistics, the skeleton-like regularity some “centuriators.” 
evolves his subject rather than counts his facts; strives develop the 
causes events more than copy them their outward order. 
occasionally doubtless too subjective, and runs into something approach- 
ing mysticism. this respect Planck his superior. Yet his great fa- 
miliarity with the subject enables him unite clear and comprehensive 
general views with instructive details. his high estimate spiritual 
religion, does not overlook the intellectual and political bearing dif- 
ferent measures and courses his delineation the outward 
forms Christianity and the melancholy defections from its spirit and 
doctrines, does not forget that our Lord has always had true church, 
and that the historian must ever trace with special care, the current 
piety, however small, various times, may have been. may 
add that the entire History pervaded spirit real candor. has 
for special value from the many interesting notices which contains 
the efforts made different ages propagate Christianity, and from 
the light which casts various important questions now agitating the 
American churches. 

the same time, should added, that Dr. Neander entertains some 
opinions number important points, inspiration, miracles, the 
Christian sabbath, the Trinity, with which evangelical Christians 
this country not coincide. has been, some degree, injuriously 
affected the sentiments prevailing around him. the other hand, 
should remembered that, from the nature the case, these erroneous 
doubtful opinions, must confined, for the most part, the volumes 
already before the public, the Planting the Church. They relate, 
necessity, the age the apostles and miracles. far they may 
found the pages the General History, they can easily met 
the notes the learned and excellent translator. 


interesting observe the special attention which now directed, 
throughout Christendom, the life and labors the reformers the 
sixteenth century. Those who acted secondary subordinate part 
the stirring events that period, now find able biographers. The life 
together with history the Reformation the Church 


Basil, has recently appeared from the pen Prof. Herzog Lau- 


MS. sources,” One vol. 525 pages now published, vol. will 


still not whether young man could advised enter this labor 
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sanne, vols. pp. 366 and 307. The work seems have been per- 
formed with ability and with true German patience, the author having 
examined the archives Basil, Ziirich, St. Gall, Neuenberg, Strasburg, 
etc. Baum, professor the protestant Seminary St. William 
Strasburg, has just completed Life Beza prepared from 


complete the work. The author passed long time the libraries Zii- 
rich, Berne, Geneva, etc., and collected rich store materials. About 
700 letters were transcribed, besides considerable amount 
extracts and notices from the others. The Life 
Eber, the pupil, friend and associate the reformers, has been written 
ume 284 pages, accompanied original was 
born 1511, and died Wittenberg 1569. 1557, became 
preacher ahd professor Hebrew Wittenberg. Here took im- 
portant part the famous Sacramentarian controversy. announced 
that biographies will soon appear Victorin Strigel, Von Flacius, Tha- 
mer, Hunnius, and others, who occupied the third rank the list re- 
formers, who belonged the second and third generations after Lu- 
ther, Calvin and Zuingli. 

have received the 7th vol. Dr. Henry Ritter’s great work the 
History Philosophy, the vol. the History Christian Philosophy. 
begins the history philosophy the Middle Ages, and embraces 760 
pages. Another volume, like size, will complete the work. “No part 
labor,” the author remarks, has been difficult this. Sometimes 
have almost despaired being able discover the sense complicated 
Dialectic, whose doctrines, for the most part, are very far removed from us. 
have then wished for myself, this work, the powers younger man 


which indeed promises rich instruction, but which would fatigue and 
even confound strong powers. may regarded 
for the present age, Jearn understand the philosophy the Middle 
Ages, the same manner other aspects this period are coming 
better understood. Yet the mass scholastic literature too great 
and hitherto too little examined enable adequately apprehend the 
nature the problem. One must hope that may gradually solved 
union powers.” Ritter speaks having confined himself the 
reading the principal works mediaeval philosophy. Many valuable 
MSS. yet lie uninvestigated, and even the printed sources have not any 
means been thoroughly explored. only Paris where one could 
find full materials for work this nature. The volume embraces, 
among other things, Introduction the Philosophy the Middle Ages, 
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course development, schools and scientific literature reference 
philosophy, division the subject, transition from ancient philosophy 
modern, Isidore, Bede, Alcuin, Duns Scotus, scattered efforts con- 
struct theological system, rise and progress dialectics, Anselm, Nomi- 
palism and Conceptualism, Platonists, Adelard, Bernard, etc., Platonism 
theology, Abelard, Honorius, Gilbert, theological Pe- 
ter Lombardy, mysticism the 12th century, and the Arabian philos- 
ophy. 

wish expressed Ritter the preceding paragraph seems likely 
gratified. Many individuals are zealously laboring mediaeval 
theological and philosophical literature, and from time time publishing 
the results their investigations. may mention Liebner’s Hugo 
Writings the period and Bernard Clair- 
vaux; Von Raumer’s History the Hohenstaufen; Baur’s History the 
Doctrine the Atonement and the Trinity, respect the Middle 
Ages; Dorner’s Historical Development the Doctrine the Person 
Christ; the Writings Hjort, Fronmiiller and Staudenmaier Duns 
Scotus; Neuter’s tract John Salisbury Helferich’s Christian Mys- 
tic, its Development and its Martensen’s Master Eck- 
ardt; Engelhardt Richard St. Victor and Ruysbroech Schmidt 
Johann Tauler, the last two fundamental and excellent works;” and 
Anselm Canterbury, Hasse, professor extraordinarius Bonn. 
The life Anselm only yet published. “It the work quiet, 
clear-headed, conscientious investigator, the ripe fruit the examination 
materials carried with love and zeal through series years. 
composed pure historical style.” 

The first part the first vol. the fourth and greatly improved edi- 
tion Gieseler’s Manual Church History has been published Bonn. 
—The 10th and last vol. the edition Selection Luther’s 
Works, the needs the times,” announced. 

Mignet, perpetual secretary the French Academy Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences and author the History the French Revolution, 
preparing History the Reformation, the League, and the Reign 
Henry IV. France, octavos, published the same manner 
the Consulate and Empire Thiers. Mignet’s place, head 
the Bureau Archives the Ministry Foreign Affairs, gives him 
eminent facilities for his work. The Royal Library, which the histo- 
rian has access the French capital, now consists nine hundred thou- 
sand volumes and seventy thousand considerable MSS., besides number- 
less maps, medals, engravings and antiquities every kind. 
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Biblical and Oriental Literature. The third vol. Hengstenberg the 
Psalms extends only Ps. 91, instead completing the work 
promised the Preface. The 72d Ps. Hengstenberg considers 
sianic, first from its predictions the eternal duration the dominion 
the king mentioned it; second, from the emphatic declaration that the 
king, distinction from all his predecessors, shall reign over the whole 
earth, all kings shall fall down before him and third, this king shall ob- 
tain his dominion, not war and conquest, but righteousness and love, 
Hengstenberg decides favor the Mosaic origin Ps. 90. bears 
throughout the character high antiquity. There song the 
Psalter which makes the impression strongly that original pro- 
duction, first breaking its way. has striking affinities some things 
the Pentateuch, etc. 

Prof. Lassen occupies the whole the first No. the 6th vol. the 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Morgenlandes with essay the ancient 
Persian arrow-headed inscriptions, found Persepolis. Westergaard, au- 
thor Sanscrit Dictionary, has spent some time the ruins, com- 
pared anew, the most careful manner, all the Inscriptions which had 
been before copied, and transcribed the remainder. results were 
communicated Prof. Lassen. now possess,” says Lassen, 
collected form, all which Persepolis furnishes for this species inscrip- 
tion; and anything still wanting, can only be, that have not been 
able fully perform the duty towards science which the confidence 
friendly correspondent has imposed upon me.” Westergaard, who 
seems possess every qualification for his work, now employed 
copying the inscriptions Bisutun, the largest and most important all. 
hoped that the knowledge the alphabets which these in- 
scriptions are found, will lay the basis wider discoveries, and will throw 
light upon the remarkable inscriptions the rocks Van and the lately 
discovered ruins Nineveh. 

Rev. William Tait Wakefield, Yorkshire, England, 
two vols., entitled Meditationes Hebraicae, doctrinal and practical 
Exposition the Epistle the Hebrews, series Lectures. The 
writer appears follow the general course argument pursued Prof. 
Stuart his Commentary the book, while its general contents would 
seem more practical and hortatory kind. 


History and Defence the Canon the Old Testament,” 
the title duodecimo volume from the pen Professor Stuart, now 
the press Andover. Its main object present critical and his- 
torical view the Jewish Canon Scripture the days Christ and 
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the apostles, and show that this Canon, received the Jews 
that time, was declared our Saviour and his apostles divine 
origin and authority, and was treated them entitled these claims. 
this can shown, then unavoidably follows, that the books the 
Old Testament have received the sanction authority from which 
there appeal; and that one who admits the divine authority 
Christianity, which the New Testament contains credible and authen- 
tic account, then must altogether inconsistent, does not admit 
the divine origin and authority the Old Testament. There can but 
one regard the urgent necessity thorough discussion 
this subject. the minds most evangelical theologians, much dark- 
ness rests relation the history the Canon the Old Testament, 
what grounds should receive this volume divine authority. 
Its claims are loosely taken for granted. Few can clearly state them- 
selves the solid evidence which they rest. Germany the subject 
has not been discussed with much ability. One writer has copied the 
indefinite and ill-digested statements his predecessor, without sifting 
the original authorities. The incorrect random assertions which crit- 
ics name have made the History the Canon, are 
certainly not little remarkable. fresh and adequate examination 
the subject will, therefore, very seasonable. 

The Chaldee Grammar, alluded 400, now published. 
trust that will the means directing increased attention the 
study those portions the Old Testament which are written this 
dialect. very well-prepared and convenient Manual, and contains 
the fruits the latest investigations the subject Gesenius, Ewald, 
Fiirst, Winer, and others. this edition, many the topics are discus- 
sed with much more fullness and completeness than the first, while 
some are almost entirely new. Syntax has been rewritten and 
brought into much better condition. Prof. Hackett proposes add 
hereafter few pages, containing something like analytical key the 
Chaldee portions the Bible, for the convenience those who wish 
prosecute the study privately. there cannot be, from the nature 
the case, very rapid sale grammar either the dialects cognate 
the Hebrew, hope, that our biblical scholars will avail themselves 
work useful and faithfully prepared the author and trans- 
lator. 


1842, society was formed New York, entitled, The American 
Ethnographical Society, embrace, its objects, inquiries into the ori- 
gin, progress and characteristics the various races man. num- 
bers resident members, corresponding members, and honorary 
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members. Its president the venerable Albert Gallatin. The first 
its Transactions, jnst published, contains 491 pages, with few draw. 
ings, plates, etc. The subjects the articles are: Notes the semi- 
civilized nations Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, Mr. Gal- 
latin; Account Ancient Remains Tennessee, Dr. Troost, 
professor Natural History the university Nashville; 
vations the Grave Creek Mound Western Virginia, Henry 
Schoolcraft; IV. The recent discoveries Himyaritic Inscriptions and 
the attempts made decipher them, Wm. Turner, Instructor 
Hebrew the Union Theological Seminary and Account the 
Punico-Libyan monument Dugga, and the Remains ancient 
Structure Bless, near the site ancient Carthage, Frederic Cather- 
wood. Under the modest title Notes, Mr. Gallatin has furnished 
very able and instructive article the languages, numeration, calendars 
and astronomy, history, and chronology the Mexican and contiguous 
nations, and the origin semi-civilization America. regard 
the source American civilization, Mr. argues that all the probabili- 
ties point out first, the physical type the Americans, color, shape 
the skull, etc., more analogous that the Eastern Asiatics, than 
that the inhabitants any other portion the globe; second, the 
proximity, rather the greater facility communication, also favor 
Asia. migration from Asia much more probable than from Scan- 
dinavia. most striking points resemblance, which have been ob- 
served, between the Americans and the inhabitants the other hemi- 
sphere, refer almost exclusively Asiatic countries. 

The article the Himyaritic Inscriptions Mr. Turner furnishes 
clear and highly creditable account the principal facts connected with 
the discovery the inscriptions, and the interesting though scanty re- 
sults which have already been made the attempts decipher them. 
are glad learn from notice this article, that Frenchman, 
Arnaud, has visited Southern Arabia, reached Mareb, the ancient capital 
Hadramaut, and there found the remains the celebrated dam and the 
ruins several great monuments; but above all, succeeded copying sixty 
Himyaritic inscriptions. are about appear the Asiatic Journal. 
There are also other explorers the field, and some new inscriptions 
are said have been sent England. 


Miscellaneous. are happy perceive increasing demand for the old 
English Prose Authors, especially those religious character. The writ- 
ings Jeremy Taylor, South, Barrow, Chillingworth and others, which 
library should destitute, are now furnished our scholars 
convenient form, good type and moderate price. have 
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long felt desirous seeing many the treatises Bishop Hall repub- 

lished our country, and have been gratified with the recent perusal 
several these treatises, they have been process publication Al- 

len, Morrill and Wardwell Andover. They are soon issued from 

the press, without mutilation, and with change their original form 

except respect orthography, punctuation, etc. They are published 

under the editorial supervision Mr. Huntington Clapp, Andover 

Theological Seminary. Some them have very seldom met the eye 
American scholars. Particularly rare the Account some Speciali- 

ties Bishop Hall’s Life, written with his own hand,” which ap- 
pear the forth-coming volume, accompanied with notes and additions 

selected the Editor. The remaining contents the volume are: 

Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, serving for direction Chris- 
tian and Civil Practice Holy Observations Characterisms Virtues and 

Vices; Heaven upon Earth, True Peace and Tranquillity Mind 
six Bishop Hall’s Epistles, themes especial interest clergy- 
man. superfluous for speak word praise divine who 

has been styled, eminent English barrister, the Seneca English 
literature, and whose writings have been recommended the legal pro- 
fession one their own number, admirable means mental 
discipline, imparting power compressed thought, and racy ex- 
pression. Few writers are sententious, apothegmatical, terse, definite 
and vigorous Bishop Hall. His faults are those the age which 
lived. They are such modern writers are but little inclined imi- 
tate. His excellences are those sound English mind penetrated with 
deep religious feeling. Dr. Doddridge speaks him most ele- 
gant and polite writer his age. abounds rather too much with 
antitheses and witty turns. some his writings seems have 
imitated Seneca and Austin. His Contemplations are incomparably 
valuable for language, criticism, and devotion.” will only add our 
expression the wish that Mr. Clapp would prepare other volumes 
select old treatises like those which compose the present work. 

The same publishers, who are issuing the above named work, have also 
press collection standard treatises preaching and pastoral duties. 
The volume will contain Fenelon’s Dialogues Eloquence, Herbert’s 
Country Parson, Baxter’s Reformed Pastor, and other Essays English 
divines. With these and similar writings our clergymen not 
only acquainted but familiar. Even should said, cannot 
with truth, that modern treatises the pulpit are intrinsically superior 
those Baxter, Burnet, and Doddridge, still these modern treatises 
are not clothed with that authority which belongs the more ancient. 
rule prescribed living teacher, even itself better expressed 


